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THE SIMPKINS PLOT. 


CHAPTER I. 

T he platform at Euston was crowded, and the 
porters’ barrows piled high with luggage. 
* During the last week in July the Irish mail carries 
a heavy load of passengers, and for the twenty 
minutes before its departure people are busy 
endeavouring to secure their own comfort and the 
safety of their belongings. There are schoolboys, 
with portmanteaux, play-boxes, and hand-bags, 
escaping home for the summer holidays. There 
are sportsmen, eager members of the Stock Ex- 
change or keen lawyers, on their way to Donegal 
or Clare for fishing. There are tourists, the holders 
of tickets which promise them a round of visits 
to fsynoms beauty spots. There are members of 
the House of Lords, who have accompli^ed their 
labours as legislators — and their wives, peeresses, 
who have done their duty by the London season 
— on their way back to stately mansions in the 
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land from which they draw their incomes. Great 
people these in drawing-rooms or clubs; greater 
still in the remote Irish villages which their names 
still dominate; but not particularly great on the 
Euston platform, for there is little respect of 
persons there as the time of the train’s departure 
draws neai\ A porter pushed his barrow, heavy 
with trunks and crowned with gim-cases, against 
the legs'of an earl, who swore. A burly man, red 
faced and broad shouldered, elbowed a marclaoness 
who, not knowing how to swear effectively, tried to 
wither him with a glance. She failed. The man 
who had jostled her had small reverence for rank 
or title. He was, besides, in a hurry, and had no* 
time to spend in apologising to great ladies. 

Sir Gilbert Hawkesby was one of his Majestj''s 
judges. He had won his position by sheer liard 
work and commanding ability. He had not 
stopped in his career to soothe the outraged dignity 
of those whom he pushed aside ; and he had no 
intention now of delaying his progress along the 
railway platform to explain to a marchioness why 
he had jostled her. It was only by a vigorous 
use of his elbows that he could make Us way ; and 
it ought to have been evident, even to a pperess, 
that be meant to go from one end of the train to 
the other. His ^es glanced sharply right and 
left as he pushed on. He peer^ through the 
windows of the carriages. lie scanned each figure 
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in the crowd. At last kc caugki bight of a lady 
standing beside the bookstalL She wore a long 
grey doak and a dark travelling-hat. She stooped 
over the books and papers on the stall before her ; 
and her face, in profile as Sir Gilbert saw it, was 
lit by the flaring gas above her head. Having 
caught sight of her, the judge pushed on eyen 
more vigorously than before. 

"Here I am, Milly," he said. "I said I’d be 
in time to see you off, and I ai^ ; but owing to—’’ 

The lady at the bookstall turned and looked at 
him. She fludied suddenly, and then as suddenly , 
grew pale. She raised her hand hurriedly aind 
^ pulled her veil over her face. Sir Gilbert stared 
at her in amazement. Then his face, too, changed 
colour. 

" I— I beg your pardon,” he said ; " I mistook 
you for my niece. It’s quite inconceivable to me 
how I — a most remarkable likeness. I’m aston- 
ished that I didn’t notice it before. The fact is — 
under the circumstances—” 

Sir Gilbert was acutely uncomfortable. Never 
in the course of a long cai'eer at the bar had he felt 
so hopdessly embarrassed. On no occaaon in his 
life, so far as he could remember, had he been 
reduced \o stammering incoherences. It had not 
occurred to him to apologise to the jostled march- 
ioness a few nyhutes before. He was now anxious 
to abase himseU before the lady at the bookstall. 
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“ I {.incercly beg your pardon/' he said. ** I 
should not have dreamed for a moment of intrud- 
ing myself on you if I had known. I ought to 
have recognised you. I can't understand — '' 

The lady laid down the book she held in her 
hand, and turned her back on Sir Gilbert. She 
crossed the platform, and entered a carriage without 
looking back. Sir Gilbert stood stiff and awkward 
beside the bookstall. 

" It's a most extraordinary likeness,” he muttered. 
” I can't understand why I didn't notice it b^ore. 
I can't have ever really looked at her,” 

Then, avoiding the carriage which the lady had 
entered, he walked further along the platform, 
lie was much less self-assertive in his progress. 
He threaded his way instead of elbowing it through 
the crowd. Tlie most fr^le peeress might have 
jostled him, and he woTild not have resented it. 

” Uncle Gilbert 1 Is that you ? I was afraid 
you were going to be late,” 

The judge turned quickly. A lady, another 
lady, leaned out of the window of a first-dass 
compartment and greeted him. He stared at her. 
The likeness was less striking now when he looked 
at his niece's full face ; but it was there, quite 
immistakable ; a sufficient excuse for the blunder 
he had made. 

" Ah, Milly,” he said ; " you r^y are Mflly, 
aren't you ? I've just had a most extraordinary 
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encomter with your double. It's a most remark- 
aUe coincidence; quite the thing for one of your 
novels. By the way, how’s the new one getting 
on?” 

"Which one? I'm just correcting a set of 
proob, and I’m deep in the plot of another. That's 
what's taking me over to Ireland. I thought I’d 
told you.” 

** Yes, yes ; local colour you said in ^ohr letter. 
Studying the wild Hibernian *on his native soil ; 
but really, Milly, when you’ve heard my story you 
won't want to go to Ireland for wild improbabilities. 
But I can’t tell you now. There isn't time. We’ll 
•meet in Bally-what-do-you-caU-it next week." 

" And you'll stay with me. Uncle Gilliert, won't 
you? The house I’ve taken appears to be a per- 
fect banack. Accordix^ to the agent, there are any 
amount of spare bedrooms.” 

" No," said the judge ; *' I’ve taken rooms at the 
hotel The fact is, Milly, when I'm fishing 1 like 
to rough it & hit. Besides, 1 should only be in 
your way. You’ll be working tremendously hard.” 

Neither excuse expassed Sir Gilbert’s real reason 
for refusing his niece's invitation. He did not 
like rgughing it, and he did not think it the least 
likely that his presence in the house would inter- 
fere with her work. On the contrary, her work 
was likely fb ihterfere with his comfort. He was 
fond of his niece, but he disliked her habit of 
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leading passages from her MSS. aloud in the even* 
ings. She was very much absorbed in her novel- 
writing, and took her work with a seriousness 
which itiuck the judge as lidiculous. 

“ I'll dine with you occasionally,” he said, " but 
I shall put up at the hotel. By the way, Milly, 
am I your tenant or are you mine ? I left all the 
arrangements in your hands." 

" I took^ the house and the fishing,” she said. 
“The agent man wouldn't let one without the 
other; but you have to pay most of the rent. 
The salmon are the really valuable part of the 
property, it appears.” 

'* All rig^t,” said Sir Gilbert ; “ so long as the ' 
fishing is good I won’t quarrel with you over my 
share of the rent. The house would only have 
been a nuisance to me. I should have had to 
bring over servants, and that wduld have worried 
your aunt. Ah! Your time's up, I see. Good- 
bye, Milly, good-bye. Take care of yourself, and 
don't get mixed up with shady people in your 
search for originality. I’ll start this day wedc as 
soon as ever I get your aunt settled down at 
Bournemouth." 

Millicent King, Sir Gilbert Hawkesl^'s ;cuece, 
was a young woman of some little importance in 
the world. 'The patrons of the circulating librarias 
knew her as Ena Dunkeld, and shook their heads 
over her. The gentlemen who add to the meagre 
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salaries they earn in Government offices by writing 
reviews knew her under both her names, for no 
literary secrets are hid from them. They praised 
her novels publicly, and in private yawned over 
her morality. Many people, her aunt Lady 
Hawkesby among them, very strongly disapproved 
of her novels. Certain problems, so these ladies 
maintained, ought to be discussed only in scientific 
books, labelled " poison ” for the safety of the 
public, and ou^t never to be discussed at all by 
young women, ilfilicent King, rendered obstinate 
by these criticisms, plunged deeper and deeper* 
into a kind of mire which, after a time, she began 
to dislike very much. She had 'in reality simple 
tastes of a domestic kind, and might* have been 
very happy sewing baby clothes if she had married . 
a peaceable man and kept out of literary society. 
Fortunately, or ^unfortunately — ^the choice of the 
adverb depends upon the "views taken of the value 
of detailed analysis of marriage problems — ^Miss 
King had not come across any man of a suitable 
kind who wanted to marry her. She had, on the 
other hand, met a large number of people who 
praised, and a few who abused her. She liked the 
flattery,^ and was pleased to be pointed out as a 
persdn of importance. She regarded the abuse as 
a tribute to the value of her work, knowing that 
all true prophets suffer under the evil speaking of 
a censorious world. Latterly she had, begun to 
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consider whether she might not secure the praise, 
without incurring the blame, by writing novels of a 
different kind. With a view to perfecting a new 
stoiy of adventure and perfectly respectable love, 
she determined to isolate herself for a couple of 
months. As certain Irishmen played a part in her 
story, she fixed upon G^nnacht as the place of her 
retirement, intending to study the romantic Celt 
on his native soil A house advertised in the 
columns of The Fidi seemed to offer her the op- 
portunity she desired. She took it and the fishing 
attached to it ; having bargained with her uncle. 
Sir Gilbert Hawkesl^, that die was to be relieved 
of the duty of catching salmon, and that he diould 
pay a considerable part of the heavy rent demanded 
by the local agent. 



CHAPTER II. 

There axe a few things belter managed in Ireland 
than in England, and one of them is tjie starling 
of important railway trains. * The departure, for 
instance, of the morning mail from the Dublin ^ 
terminus of the Midland and Great Western Rail\fay 
is carried through, day after day, with dignity. 

* The hour is an early one, 7 a.m. ; but jll the chief 
officials of the company are present, tastefully 
dressed. There is no fuss. Passengers know that 
it is their duty to be at the station not later than a 
quarter to seven.* If they have any luggage they 
arrive still earlier, for the porters must not be 
hustled. At ten minutes to seven the proper 
officials conduct the passengers to their carriages 
and pen them in. Lest any one of independent 
and rebellious spirit should escape, and insist on 
loitering about the platform, the doors of the com- 
partments are all locked. No Irishman resents this 
treatment. Members of a conquered race, they 
are meek, and have long ago given up the hope 
of being ^le to resist the mandates of official 
people. 
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Stiauga's, Englishmen on tour, are easily recog- 
nised by their self-assertive demeanour and ill- 
bred offences against the solemn etiquette of the 
railway company. Since it is impossible to teach 
these people manners or meekness, the guards and 
porters treat them, as far as possible, with patient 
iori>earance. ITiey must, of course, be got into 
the train, but the doors of their compartments are 
not locked., It has been found by experience that 
English travellers object to being imprisoned with- 
out trial, and quote regulations of the Board of 
Tr&de forbidding the locking of both doors of a 
railway carriage. There is nothing to be gained 
by a publip wrangle with an angry Englishman. 
He cannot be got to understand that laws, those 
of the Board of Trade or any other, are not binding 
on Iridi officials. There b only one way of treating 
him without loss of dignity, and that is to give 
in to him at once, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

Thus, Miss King, entering upon the final stage 
of her journey to Balljnnoy, reaped the benefit of 
bebnging to a conquering and impaial race. She 
was, indeed, put into her compartment, a first-class 
one, ten minutes before the train started ; but her 
door, alone of all the doors, was left tbloeked. 
The last solemn minutes before the departure of 
the train passed slowly. Grave men in uniform 
paraded the {datibrm, gbndng occarionally at their 
watches. The engine-driver watched from his 
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cabin for the waving of the green llag whiclx would 
authorise him to push over his levers and start the 
train. Tlie great moment had almost arrived. 
The guard held his whistle to his lips, and had 
the green flag, ready to be unfurled, in his left 
hand. Then a totally tmexpected, almost an un- 
precedented, thing occurred. A passenger walljed 
into the station and approached the train with the 
evident intention of getting into it. He was a 
clergyman, shabbily dressed, ^imperfectly shaved, 
red-haired, and wearing a red moustache. He 
carried a battered Gladstone bag in one hand. The 
guard glanced at him and then distended his checks 
with air, meaning to blow his whistle. 

** Hold on a minute,” said the clergyzQan. “ I’m 
thinking of travelling by this train.” 

The audacity of this statement ^ook the sclf- 
possesdon of the guard. 

'* Can’t wait,’* he said. " Time’s up. You 
ought to have been here sooner.” 

To say this he was obliged to take the whistle 
from his lips; and the engine-driver, who had a 
strict sense of duty, was unable to start. 

" As a matter of fact,” said the clergyman, I’m 
not only here soon enough, I'm an hour and a 
half too* soon. The train I intended to catch is 
the next one.” 

The guar^ put his whistle to his lips again. 

” If you blow that thing,” said the deigyman. 
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" before I'm m the train. I’ll take an action against 
the company for assault and battery." 

The guard hesitated. He did not see how such 
an action could be sustained in court ; but he felt 
the necessity of thinking over his position carefully 
before running any risks. The law, especially in 
Ireland, is a curious thing, and no wise man en* 
tangles himself with it if he can help it. Railway 
guards axe all wise men, otherwise they would not 
have risen.to their hjgh positions. 

** Now that I am here," said the clergyman, “ I 
may as well go by this train. Excuse me one 
moment ; I want to get a few newspapers." 

This was gross impertinence, and the guard was, 
in no mood to stand it. He blew his whistle. 
The engine shrieked excitedly, and the train started 
with a violent jerk. 

The clerg}nnan seized a handful of newspapers 
from the Ixmkstall. Dinging to them and his 
bag he ran across the platform. Ho tried the 
doors of two third*class compartments as they 
passed him, and found them locked. He hap- 
pened next upon that which was occupied by Miss 
King, opened the door, and tumbled in. 

"I’ve only got a third-class ticket," he said 
cheerfully ; " but I shall travel first dass {he trhole 
way now, and I shan’t pay a penny of excess 
fare.” 

" Won’t they make you ? " said Miss King. 
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She realised that she had found an unexpectedly 
early opportunity of studying the peculiarities of 
the Irish character, and determined to make the 
most of it. 

** Certainly not,’* said the clerg5nnan. " The 
position is tlxis. I have a through ticket — ^I bought 
it yesterday — which entitles me to travel on tiiis 
railway to Donard. If the doors of all the third* 
class carriages are locked when I arrive at the 
station, I take it that the company mdans me to 
travel first class. Their own action is a clear in- 
dication of their intention. There isn't a jury, in 
Ireland would give it gainst me, even if the case 
came into coxirt, which, of course, it won't.'* 

“ I’m going to Donard, too," said Miss King. 

“Are you? It’s a wretched hole of a place. 
I don't advise you to stop there long.” 

“ I’m not staying there at aU. I’m driving 
straight on to Ballymoy.’* 

“ If you’re at all fmniliar with Ballymoy, I ex- 
pect you've heard of me. My name's Meldon, 
the Reverend J. J. Meldon, B.A. I was curate 
of Ballymoy once, and everybody who was there 
in my time will be talking about me stilL I’m 
going bapk there now for a holiday." 

“Sut I’m quite a strangm*," said Miss King. 
“ I’ve never be«i in Ballymoy." 

Meldon glanced at the bag which lay on the 
scat before her. There was no label on it, but it 
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bore the initials M. K. in gold letters on its 
side. 

“ I suppose," he said, “ that you’re not by any 
chance a sister or a niece of Major Kent’s ? " 

" No. I'm not. I don't even know Major Kent. 
My name is King. Mllicent King.’’ 

k clergyman is, necessarily, more or less edu- 
cated. Mr. Mcldon had proclaimed himself a 
bachelor *of arts. It was natural to suppose that 
he would ‘have kndwn the name, even the real 
name, of a famous living novelist. Apparently he 
' did not. Miss King felt a little disappointed. 

'* I daresay,” said Meldon, without showing any 
signs of being impressed, “ that you’re going to ' 
stop with the Resident Magistrate." 

" No," said Miss King dedavely. 

“ You don’t look like the sort of person who’d 
be going on a visit to the rectory.’* 

Miss King was handsomely dressed. She ap- 
peared to be a lady of high fashion; not at all 
likely to be an inmate of the shabby little rectory 
at Ballymoy. She shook her head. Then, be- 
cause she did not like being cross-questioned, she 
put an end to the conversation by opening her bag 
and taking out a bundle of typewritten papos.^ She 
was quite prepared to study Mr. Meldon as a type, 
but she saw no reasem why Mr. Meldrui should 
study her. He appeared to be filled ivith an ill- 
bred curiosity which she determined not to satisfy. 
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McldOn did not seem to resent her sflence in 
the least. He leaned back in his seat and un- 
folded one of the papers he had snatched from the 
bookstall. It was a London evening paper of the 
day before, and contained a full account of the* 
last scene of a sensational trial which had occ^ipied 
the attention of the public for some time. A Mrs. 
Lorimer was charged with the murder of her hus- 
band. Her methods, if she had doye the deed, 
were cold-blooded and abominable ; but she was a 
young and good-looking woman, and the publ^ 
was very anxious that she should be acquitted. 
The judge. Sir Gilbert Hawkesby, summed up 
very strongly against her ; but the jury, after a 
prolonged absence from court, found her “not 
guilty.” The paper published a portrait of Mrs. 
Lorimer, at which Meldon glanced. Suddenly his 
face assumed ah expression of great interest. He 
studied the portrait carefully, and then looked 
at Miss King. She sat at the other end of the 
carriage, and he saw her face in profile as she bent 
over her papers. Mrs. Loruner*s side face was 
represented in the pcture ; and she, too, was bend-« 
ing over something. Meldon laid down the paper 
an4 took up another, this time an Irish mom- 
ing paper. It contained an interview with Mrs. 
Larimer, secured by an mterpiising reporter after 
the trial,* Meldon read this, and then turned to 
the magazine page and studied the picture of the 
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lady which appeared there. In it Mrs. Lorimcr 
wore a hat, and it was again her side face which 
was represented. Mcldon looked from it to Miss 
King. The likeness was quite unmistakable. He 
•took up a third paper, a profusely illustrated penny 
'daily. He found, as he expected, a picture of 
Mrs. * Lorimer. This was a full-length portrait, 
but the face came out clearly. Meldon took up 
the Irish JJaper again, and re-read very carefully 
the interview with thfi reporter on the evening of 
the trial. Then he folded up all three papers and 
leaned over towards Miss King. 

“ You must excuse me,” he said, ** if I didn't 
recognise you just now. You put me out by 
giving your name as Miss King. I'm much more 
familiar with your other name. Everybody is, 
you know.” 

Miss King was mollified by the apology. She 
looked up from her papers and smiled. 

“ How did jrau find me out ? ” she asked. 

" By your picture in the papers,” he said. If 
you'll allow me to say so, it's a particularly good 
•likeness and weU reproduced. Of course, in your 
case, they'd take particular care not to print the 
usual kind of smudge.” , 

Miss King was strongly inclined to ask for'the 
papers. Her portrait had, she knew, appeared In 
the Illustrated London News and in two literary 
journals. She did not know that it had been re* 
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produced in the daily press. The news excited 
and pleased her greatly. She had a short struggle 
with herself, in which self-respect triumphed. She 
did not ask for the papers, but assmned an air of 
bored indifference. , 

"They’re always publishing my photograph,” 
she said. " I can’t imagine why they do it.” • 

" I quite understand now,” said Meldon, “ why 
you’re going down to Ballymoy. Y«u couldn’t 
go to a better place for privacy and quilst ; complete 
quiet. I'm sure you want it.” 

"Yes,” said Miss King. "I feci that J d6. 
Now that you know who I am, you will under- 
stand. I chose Ballymoy because it seemed so 
very remote from everywhere.” • 

She did not think it necessary to mention that 
she wanted to study the Irish character. Now 
that Meldon talking in an interesting way 
she felt inclined to encourage him to reved 
himself. 

** Quite right. It is. I don’t know a remoter 
place. Nobody will know you there, and if any* 
body guesses. I’ll make it my business to put them^ 
off the scent at once. But there’ll be no necessity 
for that. There isn't a man in the place will con* 
nedt hfiss King with the other lady. All the same, 
1 don't think I'd stop too long at Doyle's hotel 
if 1 were. you. Doyle is frightfully curions about 
people.” 
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" I’m not stopping there,” said Miss King. ” I 
have taken a house.” 

“What house? I know Ballymoy pretty well, 
and there isn’t a house in it you could take fur* 
;Qished, except the place that belonged to old Sir 
.Giles Buckley.” 

“ Pve taken that for two months,” said Miss King. 

Meldon whistled softly. He was surprised. 
Ball3mioy House, even if let at a low rent, is an 
expensive place to live in. 

“ My servants went down there yesterday,” said 
MissJKing. She opened her bag and groped among 
the contents as she spoke. 

“ Would you be very much shocked if I smoked 
a cigarette ? she asked. 

“ Not in the least,” said Meldon. “ I smoke 
myself.” 

“ I was afraid — ^being a clerg3n[ij:an — ^you are a 
cleig3nnan, aren’t 3rou ? Some people are so 
prejudiced against ladies smoking.” 

“ I’m not,” said Meldon. " I’m remarkably 
free from prejudices of any kind. I pride myself 
^on being open>minded. My wife doem’t smoke, 
but that’s merely because ^e doesn’t like it. If 
she did, I shouldn’t make the slightest objection. 
All the same, you oughtn’t to go puffing dgar^fttes 
about the streets of Ballymc^. The Major’s a bit 
old'fashioned in some w^, and I doh’t expect 
Doyle is accustomed to see ladies smoking. You’ll 
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have to be very careful. If you start people talk* 
ing they may out who you are, and then there 
will certainly be unpleasantness." 

" Would they disapprove of me ? " 

" Almost sure to. We Irish have the name of 
being a wild lot, I know ; but — ^well, if you don't 
mind my saying so, most of us would be rather 
shy of you. I don’t mind you m3^self iQ the least, 
of course. I’m not that kin^ of man^ Still, your 
reputation I You’ve been a good deal in the papers, 
haven’t you ? ^ • 

Miss King, curiously enough, seemed pleased 
at this account of her reputation. It is gratif3dng 
to a novdist to be famous, and even* notoriety is 
pleasant. She felt that, having braved the omsure 
of Lady Hawkesby, she could afford to despise the 
morality of the people of Ballymoy. 

"The Major?" she said. “You’ve mentioned 
him once or twice. What sort of man is he ? Does 
my work diode him ? " 

" I expect it does,” said Mddcm. " I haven’t 
se^ him for some time, and so we haven’t dis- 
cussed you. But from what I know of him I 
should say that your work, as you call it, will 
shook him frightfully. You can’t altogether blame 
him. He’s a bachdor, and has very strict ideas 
about a wife’s duty to her husband.” 

Miss Kiag was moved by a desire to startle 
Meldon. She was really engaged on quite an 
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innocent novel, but she chose to pretend that she 
was going on in her old way. 

“ Wliat will he say,” she said, ” when he finds 
out that I’m going on with my work under his 
very eyes, so to speak, in Ballymoy ? ” 

Meldon sat up suddenly. 

“ You don’t mean that ? Surely you can’t 
intend — ” , 

" Now yojj’re shocked,” said Miss King, ” and 
you said you wouldn’t be.” 

I “ I am a little. I didn’t think I could be. But 
I am. I never imagined — ” 

" But that’s exactly what I’m going to Ballymoy 
for. 1 want, complete quiet in a lonely place where 
I shan’t be disturbed.” 

“ Of course, it’s no business of mine,” said Meldon. 
“ But don’t you think that perhaps you’ve done 
enough ? ” 

“ No. I have a great deal to do yet. If it 
were simply a question of earning money — ” 

Meldon looked at her. She was very well dressed. 
The bag which lay open at her side was fitted with 
silver-topped bottles. Her cigarette case appeared 
to be of gold. She was travelling first dass. She 
had taken Ball}rmoy House for two months. • He 
was quite ready to believe that she did not want 
money. 

“ Do you mean to say that you’re doii^; it simply 
for amusement ? ” be asked. 
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" No. Not amusement." Her voice dropped 
to a kind of solemn whisper. “ For the love of 
my art.” 

Miss King took herself veiy seriously indeed, 
and was accustomed to talk a good deal about her 
art. Literary people who might have known 
better, and critics who certainly did know better, 
encouraged her. They also talked about her 
art. 

" Of coarse, if you look kt it that way," said 
Meldon, “ there’s no more to be said ; but yoy 
mustn’t expect me to help you.” • 

“Youl” 

"No. As a dergsrman I can’t possibly do it. 
Nor will the Major, unless he’s greatly changed. 
I don't expect Doyle will either. He’s president 
of the loc^ branch of the League, but I’m sure 
he draws the line at—” 

" But I don’t want any of you to help me. Why 
should I ? *’ 

" I’m glad to hear that, at all events," said Meldon. 
" For, unless under very exertional circumstances, 
I couldn’t consdentioasly assist you in any 
way.” 

" You said just now,” said King, " that you 
bad no prejudices, and that nothing ^odeed 
you.” 

" Very few things do,” said Meldon. “ In fact 
I can’t recollect ever having been shocked b^ore ; 
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but this idea is a little new to me. I candidly 
confess that I never — hullo I We're slowing down 
into a station. Now I expect there’ll be trouble 
about my ticket.” 

There was — considerable trouble. But Meldpn 
emerged from it victoriously. He flatly refused 
to move from the carriage in which he sat. The 
guard, the station-master, a ticket-collector, and 
four portcfis gathered round the door and argued 
with him. Meldon argued fluently with them. In 
the end they took his name and address, threaten- 
ing ^im with prosecution. Then, because the train 
was a mail train and obliged to go on, the guard 
blew his whistle and Meldon was left in peace. 

“ It’s a nuisance,” he said to Miss King, “ being 
worried by those men. I wanted to send a tele- 
gram, but I couldn’t. If I’d ventured out of the 
carriage they'd never have let me back again. The 
Major won’t be expecting me till the next train. 
I only caught this one by accident.” 

” By accident ? ” 

” Yes. The fact is I was up early this morning, 
wakened by my little daughter, a baby not quite 
two years old yet. I told you 1 was married, 
didn't I ? The poor child was upset by the journey 
from Eng^d, and didn't sleq> properly. Whep 
she had me wakened I thought I might as well get 
up. 1 intended to stroll up towards the station 
quietly. I walked rather faster than I meant to. 
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and when I got within about three hundred yards 
of the station I discovered that I might just catch 
this train by running; so, of course, I ran. I’m 
very glad I did now. ’Hi I hadn’t I shouldn’t have 
met 3«3u.” 

" What did you do with the baby ? ” 

"I didn't i'op her on the way, if that’s what 
you're thinking of. I’m not that kind of man at 
all, and I am particularly fond of the child. I 
scarcely ever complain when she keeps me awake 
at night, though many men 1 know would want 
to smother her. She and my wife are stopping 
with my mother-in-law in Rathmmes. I'm going 
down for a fortnight's yachting with the Major. 
I might persuade lum to give you a day’s sailing, 
perhaps, if he doesn’t find out who you are, and 
we succeed in keeping it dark about your going 
on with 370ur wdrk. I daresay it would cheer you 
up to go out on the bay. I expect you find jrour 
work pretty trying.” 

” It is ; very trying. 1 often feel completely 
exhausted at the end of the day.” 

” Nerve strain,” said Meldon. " 1 don’t wondet. 
It's a marvel how you stand it." 

” Then I can't sleep,” said Miss King. ” Often 
1 can't sleep for two or three nights together.” 

"It surprises me to hear that you ever sleep at 
all. Don't they haunt you ? I've alwa}^ heard—” 

" My peofde ? " 
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" Yes, your people, if that’s what you call them. 
I’d have thought they’d never have let you 
alone.” 

“ Some of them do haunt me. I often cry when 
■ I think of them. It's very foolish, of course ; but 
in spite of myself I cry.” 

" Then why on ear th do you go on with it ? ” 

** It’s my art,” said Miss Sling. 

** I’m not ^ an artist myself,” said Mddon, “in 
any sense of the word,* so I can’t exactly enter into 
yom: feelings ; but I should say, speaking as a 
complete outsider, that the proper thing for you 
would be to drop the whole thing, take to smoking 
a pipe instead of those horrid scented cigarettes, 
drink a bottle of porter before you go to bed, and 
then sleep soimd.” 

Miss King sighed. There was something in 
the ideal which Meldon set before^ her which was 
very attractive. The details she ignored. Bottled 
porter was not a drink she cared for, and no woman, 
however emancipated, likes a pipe. In spite of 
die satisfaction she foimd in her literary success, 
’ there was in her a desire for quiet and restful ways 
of life. There was no doubt that she would sleep 
sounder at night if she lived simply, somewhe^ in 
the country, and forgot the excitements of the 
novelist’s art. Meldon, indeed, did not seem to 
enjoy absolutely unbroken rest at night ; but Miss 
King’s imagination, although she wrote improper 
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novels, did not insist on representing a baby as an 
inevitable part of domesticated life. She got no 
further than the dream of a peaceful house, with 
the figure of an inoffensive husband somewhere in 
the background. 



CHAPTER III. 

Meldon stretched himself in a deep chair and lit 
his pipe. .He had dined to his own satisfaction, 
eating with 'an appetite whetted by the long drive 
from the railway station. He had before him a 
Ucaf fortnight’s holiday, and intended to enjoy it 
to the full Major Kent’s house was comfortable ; 
his tobacco, which Meldon smoked, was good ; his 
3mcht, the Spiwkifi, lay ready for a cruise. 

“To-morrow,” he said, "I shall stroll round 
and see my old friends. I’m bound to do that; 
and, in ptant of fact, I want to. ^It’s three years 
since I left, and I’m longing for a look at Doyle 
and the rest of them. The next day, if the weather 
is any way moderate, we can go sailing. I suppose 
Ban3rmoy isn’t mudi changed. I shall find every 
one exactly as I left them. Things don’t alter 
much in places like this where you take life easy.” - 

"The place is changed,” said Major Kent; 
“changed for the worse. You’d hardly know 
it.” 

"Nothing has happed to Dojde, I hope. Td 
be sorry if poor Doyle had taken to drink, or gone 
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bankrapt, or got married, or anything of that sort. 
1 always liked Doyle.” 

" Doyle,” said the Major sadly, ” is suEeiing 
like everybody else.” 

” New priest ? ” 

*' No. Father Morony’s alive still.” 

” They’re not piling on the rates under the pre- 
tence of getting a water supply, or running schemes 
of tedmical education, or giving scholarships in 
the new university, are they ? Doyle would have 
more sense than to allow them to break out into 
any reckless waste of public money.” 

” No.” 

” Then what's the matter with. 3rou ? I've 
noticed that you're looking pretty glum ever since 
I arrived. Let’s have the trouble, whatever it is. 
I have a fortnight before me, and 1 need scarcely 
say. Major, that if I can set things right in the 
place, 1 don’t mind sacrificing my holiday in the 
least. I'm quite prepared to turn to and straighten 
out any tangle that may have arisen since 1 left.” 

"I'm sure you’d do your best, J. J.”— the 
Major dropped naturally into his old way of ad- 
dressing his fnend by his initials — “ but I don't 
thinjc you can help us this time.” 

Major Kent sighed heavily and struck a match. 
H$ jape had gone out. 

" 1 certainly can't," said Meldon, " if you won't 
teQ me what it is that troubles you," 
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*' It's that damned Simpkins,*' said the Major. 

" Simpkins may or may not be danmed here- 
after," said Meldon. " 1 oiler no opinion on that 
point until I hear who he is and what he’s done. 
He can’t be damned yet, assuming him to be still 
aliv^. That’s an elementary theological truth 
which you ought to know ; and, in fact, must know. 
It will be a great deal more satisfactory to me if 
you use language accurately. Say that ‘ damnable 
Simpkins ' if you're quite sure he deserves it ; but 
don’t call him damned until he is.’’ 

" He does deserve it.” 

“ If he does,” said Meldon — “ I’m not, of course, 
certain yet that he does — ^but if he does. I'll do 
my best to see that he gets it ; but I won’t act in 
the dark. I have a sense of justice and a con- 
science, and I absolutely decline to persecute and 
harry a man simply because you* don’t like him - 
Who is this Simpkins ? Is he any kind of govern- 
ment inspector ? ” 

" He’s an agent that they’ve sent down here to 
manage the Buckley estates.” 

"Well, I don't see anjdhing wrong about that, 
I suppose there must be an agent. I could under- 
stand Doyle objecting to him on the ground qf his 
profession. Doyle is the President of the League, 
and, of course, he's m officio obliged to dislike land 
agents passionately; but I didn’t es^iect you to 
take that line. Major. You're a loyalist. At least 
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you used to be when I was here, and it’s just as 
plainly your duty to support agents as it is Doyle’s 
to abuse them.” 

“I don’t object to him because he’s an agent,” 
said Major Kent. ” I object to him because he's a 
meddlesome ass, and keeps the whole place in con- 
tinual hot water.” 

” Very well. That’s a distinct and definite charge. 
If you can prove it. I'll take the matter up and deal 
wi^ the man. Pass the tobacco." 

Meldon filled and lit his pipe. Then he got up 
and walked across to Major Kent’s writing-table.' 
He chose out a pen, took a quantity of notepaper 
•and a bottle of ink. With them he rettuned to 
his armchair and sat down. He put thb ink-bottle 
on the arm of the chair and, crossing his legs, 
propped the paper on his knee.' 

" Do be careful, J- Major. '* You’ll 

<»rtainly upset that ink-bottle, and this is a new 
carpet." 

"We are engaged now," said Meldon, "on a 
serious investigation. You have demanded that 
a certain m a n should be punished in a perfectly 
frightful manner. I’ve agreed to carry out your 
wishes, »/— mark my words— If he deserves it. 
You bught not to be thinking of carpets or ink- 
bottles. Your mind ought to be concentrated on 
a sin^^ effort to tell the truth. It’s not such an 
easy thing to tell the truth as you think. lots of 
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men tiy to and fail. In fact. I'm not sure that any 
man could tell the truth imless he's h&d some 
training in metaph}^ics and theology. When I was 
in college I took honours in logic—" 

"You've often mentioned that to me before," 
said the Major. " It’s one of the things about 
ydU that I have most firmly fixed in my mind." 

" And I won a prize for proving the accuracy of 
the Thirty-nine Articles. Consequently, I may say, 
without boasting, that I’m more or less of an ex- 
pert in the matter of truth. My mind is trained. 
Yqjiis, of course, isn't. 'That’s why I’m trying to 
help you to tell the truth. But I won’t — ^in fact, 
I can’t — go on helping you if you wander off on to, 
side issues about ink-1x)ttles and carpets." 

He waved bis hand oratorically as he spolte, 
and tipped the ink-bottle oS the arm of the chair. 

" There," said the Major, " I knew you’d do 
that" 

" Never mind," said Meldon. " I have a pencil 
in my pocket. I’ll work with it.” 

The Major seized the blotting-paper from his 
writing-table and went down on his. knees on the 
carpet. 

" Whor you’ve finished making that mess worse 
than it is," eaid Meldon, " and covering yotbr own 
fingers all over with ink in such a way that it will 
tate days of careful rubbing with pumioMtane to 
get them clean, perhaps you'll go on telling me 
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wity yokt call thiti} fellow Simpldns a meddlesome 
ivas tip early this nwmb^, ow^ to the 
baby's being restless during the night. Did 1 
mention to you that she's got whoopmg-coogh ? 
Well, she has, and it takes her in the form of a 
rapid succession of beginning at xo p.m. and 
lasting till eight the next morning. That was 
what happened last night, so, as you'll 'readily 


understand, I want to get to bed in gOhd time 
to-night. It may, it probably *WiU, take hours to 
drag your grievance out of you, and I don't see 
any use m wasting tune at the start." • 

" I paid twenty gumeas for that carpet," said 
the Major. " It's a Persian one." 

that anything to do with Simpifins ’ Did 
you to buy the carped, or did he try to 
prevent ytfu^? ^ * 

" Ho, ho didn't# I wouldn’t let the beast inside 
this house." 

" Very wcM then. Don't go on about the carpet. 
Tell me plainly and straightforwardly why you call 
Simpkins a meddlesome ass." 

"B^icsihse Ite pokes his nose Into everybody's 
busimws/* said the Major, ** and won't let people 


*^Has 

be%yrce 


h note on a sheet of paper. 

^ w j$aiidL ^ ^ 

1# Innse info hnshwa. Kow, 

'MSoto'h’Jbiybod^ 
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"Whotewhat, J. J.?" 

, " Who is everybody ? That's plain enough, isn’t 
it ? For instance, are you everybody ? " 

" No, I’m not. How could I be ? " 

“Then I take it that Simpkins has not poked 
Ms nose into your business, Is Doyle everybody ? ’’ 
" He has poked Ms nose into my business.” 

“ Be careful now. Major. You're beginning to 
contradifct yourself. Wliat business of yours has 
he poked his nose into ? Was it the carpet ? ” 

“ No. I told you he had nothing to do with 
tlie carpet. He made a beastly fuss about my 
iisMng in the river above the bridge. He threat- 
ened to prosecute me.” 

“ He may have been perfectly justified in that,” 
said Meldon. “What right have yqu to fish in 
the upper part of the river ? '* * 

“ I always firiied there. I’ve fished there for 
thirty years and more.” 

“ These questions of fishing rights,” said Meldon, 
“ate often extremely complicated. There may 
very wdl be sometlfing to be said on both sides. I 
don’t think I can proceed to deal with Simpldns 
in the way you suggest, unless he has done Some* 
tMng worse than interfere with your firiiing. , What 
else have you got against him ? ” 

“ He tried to stir up the dispensary doctor to 
prosecute Dojde on account of the ins^tary ooni* 
dition of aomo of his hott»«i«” 
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“I expect he ivas perfectly right there/' said 
Meldon. " From what I recollect of those houses 
that Boyle lets 1 riunild say that he richly deserves 
prosecution." 

"Nobody was ever ill in the hou-ses/’ said the 
Major. "There hasn’t been a case of typhoid in 
the town as long as I can remember." * 

" That’s not the point," said Meldon. " You’re 
looldng at the matter in the wrong way altogether, 
Thore never is typhoid any/irhere until you begin 
to be sanitary. The absence of tjiphoid simply 
goes to show that sanitation has been entirriy 
neglected. That’s {oobably one of Simpkins' 
strongest points.” 

" If that's so, we’d be better without sanitation.” 

'^Certainly not," said Meldon. "You mi|ht 
just as well say that yfe’d bo better without matches 
because diildren onever died of eating the heads 
ofl them before they were invented. Which re- 
minds me that I caught the baby in the act of try- 
ing to swallow a black-headed pin the other day ; 
and that, of course, would have hem a great deal 
worse than getting whooping-cough. The thing 
had been stuck into the head of a wDoUy bear by 
way o| an eye. She pulled it out, which I think 
riwws intelligence, and—" 

" 1 thought you said, J- J., that you wanted to 
gait tibtoUgh with this enquiry and go to bed." 

"I do," said Meldon. "But Z naturally ex- 
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pecied y<m'd take some ibterest in the mental 
development of my baby. After all, she's your 
godchild. You mnildn't have liked it if she'd 
swallowed that pin. However, if you don't care 
to hear about her, I won't force her on 3 mur atten- 
tion. Go on about Doyle and the drains. What 
happened ? ” 

“ The doctor refused to act, of course," said the 
Major. 

" Naturally," saM Meldon : ** he didn't care 
about bringing typhoid into the town." 

t' You'd have thought Simpkins would have 
dropped it then, but he didn't. He reported the 
doctor to the Board of Guardians lor neglect of 
duty." ' 

" We're getting on," said Meldon, taking a note 
on a fresh sheet of paper. **You started out to 
prove that Simpkins is a meddlesome ass. You've 
got lialf way. He's certainly an ass. Didn’t he 
know that Doyle was chairman of the Board of 
Guardians ? " 

" He must have known that, of course.” 

" Then he's an ass. No one who wasn't an ass 
could possibly expect Doyle to pass a vote of cen* 
sure on the doctor for not ptroseenting him^abnut 
his drains. Yoo needn't elaborate that point 
further. 1 admit it. But I don’t see yet that 
yntfH pn>ved any actual malice. Lota of qtdte 
nsen asre ^^sses, and mean to do what's right. 
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Simpkins may have been acting from a mistaken 
sense of duty." 

" Ho MTasn’t. He was exiting from a fiendish 
delight in worrying peaceable peoj^." 

Prove that,*’ said Meldon, “ and I’ll moke the 
man sorry fen: fairoself. There’s no crime 1 know 
more detestable than nagging and worrying with 
the intention of making other people uncomfort- 
able. In a properly civilised society med who do 
that would be hang^** 

" I wish Simpkins was hanged.” 

" Prove your point,” said Meldon, " and I’ll «ce 
that he is hanged, or at all events killed in some 
other way.” 

"There’s no use talking that way, J* J* You 
can’t go out and murder the man." 

" It won’t be murder in this case,” said Meldon. 
" It will bo a perfectly just execution, and I shan’t 
do it myself. I’m a clergyman, and not an execu- 
tioner. But I'll see that it’s done once I’m per- 
fectly satisfied that he deserves it." 

" He had a tow with the rector at a vestry 
meeting," said the Major, " about the heating Of 
thechwdh." 

"'that settles It," said Mddon. "I ask lor 
nothing mom. the man wiho’s capable o{ luuioy* 
Ing jpoot old rector, who has chronic bimchitis 
and! nkust keep the church up to a prutty lair 
ter^peratirre--" 
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What Simpkins said was that the dnuch wasn’t 
hot enough.” 

" It’s all the same,” said Meldmi. The point 
is that he worried the rector, who's not physically 
strong enough to bear it. and who certaitdy does 
not deserve it. I didn’t mind his attacking 3 Km 
or Doyle. You can both hit back, and if you were 
any good would have hit back long ago in a way 
wMch Simpkins would have disliked intensely. 
But a clergyman is difierent. He can't defend 
himself. He is obliged, by the mere fact of being 
a tdergyman, to sit down under every species of 
insult which any ill<conditioned comer<boy chooses 
to sling at him. There was a fellow in my parish, 
when 1 first went there, vdio thought he’d per- 
fectly safe in ragging me because he knew 1 was a 
parson. No later than this morning a horrid rabble 
of railway porters, and people of<that sort, tried to 
bully me, because, owing to their own ridiculous 
ofiidousness, 1 was forced to travel first class on a 
third-class ticket. They thought fh^ could do what 
they liked with impunity when thqr saw I was a 
clergyman. You don’t know bow common that kind 
of anti-clerical spirit is. Simpkins is evidently swelled 
out with it. It’s going now, like an ^identic., l.ook 
at France and Italy, The one chance we harm of 
keeping Ireland free from it is to isolate eadi case 
the moment it appears. By fax' the wisest thing 
we can do is to have Simpkins killed at cnee,** 
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" I don’t quite see how 3 roa are going to manage 
it, J, J., without being hanged yourself.” 

" Is he a married man f ” 

“No, he isn’t" 

“Then the matter’s perfectly simple. I don’t 
think I mentioned to you. Major, that I travell^ 
down in the train to-day with a professional 
murderess." 

“ Do try to talk sense, J. J.” ^ * 

" Her speciality is husbands,*’ said Meldon. *' I 
don’t know exactly how many she has done for in 
her time, but there must be several. She said their 
ghosts haunted her at night, and that sometimes 
she couldn’t sleep on account of them.” 

“ I suppose," said Major Kent, " tha{ it amuses 
you to babble like an idiot in an asyhim." 

" It doesn’t amuse me in the least. I feel des- 
perately depressed when I think of those poor 
fellows lying in their graves with ounces and ounces 
of sttydmhxe in their stomachs. That's not the 
kind of thing I consider amusing, though you may. 
Miss King doesn’t omsider it amusing eithes:. She 
said she diten cries when Mre thinks of her victims, 
and voy cdten she can’t sdeep at night." 

King I" said the Major. "That's the 
name of the htdy yfbm has taken Ballymcy House 
for the snmmer." 

" Exactly, The lady whom 1 propose to many 
to your friend Simiddns." 
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“ Good Lord ! J.J. Why? What ha» the poor 
woman done ? ” 

“ It’s not so mudi what she has done," said 
Meldon, " that makes me thmk she’d be a suitable 
match ior Simpkins. It’s what she will do. She’ll 
murder him." 

" Nonsense." 

" It’s not nonsense. She will. She told me her* 
self that “she has come to Ballymoy for the express 
purpose ol murderihg another husband. She said 
she wanted quiet and security from interruption in 
order to go on with her work.” 

" You’re going mad, J. J, ; stark mad. I’m 
sorry for you." ’ 

*' I got into the carriage with her this morning 
by the merest accident," said Meldon. " If the 
baby hadn't got whooping-cough a fortnight ago, 
and kept me awake all night, i shouldn’t have 
caught the early train. I didn’t mean to catch 
it. Directly I looked at her 1 saw that she was 
a remarkable woman. You’ve not seen her 
yet ? " 

“ No," said the Major, " I haven’t, and I don^t 
particularly want to." 

" Her face seemed more or less familj^ tq me,*' 
said Meldon, " Yon’U recognise it, too, when you 
see it. Or mwe probably you won't 1 Suppose 
you Still read nothing Imt TiSe Times t and it d0eiKi’'t 
publisb the portraita oi celehcitiss,'' 
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“ la Miss King a celebrity ? I never beard of 
her.” 

“ Not under that name ; but when I mention 
that her real name is Mrs. Lorimer, you'll re- 
member all about her.” 

“ The woman who was tried the other day for 
murdering her husband, and got off.” 

Predsdy,” said Meldon. ” I happened, by 
the merest chance, to have fivp portraits of her in 
three different papers. I compared them carehtlly 
with Miss King, and I haven’t the slightest doubt • 
that she’s the same woman.” 

“You’re probably quite mistaken,” said the 
Wjor. ” Those pictures in the daily .papers are 
never the least like the person they’re supposed 
to represent.” 

** I might have beoj mistaken, though I very 
seldom am ; but* in this case I certainly was not. 
She seemed quite pleased when I said I recognised 
her, and told me frankly that she had murdered 
several husbands, and hoped to live to murder 
many more. I urged her to give it up. Being a 
dbiQiinau I was bound to do that. But it wasn’t 
the l^t use. She said it was her art ; and you 
knew/ Major, when people start talking about art, 
it flhnply means that they are dead to all sense of 
morality, It doesn’t in the least matter what the 
art la. The effect is always tire same. ^That’s the 
rejasou I’ve made up my mind not to allow my 
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daughter to learn drawing. I woQ''t have hd 
mural sense blunted while she’s young. I don’t 
deny that pictures and books and music are great 
things in their way, bat a simide sense of right 
and wrong, of truth and falsehood, are much more 
important. I’m sure you agree with me in^ 
that.” 

“ I wish to goodness you had some s&ase ot tight 
and wrong yoorsdf.” 

“ I have,” said Meldan. ” If I hadn’t I diould 
simidy enjoy myself daring this holiday, as I’m 
qmte entitled to do. Instead of which I mean to 
devote my time to the troublesome task ot marry^ 
ing Simpkins, whom 1 don’t know at ah, to a lady 
whom I have only seen once. If I hadn’t a re> 
markably pushing sort of a consdeoce I wouldn’t 
sacrifice myself in that way.” 

, “ She won't marry Simpkins,” raid the Major. 

** Oh yes, she will. I don’t anticipate any diffi- 
culty about that part of the programme.” 

"Wait till you've seen Simpkins. Wait till 
you’ve talked to him> Mo woman would marry 
Simpkins.” 

"Miss King win,” said Mddon. ”She wants 
a man on whom to practise her art, and sb^ be 
all the better pleased if he’s a parfiicalariy tmdesirw 
able kind of beast. She won't find lursdf regret- 
ting him afterwards. Mow that we have that 
settled, Major, I think I’D dodge od to bed. I 
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don’t mind conlessing to yon that I’m just as g^d 
that I shan’t have the baby in her little cot beside 
me. I’m extremely food of the child, but she's a 
little trying at night ; the fits of coughing come on 
at such frequent intervals." 



* CHAPTER IV. 

Majoh K!emt, like most men wbo lead an open* 
air life, had a healthy appetite at breakfast-time. 
His table was always well suj^Ued with eggs, 

' ba^, and. when possible, fisk In liononr of 
Meldon’s visit, he had a cold ham on the sideboard, 
and a large dish of oatmeal porridge. He was ^ 
man of primitive hospitality, and he surveyed the 
feast with an air of proud satisfaction while he 
waited for his guest. He had to wait for a quarter 
of an hour» and his ^ow of pleasure was beginning 
to give way to a feeling of irritation when Heldon 
burst into the room. 

** This place," he said, by way of apology for his 
unpunett^ty, "is certainly the sleepiest in the 
world. I had forgotten how sleepy it is. I didn't 
$0 es turn round in bed for nine soM hours, 
and I asms yon I never felt leas in<^ed to get 
up in my fife. I dafesay 111 get dVer it in^ 
or two : but |ust at piu^nt 1 M thaf the u^ic^ 
wam^ilohg enonil^'' 

"Have some liifealsfesV' said the Jilajor, ^'and 
then yen can ge to sleep figain." 
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Holdon beiped tdroseU to poiridge iud tnUk. 

** No, 1 can't,’' he said. *' I've too much to do.” 

He worked through a helping ol bacon and eggs. 
Then he attacked the cold ham. 

*• There's nothing," he said, " like a good break- 
fast when you have a hard day’s work before yop. 

I expect to be pretty busy, and I'll hardly be in 
for Innch. I suppose you've no objection to my 
making myself a few sandwiches before t start ? 

I may pick up a meal somewhere in the course of 
the day. but 1 may not. It's always well to be on . 
the sate side." • 

" Vi'hat are you going to do ? " . 

* "I'm going to marry Simpkins to }j6ss King, 
of eourso. I thought we settled that last night.” 

" Don't keep up that joke, J. J, It was all very 
well pulling my leg last ni^t, and I didn't mind 
it a bit : but a thing like that gets to be stale the 
next morning," 

” There's no joke that I can see,” said Mddon. 

'* If you read the papers with any sort of attention 
lately, you'd understand that Ahs. Imimer is the 
last woman in the wotid who can he regarded as 
comic.** 

" VKs wsren’t*tnfking about Urs. Lcoimer." , 

*^Te8, in were. We were talking about Miss 
K!|d^ ioA she is Mrs. Lorimer ; although at present 
she prefers tp he caUed Mbs iQng. I think she's 
quite right. It would be exttomely had taste to 
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x4Ug poor Loiimei^s name aiter what sha 
^ to him. He wouldn't liko it. You wouldn't 
like it yourself. Major, if she'd killed you." 

" t don't know that she did kill him," said the 
Major. " Even supposing that you're tight in 
identifying the two women— which of course you're 
not— 3 ?ou'd still have no earthly right to assume 
that Mrs. I/nimcr is a mutdexess. The jury fotmd 
her inn<Kqnt." 

" Of course it ^d. Any jury would. She's a 
most attractive-looking woman. You'd have found 
hef innocent yourself if you'd been on that jury." 

" I would not." 

" Yes, you would. I've seen her, temember. 
You haven't, so yon can't posdbfy ted what you'd 
have done." 

'* I don't see," said the Major, " that her being 
good-looking proves that ^ nfbrdered her hus^ 
band." 

"No, it doesn't, but it accounts for the jury 
letting her off. The evidence was amjdy sufficient 
for a conviction, and the judge sunomed up dead 
against her. And any way it doesn't matter to us 
about the evidence, for she owned up to me in the 
train. 1 told her I'd keep her secret fear her, and 
I don't intend to tell anybody except yotu Apart 
tram her feelings altogether it wotdda't duit ns fer 
the stmy to get ont in Balfymoy. I^pldns would 
be dMiked off dt came il ha knew it Dish have 
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aoch a ridicukms ptejudioe against manying a 
WMWua 'with any sort of past." 

*' I don't think Sunpildns would mind/’ said the 
Majcff, " if he thou^t dbic had any money. That’s 
the kind of beast he is." 

" She has plenty," said Meldon, " Lorimer's, 1 
datesay. At least she looks as if she had plenty, 
and that's the same thing in this case. If Simpkins 
marries her, it’s extremely uiUikely that he’ll live 
long eoou^ to 6 nd out whether she really has a 
large fortune, or is simply spending her capital." 

After breakfast Major Kent returned to the sub- 
ject Was King. 

• "I suppose," he said, "that you’re absolutely 
certain that you’'ve got a hold of the rig^t woman ? 
You oouldn't be maMng any sort of mistake ? " 

"1 told you last ni^t that I was certain, and 
I gave you my seasons ; pretty convincing ones I 
imagine-othe sort of reasons that would be conclu- 
sive to any man at all accustomed to criminal 
investigatioa, I don't myself see how you can get 
behind the portrait and the lady’s own confession." 

"Yon couldn’t possibly have mistaken about 
that, ooukl you ? I mean riie couldn’t have been, 
confee^jjng anything dse which you could have 
taken up to zhean murder ? ” 

, " NO| she couldn’t. In the first i^aoe, it isn't at 
^ likelty that there would be two attractivw4ooking 
lad^ crfmiitialgi, traveUiag about in tmina at the 
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same time, boUi watiting to coofeas what they had 
done. In the second place, her crime must ha%'e 
been pretty serious, for she was particularly anxious 
to find out whether it was likely to shock you.” 

" Me ? ” 

^“yes, you. She mentioxied you by name, and 
asked particularly whether you’d be likely to be 
shocked, when you jEound out who she was. Now, 
if she had simply been slipping trifling articles off 
shop counters into her muff, she wouldn't have 
exp^ed you to be shocked. That’s what makes 
md say her crime was a serious one." 

" Still,” said the Major, ” even supposing she 
really was, afraid of Shocking me ; though I can’t 
see liow she came to consider me at all—” 

” She did. You may take that for certain.” 

" There are other things besides murchar that I 
should strongly disapprove of.” ' 

" You’re thinking of divoicc court proceedings 
now. But she's not that sort of woman at all, I 
had every opportunity of studying her c|iaracter in 
the train, and I’m certain that she wouldn't mik 
herself up with anything of a d^pufable Hud. 
Whatever poor Lorimer may have had to complain 
of*-and I don’t in the least deny that hediad a 
grievance«4)e'd have been the last man to ancUse 
W of anything of that sort I never met a woman 
who imiavssed me mote atrcoogly as hdn^ thor- 
oughly respectable,'* 
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“Como now, J. J. Murder 1 Smdy mmJei— ’’ 

“Not When tieatcdasan art. De ©uincey wrote 
aa essay on the subject. If you‘d read it, you’d 
know better than to mbc up artistic murder with 
the commonplace assassinations of the ordinary 
burglar. You might just as well say that Beethoven 
is the same sort of person as the Italian orgad- 
grinder who plays abominable tunes under your 
window, in the hope of your giving him twopence 
to go away.” 

“Nothing you've said so far,” said the Major, 

“ convinces me in the least that your identification * 
of the lady is certain, or even likely to be right.” 

• “I knew you'd be sceptical. You always are 
sceptical about anything the least dut of the 
common ; so while I was shaving this morning I 
arranged the evidence m such a way that you can't 
possibly escape from it. In the &^t place, there 
are the portraits. I don't dwell on theta because 
you haven't seen Miss King, and so they won't— 
for the present— carry much wei^t with you. In 
the second place, there is her confession. You 
choose to consider that I was mistaken about that, 
and that Miss King was really confessing some* 
thingii of quite a difierent kind. I say nothing 
about the improbability of my being mistaken in a 
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a copy of a Dublin paper. T pot it in my pocket 
on purpose to show it to you. 1 suppose you'll 
believe what you see printed in a newspaper ? " 

“It depends very much what it is. 1 don't 
believe everything 1 see in papers." 

" That, if you'll excuse my saying so, seems to 
me to be carrying your habit of sceptidsm to the 
verge of actual mama. I don’t think you ouj^t 
to adopt that kind of attitude. Major. If you had 
been traiiled in theology, or even secular meta* 
physics, it might be excusable; though then, of 
coipse, you wouldn't do it. But in a simple and 
almost entirely uneducated country gentleman like 
you, it's simply grotesque." « 

' Go on about the newspaper, J. J.** 

“ Here it is for you ; but I don’t see that it’s 
much use giving it to you if your mind is made up 
befordiand to disbelieve every wrad that’s in it." 

He took a newspaper from his pocket and 
handed it to Major Kent, mdicating with bis thumb 
a oolttlmn on the middle page. 

"The Lorimer Case. Judge’s Cfraxge to the 
Jury. AcquittaL 

“Scene outside the Court. Eftthadlasm of the 
Crowd. A Demonstration." 

The Major luad aloud the heavjly4eaded* Snes 
vdiich filled half the column, 

"Skip that part," said Meldon. "Ihe dreers 
don’t matter to u% though 1 id$aemy Miss Kifig 
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enjoyed them at the tune. Go on to the bottom 
of the next column udwre you see the wotds ‘ An 
Interview ' in large print.” 

"Our representative,” read the Major, "called 
this evening at Mrs. Lorimer’s hotel. H'' was at 
once shown up to her sittmg-room, where he found 
her—” 

"Go on,” said Meldon; "that part about her 
bdng cool and unembarrassed, and the 'next bit 
about her wearing a well-cut grey travelling-dress 
isn't important ; though, as a matter of fact, her 
dress was grey." • 

The Major skipped a paragraph, and tlren began 
to read again. ^ 

" * I always felt quite certain,' said Mrs. Lorimei, 
in rq>ly to a question asked by our representative, 
* about what the jurjr's verdict would be. I have 
perfect confidendb in the ootnmonsense and justice 
of Englishmen. In fact, I had all my arrange- 
ments made, through my solicitors, for ray move- 
ments after the trial I have taken a house in a 
very quiet neighbourhood, where I Shall bo free 
from ajl inquisitive publicity.' ” 

"There,” said Meldon, "those are almost the 
exacS»wor^ Hiss King used to me in the train.” 
The Major went on, reading aloud. 

" '' May I ask,' said our representative, ' id what 
part Of ^ country^- ? * * Mo,* said Mrs. Lorimer, 
smiling. ' Von may not ask that ; or, if you dk>, I 
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Shan not answer you. But you may <lo Lhto Jot me, 
if you like. You may teU the hall porter to order 
a cab for me, a four-^hecler. I h4ve a good deal of 
luggage.* ** 

"She had,** said Meldon; saw it when we 
got out at Punbeg station, and it wasn't all there, 
for one of her trunks had got lost on the way.'* 
‘"Our representative,* read the Major, ‘shook 
hands w!lt|). Mrs. Lorimer as entered the cab. 
The order given to °the driver was Euston station. 
Thus a lady of great personal charm, whose terriHe 
experience has for some weeks focussed the attim- 
tiem of the civilised world upon the affairs of her 
private life passes—* ** * 

'* You needn’t go on,’* said Meldon, " The rest 
of the artide is mere piffle. The essential part is 
what you’ve read out, and I ima^e it ought to 
pretty well clinch the matter. Shd drove to Euston, 
intendinit to travel from that station to some very 
quiet neighbourhood in which die had taken a house 
beforehand. Now where could you possibly find a 
quieter nei^bourhood than this ? ** 

“I dim't see that you've poroved your pdnt, 
J, J. There are a lot of oth«r pLaces lor wffleh 
you mi^ht iitart from Euston.** • 

"Not so mady quiet ndghbourhoods. Think 
of whfere the London and North-Westerft RasilsMQi' 
runs. Lancashire t You wbuldnt oaE Boltoax a 
quiet bdghbourhood, supfMse. Ncnlh Wales l< 
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You know what it is kt this season of the yent> 
thick with holiday people. No. You may take 
it for certain that if she left Easton she came to 
Ireland. Now all English people bead straight 
for the west as soon as they land in this country, 
especially those who have any kind of a past that 
they are anxioas to keep dark. Dublin and Wick- 
low are just as thick with people as England is. 
Nobody ever stops half-way across the, Gantry. 
Besides, there wasn’t another vrotaan in the train 
with me who could possiUy have been Mrs. Lor- 
imer." • 

Major Kent rose from his ch^ and knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe. , 

** I don’t suppose, J. J., that it’s any W tdling 
you that you'te going to make an ass of your- 
self." 

” Not a bit, because it isn’t true. I’m going to 
proceed in the most drcuraspect and cautious 
manner. Not that I’m the least afraid of making 
on ass of myself. I should never do that coider 
any drcumatances. But because I have a consdenee 
and I am afraid of doing a grave injustice, I am 
going to ooovince myself first of aE that this fellow 
Simpkins zeaEy deserves to be HDcd. I adnfit 
the fbrce of sE you said about him last hight, 
especially that part about the heating of thk church ; 
hut it's a eerious thing to condemn a man to deathu 
It’e a tUpg that you can’t undo again otnce you’ve 
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doQc it. I must see the msm myself before I take 
any further steps." 

“ You Can’t have him here, J. J. He’s a horrid 
little cad, end 1 won't have him inside this house." 

" I’m not asking you to# at present. Later on 
if it becomes necessary in the interests of justice 
to patch up some appearance of a reconciliation 
between you and him I ritall, of course, aSk him 
here ; bht in the meanwhile — '* 

" You may entertain him }routself, if you do." 

" I may. But that won’t deter me from dcang 
my duty. You haven't had the education in 
philosopliy and Uterature, Major, that you ought 
to have had ; but the years tMt you spent in the 
army ougi^t to have taught you that no amount 
of unpleasantness should prevent a man doing his 
duty. 1 thought that was one of the things which 
military life impressed on mk. Suppose now 
that it was your duty to stand in a pool of water 
on a wintry nig^t looking out for the approaching 
army of a powerful enemy. You wouldn't like 
doing it because you'd knour that you'd have a 
cold in your head next day which woidd probably 
last you for the rest ol that particular campaign. 
But would yon allow that fact to interfere with 
your duty? tU. give you credit. Major, for not 
even considering your own comfort in the mattrw. 
You’d stand in the pool You wouldn't so much 
as splash about, and when your ftet got wet you'd 
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bedr it without grumbling. Why can't you admit 
that I am actuated by the same sort of motives in 
doing my duty ? " 

*' But is it your duty ? I can't see, realty, that 
there's any need for you to mix jmurself up in it 
at an.” 

** It is my duty,” said Meldon, " for severd 
reasons. In the first place 3 rou are my friend, and 
you’ve alwasre been land to me ^ so it’s plainly my 
duty to do 3rou a good turn when I can. Next, 
I liked what I saw of Miss King. I'm convinced 
that she's in earnest about her art, and is really 
working at it dmply for art's sake and not from 
any selfish motives. Therefore, as at} educated 
man, it’s my duty to hdp her if I can, without 
outraging my own consdence or acting in any way 
unsuitable for a dergyman. Assuming Simpkins 
to be the land of man yatx describe, it is a public 
duty, the duty of every good dtizen, to put him 
out of the world altogether. He's nothing but 
a nuisance here, and he cant be really happy. I 
imagine that even for his own sake he'd be a great 
deal better dead. He may not see that himself, 
but jtt Very fikely to be true. What’s the use of 
his dragging out a miserable existence in a place 
where he is getting more and more unpopular 
every year? He can’t like it. Where does he live?'* 

"He lives," said Major Kent, "in that little 
house just beyond the police barrack.” 
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" That won’t save him/' said Meldon. '* Mj'*s 
ICing would laugh at om police after slipping 
through the fingers of the Scotland Yard authori- 
ties, and any way he'd have to go and live with 
her once they're married. I’ll call there.” 

"At this time of day,” said the Major, "hell 
probably be in his office, next to Doyle's hotel.” 

" 111 leave a card at his house first,” said Meldon. 
" It’s only civil. Then I'll go on to the office. I 
suppose you can send me in. Major? I’ll walk 
back. I wouldn't like to keep your horse in towji 
all day. I shall probably be a long time. I can’t 
scamp the business, you know. I must thoroughly 
investigate Simpkins. After that. I’ll look in and 
have a chat with Doyle.” 



CHAPTER V, 


Mk. EustACE St. CiAiR Simpkiks preferred to have 
his ktters addressed " E. St. Qair-Sirapkinsi Esq.," 
as if his second Christian name were p4rt of his 
surname. He belongfed by birth to the havie aris- 
tocraiie, aiid believed that the use of a hyphen made 
this fact plain to the members of the middle classes 
with whom he came in contact. He was a man of 
thirty-five years of age, but looked slightly older, 
because his hair was receding rapidly from the left 
side of his forehead. He had cnjo 3 'ed, for a time, 
the education afforded by one of the greatest of the 
English public schools; but at the age of sixteen, 
being then classed with boys so small that he looked 
ridiculous among them, he was removed at the 
special request of the headmaster. A'private tutor, 
heavily paid, took him in hand, but was no more 
successfidi with him than the schoolmasters had 
been* ,At the age of eighteen he was found unfit 
to pass any of the examinations which open the 
wnytogmtlemanly<miployment Various jobs were 
found for him by his desponding parents, but on 
every occaaon he was returned to them politely. 
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He drifted at last into an Irish land^ageofs office. 
Mr. Ten^pest was a successful man of business, and 
managed estates in various parts of the country 
from his Dublin office. He was wider an obligation 
to a Zxmdon solicitor, whose wife was the sister of 
Mrs, Simpkins, the mother of Kustace St. Clair. 
He felt that he could not very well refuse to give 
the young man such a chance as a clerkship 
aftordedv Things went on fairly satisfactorily until 
Mr. Simpkins conceived the idea of marrying his 
employer’s daughter. He reasoned, quite rightly, 
that Tempest, being an cmly chUd, was likely 
to have a substantial fortune. Mr. Tempest, un- 
unpressed by the hyphened St. Clair, was unwilL 
ing to allow the courtship to proceed. He sent 
Mr. Simpkins down to Ballymoy, and charged him 
with the management of such parts of the Buckley 
estate as were not already sold tojtenants. 

Mr. Sim|:^ins, for the first time in his life, felt 
that he had found a position which really suited 
him. There was very Uttle work to doi He re* 
ceived the ground rents of the town of BoUymoy 1 
saw that Ballymoy House was kept in repair and 
the grounds in tolerable order ; and let the fishing 
of the river every year by means of advertisemwits 
in ^rting papers. Many men would faave'fowid 
the life dull, but Mr. Simpkins had a busy and v^gor* 
ou$ mind of a sort not uncommon amoti^ incompe* 
tent people. By temperament he was a reformer 
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M minor abases, and Baliymoy oSorded him an 
almost unique opportunity for the exercise of his 
powers. There were, of course, difficulties. The 
inhabitants of Baliymoy, long unaccustomed to the 
presence of a reformer amongst them, had drifted 
into quiet, easy ways of living. Mr. Simpkins, who 
was not lacking in a certain quality of quiet persist?^ 
ence, troubled every one with fine impartiality, and 
became exceedingly unpopular in Baliymoy. The 
Resident Magistrate hated being obliged to enforce 
unnecessary laws such as that which forbids cyclists 
to ride on footpaths, and that which ordains the 
canykig of lighted lanterns on car^ at night. The 
postman, at the other end of the official scale, liked 
loitering on his rounds, and had adopted b. pleasant 
habit of handing on letters to any wayfarer who 
might be supposed to be proceeding in the direction 
of the place to which the letters were addressed. 
Every one with a public duty of any sort to per- 
form was stimulated by Mr. Simpkins, and conso' 
quently came to hate him. 

Alter a while Mr. Doyle, on whom, as chief 
citizen, the duty naturally devolved, got up a 
petiHon to Mr. Tempest. The neccs^ty for remov- 
ing lii^. Simpkins was presented in the strongest 
termst Mr. Tempest, who was a man of wide 
experience and kindly heart, aynpatibised with 
Mr. Doyle and the others who signed the petition, 
but he did not recall Mr. Simpkins. He know 
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ol no plane in Ireland fntther Itoax Dublin than 
Ballympy is; and it appeared to him above all 
things desiraUe to keep hit. $impkins at a distance. 
It was better, in bis opinion, that BaUymoy should 
suffer, than that his own house shonld be haunted on 
Sundays and his ofice disorganised on week-days 
by Mr. Simpkins. He acknowledged the receipt of 
the BaUymoy petition, and promised, mendaciouaiy, 
to consider tile matter. 

Meldori drove into BaUymoy on the first mom* 
mg of bis hoUday, and went straight to Mr. Simp- 
kins* house. He left a card there, and then 
walked on to the office. Mr. Simpkins was in the 
cffice, and Mddon greeted him with a warmth 
vtiiich seemed actuaUy affectionate. Mt. Simpkins 
was surprised, and rubbed bki hand, which had 
been hurt by the hearty way k whkb Meldon 
tiiook it. • 

Is there,” he asked, in a puntied tone, “ aiiy- 
thing that I can do for you ? '* 

** Nothing,” said M^on ; " notbing whatever. 
If there was I’m sure you’d do it, and I shouldn't 
hesitate to ask you. But them isn't. I simply 
caUoii in to have a chat. Vou won't kind ijt I 
smoke, wfltt you ? ” ^ 

” I never nme^e in my office^*' said Simpkitu, 
”1 dislike fteS and easy and dUpshod Ways of 
doing business.” ' i 

M^on fiUed and lit his pipe. 
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"You're perfectly right," he said. "There's 
nothing impresses the intelligent stranga: so un- 
favourably as the smell of tobaccp in an office 
when he comes into it in the hope of doing busi- 
ness MTith a competent man. I wish you would 
impress your idea on that subject, and I may say 
a good many other subjects, on the people of thife 
town. They are lamentably deficient in what I 
may call the etiquette of commercial life ; uand yet 
all these little points count for* a lot. You and I 
know that." 

Simpkins hesitated. He was at first inclined 
to be angry. Meldon was smoking vigorously, 
and his tobacco was of the kind described as " full- 
flavoured.” But the remarks about the etiquette 
of business were certainly sound. Mr. Simpkins 
really believed that he had a mission to teach 
manners and method to the people of Ballymoy. 

“ Would you mind telling me,” he said at last, 
" who you are ? ” 

" Not in the least,” said Meldon ; " I shall be 
quite pleased. At the same time I flthik I ought 
to point out to you that, if you'd beeu on speaking 
^enn8 with Major Kent, you'd have heard aU about 
me ago, and very likely would have been 

asked 1:0 dinner to meet me last night. Why have 
you qujKrrelled with the poor Major ? He*» k »ice 
enough sort of man, and most people find him easjy 
enough to get on ttuth.''' 
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" It was he who quarrelled with iae> I had no 
intention — ” 

“ So it was. 1 remember that now ; something 
about fishing, wasn't it? Curious how people 
will lose their tempers about ridiculoua little tiifies. 
That's the worst of places like this. The people 
Who have never lived anywhere else become imtabks 
and take oficnce about nothing, simply because their 
minds are cut oh irom wider interests. You and I, 
now, know that no<fish in the world, however large, 
it. worth fighting about. We wouldn't, either of 
u:4, mind a bit if some other fellow came along 
and hooked the whale whidi we had marli^ down 
as our private prey." « 

Simpkins was puzzled again. The doctrine about 
fishing rights Struck him as slightly socialistic. It 
might possibly be applicable in the case of whales, 
but society could scarcely survive as an organised 
whole if many men regarded the possession of 
sahnon as of no importance. At the same time he 
was pleased; it gratified him immensely to be 
haHed as a fellow citizen of a larger world. 

"Vlohld you mind," he said, speakhtg in quite 
a fiiiuidly tone, " telling me your najtne ? " 

"Not in the least," said Meldon. "t said so 
befme. As a matter of fact, so far hum lucvmg 
any wish to oonoeal my name hutn yrm, I went 
round to your house before I called here and left 
my ctud on you. You'll find it there wheb you 
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7 1 bock. 1 always like to be strict in the observ* 
ancc of the rules of civilised society. I particularly 
dislike the slack ways into which people in places 
like this are inclined to drift. 1 must say for the 
Major, he's not as bad as the rest in that respect. 
He always dresses for dinner." 

"So do I" 

" I'm glad to hear it. That ought to be a bond 
of union between you and the Major. You must 
be the only two men in Ballymoy who* do. By 
the way, have you met Miss King ? " 

" No. She arrived yesterday, I hear ; but *1 
haven't seen her." 

•"You ou^t to go up and call on her at once. 
You'll like her, I'm sure. She's very goodflooking.'' 

He paused for a moment. The announcement 
did not seem to excite Simians' interest. He 
was, indeed, not* of the temperament which is 
strongly moved by beauty or personal charm, 

" She’s also very rich," said Meldon. 

"I though she must be pretty well off when 
she took Ballymoy House." ^ 

“She isi. And what's more, 'rite's uncommonly 
wril connected. Her uncle is an earl. I forget 
at tiris^poment what his exact title is ; but 1 know 
he's an earl, and I have it on very g^ authority 
that he’s Hkely to be made a marquis quite soon." 

He paused, and was gratified to observe that 
Sknpkins appeared to be greatly interested by this 
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advantage at once. 

" X aball call on her myself/' be said, ** tbotigh 
there's not really much use in my making tnyscU 
agreeable to her. X'm married already. The 
Urould have told you that, too, ii yem'd 
‘hocn on speaking terms with him, Vou really 
must make it up with the Major, Simpldniik 1 
hope to see a good deal of you while I'm in Bally- 
moy, add it will^be most inconvement for me if 
you won’t speak to the Major while I’m staying in 
his house/' 

" IMd you say that you knew Miss King ? ” 

" Not intimately," said Meldon ; " at least not 
very intimately. 1 traveled down In the train 
with her yesterday, and we had a pleasant chat 
together. If I wasn't married already— but there's 
no use talking about that. And I don't ktf a 
moment suppose, that the Major wiU care about 
having a tty. He's a confirmed old badhelor. 
Though it would be a right good tldng Xbr him 
if he did. Miss Ipng must have a whole pot of 
mmiKiy, and she l^ks to me tbs sort of woman 
whom it would be'quite to many. I’m afraid 
I must be going now. I'm so glad X cauid’^t you, 
£iimpkins. Tve heard a lot about yon during the 
short time I've been in BaX^ytnoyi and X may say, 
without the least wish to flatter, that I waa' xoost 
anxious to meet jioo. Qood-hye, and hS sure H 
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call on Miss King. It's a pity to think of that 
poor girl all alone in a great barrack of a place 
like l^lyxnoy House, without a dvilised creature 
to speak to.” 

Meldon left the office very well satisfied with 
himself. He went next into the hotel. The day 
was hot, and there was very little going on in the 
town. The streets were almost empty, for the 
country peofde were busy on their farms. The 
hotel appeared to be entirdy deserted. The waiter 
had left the coffee room, and gone to visit a friend 
in the police barrack. The barmaid, after finishing 
one penny novel, had gone into .the shop next 
deor to borrow another ^m the milliner. Mddon 
penetrated to the kitchen, and found di untidy 
maid asleep, very uncomfortably, on an upright 
chair. She woke with a start when he banged 
a frying-pan against the front of the oven. 

'* I hope I haven’t startled you,” he said politely, 
shall be greatly obliged if you will tell me 
wimre Mr. Doyle is to be found.” 

” He's withiu in his own room ; and vdiat's more, 
the doctor's along with him, ai^ he did say that 
nobody uraa to be let nejet or ni^ him by reason 
of hift hxiBV/* 

Ws busy/’ said MeUdon, ’’he’s the only 
man in Balfymoy that is* anoapting msneU ; and 
«ay way that pftobibition doasn’t apply to hmu I’m 
an old fHagnd. ilH just step in and aae hhu. You 

' . 3 
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needn't annotoioe me. If you like you can go to 
sleep again; but if 1 were you I'd be beginning 
to get the dinner. It’s near twelve o’clock." 

" Is it, then ? " 

" It is. Is your name Bridget or Mary ? ” 

" It's Sabina they call me.” 

"Yon're not a bad-looking girl, Sabbia; and 
if you'd attend to your business instead of going 
to sleep in the middle of the day, you might die 
a rich w6man yet.^* 

" 1 would not, then. How would the like of 
me be rich ? ” 

" You certainly won’t be,” said Meldon, ” if you 
don't do your work.” t 

” The potatoes is in the pot,” said Sal^. 

'* They may be ; but Mr. Doyle will be looking 
for more than potatoes at diimer time. He doesn't 
look as if he lived entirely on potatoes.” 

Sabina grinned. Doyle was a portly man. 

" It won't take me long to fry a couple of rashers,” 
she said, ” once the grease is hot" 

" And is fried bacon and potatoes all you're going to 
give the pom man? What wages does he pay you?” 

" Six pounds." 

"Very wdL Now listen to me, Sahura. You 
put your back into it and cook the man a decent 
dinner. Give him soup, and then a nicely done 
dbop ivith a dish cd spinaidb and aome 
After that a sweet omelette^” 
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" Gkity be to God J *’ said Sabina. 

'^Abd then a little savoury, tomato and olives, 
beaten to a cream, with the 3 nollt; of a hard-boiled 
egg served op on toast, cot into dice." 

" Arrah, what talk I " said Sabina. 

" Get him accustomed to that sort of dinner for 
three weeks or a month, and then ask him ior 
a rise in your wages. He'll give it to 3 n>u." 

" He would not.” 

" He would. Any man woiJld. The mistake 
you make .is half-starving him. That makes his 
temper bad, and—" • 

" I wouldn't say then that ever 1 heard a aoss 
word out of his mouth," said Sabina, "unless it 
might be when he'd be talking of Mr. 'Simpkins 
or the like." 

" I suppose he swears then," said Meldon. 

" He does terriWe.” 

" I don't wonder. I never swear myself. Being 
a ctetgjnnan, I can't, of course. Hut from what 
t’ve seen of Mr. Simpkins, and from what I've 
beard about him, I should think he'd make most 
men swear. Bo you know him at all Intimately. 
Sabina?" 

" I nut : but the girl that's with him beyond 
in the house is a cousin of my own, and 1 hear 
lM» taOchtg about Mm. She does he saying that 
the Kke of him for nonsensical goings on ahe never 
seen. She«~" 
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"Thank you/' said Meldon. "I don’t want to 
hear your cousin's views of Mr, Simpkins' domestic 
airangemmits. She's red-haired, if she’s the girl 
that opened the door to me a while ago, and 1 never 
knew one of her colour that spoke the truth.” 

Sabina was loyal to her hunily. ^e resented 
Meldon's remark. 

“ If you were to put me on my oath," she said, 
" I wouldn’t call the hair that's on sn^ur own head 
black, nor yet yellow." 

"My hair," said Meldon, "is what's called 
auburn: and in any case I have more strength 
of character than to be driven into untruthfulness 
the colour of my hair. Bid you say it was Br. 
O'Donog^ue was inside mth Mr. Boyle ? ” 

" It is/' said SaWna. 

"I suppose, now, he isn't particularly fond of 
Mr, either.” « 

Sahina grinned broadly. 

" From the pleasant way in which you’re smiling," 
said M^on, " I think 1 may take it for granted 
thkt Br. O’Bonos^uo wouldn't go far out of his 
way to find out exactly the kind of medirine that 
ymid mire Mr. Sunpldn^ U hy any chance ha 
hapifteued to.fall sick." , 

" He wouM not, But they do eay he'd poison 
him if he pit the chance.” 

"X don't want him to dki that I should be 
vety socry if hh did. Ah I wand to be «om of.ie 
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that the doctor ^fvouldji't put himsdf out to cure 
Mr. Simpkins if anybody else pois(%bed him." 

"The Lord save usi" said SaWna. "Is it 
murder you're thinking of ? " 

"It is not," said Meldon, "Don’t get any 
foolish idea of that kind into your head. I'm 
not a murderer. I'm merely putting udiat is 
called a supposititious case, with a view to find> 
ing out what Dr. O'Donoghue’s real fe^Jihgs are. 

I don't suppose you know whit a supposititious 
case is ? " * 

" X do not. It was a backward place where* I 
was reared, and 1 wasn't kept to •school regular ; 
ahd what's more, the Irish wasn't tau^t in them 
times." 

" It wouldn't have helped you much if it WaS," 
said Meldon. " A supposititious case is the same 
thing, very nearly, as a hypothetical jsoposition. 
It consists of two parts, a protasis and an apodosis. 
For instance—" 

" It's laul^bing at me you are." 

It is not, but trying to ednesie you a little. 
For instance, 1 should be putting a hypothetical 
case if I were to say, ’ Sui^>oaing you cooked the 
dinner Jt described every day for ]^. Doyle—' " 

"1 Couldn't do it thm, for I wouldn't be 
fit" 

"Tbat'h exactly what makes it a su|)podltitious 
eaee." etdd Meldcuu " Now perhaps yonll tindi«<> 
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stand that I don't intend to poison Mr. Simpkins 
myself." 

"Nor the doctor won't do it for yon," said 
Sabina. 

“ You said a minnte a^o that he would," 

" He would not, for he's a nice gentleman, as 
simple and innocent as a child, only an odd time 
when his temper would be ris." 

"Any way he won't be asked to. Good-bye, 
Sabina. I'll look 'in and see you next time I'm 
pas^g. Don't let tbit red-haired cousin of yours 
be putting phosphorous paste, or any of those patent 
rat poisons, into Mr. Simpkins’ food. She’ll get 
herself into trouble if she does." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Meuion opened the door of Mr. Doyle’s^ private 
sitting-room without knocking^ and wglked in. 
The hotel loeeper and Dr. O’Donoghue were sitting 
at opposite ends of tlie table, virith a bottle of whisky 
and a jug of water between them. Doyle, who vAu 
placed with his hack to the door, spoke without 
liking round. • . 

"Didn^t 1 tell you, Sabina Gallagher," he said, 
" that if you came into this room, interrupting me 
and the doctor. I'd cut the two ears off you, and 
scmd you hack to* your mother with them in a box 
in the well of the car ? Did X|tell you that or did 
I not ? And now nothing will do you but to fling 
open the door as if the Lord-Lieutenant and the rest 
di them playboys beyond in Dublin Castle was—** 
the egression of Dr. O'Dono^ue's face made 
tfr. Doyle pause. He turned and saw lA^idon 
stendiag on the threshold. 

'* Be damn I " he said, " if It isn't Mr. Ueldon. 
the Major was telling me last week he was expects 
ing you. You're looking well, so you are. Eng- 
land agrees with you." 
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**1 can't aay as nrach for y<m/' said Mddon. 
"Yoa'ra getting fat. Yoo ooght to take more 
exerdse. Why don't yon start a gdf links? it 
would do yon all the good in the worlds and be an 
attraction to the hotel besides." 

*' If I'm putting on flesh," said Doyle, " it's a 
quew thing, for the life's fair tormented out of 
me." 

“ Simpjkins, I suppose," said Meldon. 

"The same,” smd Doyle. “The Jihe of that 
man for making trouble in a place 1 never seen ; 
no, nor nobody else." 

“ I hear," said Meldon, " that the doctor's think- 
ing of poisoning him." 

“Whoever tdd you that told you a lie," said 
Dr. 0*Donoghue ; “ hot but what—" 

" Myself and the doctor," said Doyle, " was making 
up plaiis When you come in on us. We was thinking 
of what you mi^t call an ambuscade, worked so as 
We'd get the better of him without his being able to 
lake the law of us ; and he's mighty fopd of the 
lowy that same gentleman— too fond." 

“ tf 1 can be of any help to you.'* said Mddon, 
*'you can count on lUe. I have a good deal of 
natural talent for ambuscades. Trot out (^he de- 
tails of your sdiieme, and 111 be able to tell you in 
two words whether it's workaUe or, not," 

♦^They do S5^,'* saidtl^^oyle, “that he has the 
fishing let to «n English genijamani and he’s 
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mighty particalaT abwit preserving it. Now the 
doctor here has the name of being a good fi^er* 
man.” 

•* H he goes poaching," said MeIdon< ” hell get 
the worst of it. The Major appears to have tried 
that on, and he simply made things unpleasant 
for himself, without annoymg Simpkins in the 
least." 

"It's not poaching we're thinking /rf," said 
Doyle ; ” but— you know I'm *a magistrate these 
times, on accotint of being the Chairman of the 
Urban Council." • 

" I know that ; but if you're thinking of drag- 
ging up ^mpkins before the Petty Sessions cm a 
bogus charge, you may as well put the iiSiea out of 
your head at once. It won't work. You'll have 
the Major on the Bench with you, and though 
doesn't like the man, I don’t thi^ he’d commit 
him to prison for crndty to children, or bmaJdng 
windows while under the infltusnce of drink, or 
anything of that sort, unless he'd really done it." 

I wouldn't do the like,” said Doyle. " and no 
more nnuld the Aictor.” 

" Our idan," said the doctor. *' is to get a salmon. 
nlmgksaUnonu” 

'* Poadi it ? " said Meldon. 

*' No ; buy It, Doyle would buy it Then he'd 
give it to me in the presence of several 
** Sabina uKNild defer one.” sai^ ” She's 
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a most inteUigent giH, and I'm sure she’d swear 
anything afterwards that she was wanted to.” 

” She wouldn’t have to swear anything but the 
truth,” said Doyle, 

"Of course not,” said Meldon. "But lots of 
people won’t do even that.” 

"I’d go up the river,” said Dr. O’DonoghUe, 
"and I'd take my rod and landing-net and the 
salmon with me, and I’d sit down on the bank and 
wait.” 

"Simpkms,” said Doyle, "does be walking up 
along the nv«r every evening, so the doctor wouldn’t 
be there for very long before he’d be caught.” 

" I see,” said Meldon. " The idea would be fOr 
Simpkms to prosecute the doctor for poaching that 
salmon, and then to trot out SSbina in court to 
prove—" 

" Salnna and the rest of th<f witnesses,” said 
Doyle. *' We’d have plenty." 

** It’s not a bad ambuscade at all,” said Mdkion. 

" The Major,” said Doyle, " would talk straight 
to him off the Bench, the way he’d fedi small: 
and I’d have a word or two myself to say to him 
after the Major was done. And the polito would 
be standing round smiling like—” > 

"1 can’t imagine anytMng mote nnplemant,” 
said Meldon, " than being grinned at a ptdke* 
man. AH the same, I tUtik it will be better not 
to catch him m that ambuscade.” 
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** And why not ? " said Doyle. 

“ The fact is/* said Mcldon, " I'm thinking of 
dealing with the man myself, and I'd rather he 
was left entirely in my hands for the present." 

'* Be damn I " said Doyle, " but I wouldn't ask 
better than just for yourself to taJce in hand and 
hunt him out of the place altogether." 

" It's you could do it," said Dr. O’Donoghue. 

" It is," said Doyle. '* Divil the bett^*man at 
devising of ambuscades ever I' come across, and 
I've known some in my day that 3^11 might call 
gladiators." • 

" I'm not precisely a professional.gladiator," said 
Meldon modestly ; " but I've studied strategy a little 
in my time, and 1 rather thbk I'll get the* tetter of 
Mr. Simpkins. 1 suppose now you would not object 
to attending his funeral ? " 

" I would not,** said Doyle, " if so be there was 
no ri^ of my being hanged for any share I mij^t 
have in bringing the same about." 

There's not the least chance ot that," said 
Meldon. " You won't have to do anything esxept 
reftain from nmking a public fool cd the man with 
any kind ol tricks ahout_salmon for the nest fort> 
nf^t.'* 

" What is it you’re thinking of doing ? " asked 
Doyte. 

" The doctor," said Mriidcm, " will of oourse have 
to rign the death oectiScate." 
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” 111 do thftt/' )Kdd Dr. O^Donogluie, " as sooa 
as ever you satisfy am ibat the man's dead. D 
there isn't a hole drilled in his skoU with a huEet, 
111 say it^s heart failore that finished him. After 
the way he behaved to me* I qan't be ejtpected to 
make a post ptortem of him. 1 daresay the Major 
was tollr^ you what he did." 

'* 1 hear he wanted you to put some ridicoknis 
sanitary ^ in force against poor Doyle. That, of 
course, was quite intolerable,'^ 

"There was worse besides that," said Dr. 
OE>oni:^uc gloomily. 

"He had it put out against the doctor." said 
Doyle, "that old Biddy Finnegan died for tlfe 
want of proper medical attoidance, and her a 
woman of near ninety, that was bound to die 
any way, and would have died sooner, most likely> 
if the doctor hadn't let her abne the way he 
did." 

"That old woman," said the doctor, “wasn't 
neglected. She had a bottle by her, when she 
died, that I sent out to her less than a wedk be^ 
fine, and she hadn't the half of it drunkit What'S 
more, X tiimuldn't liave minded a fait if Simpldns 
had had ahy right to be inte(r{ 0 ^ but he hadn't. 
Thady F1anagan«Mthat'8 married to old Hddye 
graQd<danghtm^<>*^as contented enongdi trith the 
way she died, and ashed me oieUIy would X have 
any objectiop to his taking home the half*hoitdh of 
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modicine for the use of one of his own children. 
What I say is, that if the woman's own relations 
had no complaint to mahe, nrhat business had 
Sunpkins to be putting in his oar ? What aggra- 
vate me was that kmd of gratuitous and unneces- 
sary interfenng." 

“ I quite see your point," said Meldon, " It's—" 
" You’ve only heard the half of it," said Doyle. 
" The doctor’s backward in telling you, ixTd small 
blame to him ; but Simpkins wtdte off to the Local 
Government Board, preferring a lot of charges 
against the doctor, and against myself as Chairman 
of the Board of Guardians— things you’d wtmder 
ahy roan would have the face to say." 

" What happened ? ’’ said Mddon. 

" We’ve quietened them down for the present," 
said Doyle, " but there was a lot of talk of a sworn 
enquiry. And what did Simpkins do it for if it 
wasn’t just the delight he takes in destroying the 
peace of the town? You know very wdL Mr. 
Meldon, the way we all pulled together hem. 
Catholios and Protestants, and noHrer had any bad 
foding. And where's the good of bringing in the 
Locd Government Board to he edrring up shrtfe 
among^os? But that's not all he did, hcnr the 
half of it, He wrote a letter last OctoW to the 
Inspeetcr-Gemaniil of the Police, eomplainhig of fhe 
sergeant heytmiii that he wasn’t doing hie dOty,*’ 

” I woddni't expect you to be tak^ the part lat 
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the police.’* said Mcldon. ’’You always went in 
for beixtg a strong Nationalist." 

’’And so I am.” said !Doyle. "And so's the 
doctor. In a general way there isn’t two men in 
Ireland that hates the po!^ worse than the doctor 
and myself ; but the sergeant was a decent, poor 
man, with a long famUy dependent on hhn, and 
I never heard tell of his doing any harm to any one." 

" Pefhaps," said Mddon. " that was the reason 
Mr. Simples complained of him. After all, Doyle, 
we must be reasonable. What are the police foCi 
if* it isn’t to do harm to people>-obiectiooahle 
people ? A policeman who never injures anyboi^ 
isn't worth his keep. If what you say about the 
sergeant is true, or anything like true, Simpkins was 
evidently perfectly justified in acting as he did." 

’’ You won’t say that," said Doyle, ’’ when you 
hear the way it happened. There's two apple trees 
in the garden at the back of the house Simons 
fives in." 

X remember them," said Meldon ; " but tliere 
never were any apples on them in my time." 

‘“Jhere were apples on them last year," said 
DoyK however they came there. Simpkins did 
be ss;;^ it was on account of the way he^nnmed 
the trees ; but he’d be talking ft long time b^« 
I’d believe the like of that, way> the apples 
were there, and a good many of them. 1 <^^'t 
see them myself, but they tdl me there mhldtt hnw 
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been Up t6 ten stone altogether. Well, one night 
the half of them was gone. The gossures from 
about the town had them ate.*' 

"Of oouise they had,” said Meldon. "What 
would you expect ? ” 

" What nobody would expect," said Doyle, " was 
the temper Simpkins was in in the morning. He 
was up and down, in and out of the police barrack, 
cursing all sorts. Well, tlie sergeant cam^ out and 
looked at the trees, and he asked Simpkins did he 
have the aj^les cotmtcd before they were took, and 
would he bo prepared to swear to them if so be 
that the police found them for himi You'd think 
tAat would have pacified him, but it di^'t. So 
the sergeant, who wanted to do the best he could 
for the peace of the town, went down to the house 
again after he had his dhmer ate, and two con- 
stables along with'him, and asked the girl that does 
be with Mr. Simpkins — ** 

'* Sabina's red-haired cousin,” said Meldon. 

" Asked her,” said iDoyle, " was there ever a boy 
about the |daoe at night; which of coarse there 
wasn't, her being a respectnble girl that wasn't 
keeping company with any boy> urdess it might he 
wattdng out now end then of a Sunday with Jamesy 
Catroli. Believe you me, it took the sergeant aU 
he' knew to qtdeten down her mother that was over 
at the barracks asking for toe name ot the villatin 
that was taking awtQ' her daughter's Character. 
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Tbat night the rest of the ep|de$ vras took, and 
Simpkins was ht to he put in the asylum in the 
morning. He said the sergeant tvas an incompetent 
jackass.-^Wasn't them the words he used, doctor ? ” 

" And others along with them/' said Dr. 
O'Donoghue. 

“The sergeant, being a man who'd alrvasrs^kept 
himself to himself and didn't mix with bad com* 
pany. wa,sn’t going near the house while the like of 
that language was going on. But he scut down 
the whole of the four constables to look at the 
apple trees ; which they did, ' But Simpkins got 
worse instead of better. He wrote od a note to 
the IMstrun: Inspector complaining of the sergeant. 
But the D.I. had more sense than to take any DQtice> 
knowing well that if there’s an apple in tlie place 
the gossures will get it, and small blame to them." 

“ Sensible man," said Meldon. ^ 

“ When Simpkins got no satisfaction put of him,” 
said Doyle, " he wrote to the County Inspector. I 
can bdl you he took mighty Utile by that. It was a 
w«i^ Of inaybe more, when ho got an answer 
bade. It was Sabina Cfalla^ef told mo what was 
in it, haV% got it out of her cousin, that's servant 
to Simiddns and seen iUe letter, so 1 know what* 
Tm telling you is the trutUl The County Inspector 
said that if there was boycotting in the plsoe, w 
cattle driving* or any hW of lawlessness, Wd be 
qai(k enough to have metim poUce draltod in 
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batoif chaj^ up and down upon the streets of the 
town ; but that he wasn’t going to upset tiie policy 
of the GoVemmiait, and maybe have questions asked 
about him in Parliament, lor the sake of a few shil- 
lings’ worth of apples. You'd think that would 
have been enough for Simpkins, but it wasn't. He 
wrote another letter, up to Dublin Castle, to the 
Insfxjctor-Genoral of Police, no less, and the end of 
it was that the sergeant was moved out of\hi&." 

'* Poor fellow,” said Meldon. ” Did Jre mind 
much ? ” 

'* He did not then, foi they sent him to a better 
station. It sfas only last week they moved him, 
tiiere being a lot of enquiries to be gon«f through 
that occupied them the whole of the wiirter and 
the spring. The doctor and myself is thinking of 
getting up a subsodption to present him witli an 
illuminated address on account of the way he con- 
ducted himself to the satisfaction of the inhabitants 
of this totvn while he was in it, and as a protest 
againat tho und^hand way that Simpkins wont 
about trying to injure him and take the bread out 
of the mouth of his children.” 

** I'Q see 'that th# Mhjor subscribes to that,” said 

MhldOn.* 

lilfr. Meldon,” ssdd Doyle, "what it was 
Jwui were sayihg ou^t to he on the address.” 

It isn’t worth speaking about,” said the doctor 
nM»d«atiy. 
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•' You'd better tell tne." Mcldon. " If I'm 
to be responsiblo for revengixig the wrongs of the 
community on Simpkins, I oug^t to be well in 
eveiy detail of what's going om" 

" It was nothing but just an idea that came aq^oig 
my mind," said the doctor. 

" It may be only that,” said Meldon, “ bat it 
may bei more. The proper person to judge of Hi 
importance is me.. You mtist have frequen w ,o8i^ 
served, doctor, that the man to whom an idea^KOdiitl 
is, not by any means the best judge of its valpe. 
Sometimes he tliinks too much of it. Take Galileo, 
fur instance. He hit upon the fact that the aatth 
goes round the sun, and it struck him as immensely 
important. Ho gassed on about it until everybody 
got so tired of the subject that the authorities had 
to put him in prison and keep Itim there until he 
said it wasn't true, and that he'd 'stop writing books 
to say it was. As a matter ot tact it was true, but 
it didn't matter. We’d all be doing esaefcly the 
same things we ate doing to-day if he had never 
made his beastly telescope. On the other hand, 
men who get a hold of realjly important ideal often 
think very little of them. look, for examide, at 
the case of the man who first thought of dblDtaeiiing 
a lot of people togeth^ and maldiig them ’p»» & ,, 
unanitnous resolution. He didn't even take 
fxottfale to petent the process, and now ijamtSm 
lecmd left of when and where he bit upon mnSm. 
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And yet, where would we all be without unanimous 
resolutions ? Doyle will teU you that govenuuent 
couldn't be carried on and civilisation would prac- 
tically become extinct It may be the same with 
this idea of yours, and I've no doubt that I'll be able 
to judge if you tell me what it is." 

“He was thinking,*' said Do^, “of having a 
{ncture of an apfde tree- in the top left-hand corner 
of the address with apples on. it, and the same 
tree ia the top right-hand comer with no apples. 
He says it would be agreeable to the ser- 
geant" 

“ I don't think much of that," said Meldon. “ It 
strikes me as a poor idea, for three reasonst In the 
first place, you’ll not be able to get an artist who 
can draw the apple trees so that any ordinary man 
could recognise them. I know what I’m talking 
about, for apple trees necessarily come a good deal 
into ecdesiastical art, the kind of art I'm most 
familiar with. I give you my word that the most 
of them might ^ seen lots 

that look like Florence Court yews. As a general 
role, you wouldn't have a ghost of a rxrtion what 
thiciy vmie meant for if it wasn't far Eve and. the 
petpeart* In the next place, I dur’t think the ser- 
geant would care for it. The whoJe business must 
hh painful to him, and he won't care to be obliged 
every day of his life to be staring at sornetldug 
fcikuiidi of fa tibo thitd 
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{kbcd, it unmid almost oesrtaioly irritate Simpkins 
whoa ho heard of it.” 

” It’s that,” said Doyle. '' that we were hoping 
it anight do.” 

'* Well, then, you may pot the idea out of your 
heads. X can’t have Simpkins irritated at present. 
It's of the utmost possible importanoe that he 
should he lulled into a sense of security. 1 can’t 
deal with him if his suspicions axe aroused in the 
slightest. I’ve been with him myself this morning, 
lolling him.” 

” Were you, then ? ” said Doyle. 

” I was, and I think X may say that for the im- 
mediate present he’s lulled.” 

“ And how did you like him ? ”■ said Doyle. 

*' My feelings don't matter,” said Meh^. ” AS 
a matter of fact, iudging from a sii^e interview, I 
Uiotild say he was a pliant enou^, straightfori 
ward sort of man who is trying to do what is right.” 

"If he tried less.” said Doyle, "he’d get on 
better," 

"Quite so. And you ittustn*t think that I’m 
going to allow my personal feeUngs to fot^cfere 
with tny aiction in the tnaitter. Tbe Hajor is my 
friend, and X have a great r^jaxd lor the poor odd 
rector, in spite of h^ lufisring from tmmcHtis. 
iUso X like el Ba%mny. and I’m reai||r 

to help them & any I can. Se. whatever 
opinkot I have feirm^ of Smpkms, X^ gehig to 
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dettl with Hm precisely as ii he were my petsonal 
enemy.” 

” What do you mean to do to him ? ” said the 
doctor. ” You were speaking this minute of a post 
mortem.’* 

” It won't come to that,” said Mddon, ** unless 
you bog^e over the death certificate. But the pre- 
cise details of my scheme I must keep to myself for 
the present, merely saying that.l shall fie severe 
with him. 1 couldn't, in fact, be severer if I caught 
him throwing stones at my infant daughter.” 

*' Is that the one the Major stood for ? ” said 
Doyle. ” He was talking to me about her. A fine 
child she is by all accounts." * 

" She was a fine chUd,” said Mddon, '* until she 
got the whooping-cough. Since then she's been 
wakeful at night— By the way, doctor, what do 
you think is the proper way to feed a child that 
has the whoopnng-cough ? At the present time 
^'s living chiefiy on a kind of yellow drink, made 
up out of a powdery stuff out of a tin which tastes 
like biscuits when it's dry. Would you say now 
that was a good food for her ? ” 

" You can rear a child.’' said the doctor, *' whether 
it has tl|^ whoopingHpougb or not, on pmetty near 
anythh^, so long as you give it enough of whatever 
it is yon db give it.” 

1 glad to hear you say that/* said Mddon ; 
" lor my wile has a notiem that food ought to be 
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vrdghed out by ounces, so that the child wouldn*t 
get too much at a time." 

“ Did she get that out of a book ? " 

She did-^ little book with a pink cover on it. 
Do you know it ? ” 

’* I do not ; but if I were you I'd bum it." 

" I did," said Meldon. “ I burned it before it 
was a week in the house. If I hadn't been a good- 
tempered man, I'cLhave burned the baby along with 
it. She spent the whole of four nights crying, and 
that was before she got the whooping-cough, so 
there was no excuse for her." 

" It was hunger aUed her then," said the doctor. 

“ It was," said Meldon. " I found that out after- 
wards, for she stopped crying as soon as ever she 
got enough to eat. If I'd allowed her to be tarought 
up on the principles laid down in that book her 
temper would have been ruined for life, and she'd 
have been a nuisance to every one she came 
across." 

" 1 wouldn’t wonder/’ said Doyle, " but it might 
be according to that h<^ that Sunfddns was reared. 
It would be hard to account lor the kind of man 
he is any otiier way." 

" It might be that,*^ said the doctor ; ^ but Td 
say myself it’s more HkMy to be the want of beathig 
wl^ he was youug thatfs the matter with faiin.” > 

"Wm you stay and have a bit of dinner now 
yon’re here, Mr. Meldou f " said DOyle. " I wouldn’t 
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like yotir tfsmper would be destroyed for the want 
of what I’d be glad to give you." 

MeldoQ looked at his watch. 

" Thank you," he said, " I will. It’s one o’clock, 
and Satwa ought to have the bacon ready by now 
if she started cookmc it the time 1 told her," 



CHAPTER Vtl. 

Baixymoy House, save for the ocoiasioQal presence 
of a fishSing tenant, has been unoccupied for years. 
Two men are em^doyed to keep the grounds tidy, 
and Hr. Simpkins does his best to see that the work 
is done. But in sjute of his exertions the place is in 
a condition of disorder. There is long grass where 
there ought to be trim lawns J wild growths' of 
bramtdes in nooks originally dedicated to rose gat> 
dening ; and a general air of exuberance about the 
trec$ and shrubs, Ii0ss King found all this very 
charming. She took a walk round the pleasme 
grounds on the evening of her arrival, and felt that 
she had happened upon the IDrish demesi^e of her 
dream&~»a region of spacious dih^ddation, exquisite 
natural beauty, romantio 'possibUities. and an in* 
exWustitdp supply of local colour ; a plaoe very 
diEerent iudeed from ihe trim Thames-rdde villas 
in which she generally spent her summer*' hoHdaya. 
Her maid unpariked a box of rattuisitm foi: the 
country life suited, by the 3tores> and came, 
jboffom of it. upon a v&y gay hammock made of 
^green and scarlet strings* w«e 
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with its appesxance, and the promise it gave of 
hixurions rest. Alter breaklast next morning she 
summoned the two gardens to her presence, and 
gave orders that the hammock should be securely 
hung in a shady place. The men were unaccustomed 
to hammocks, but with the help of some advice from 
the maid, they tied it to two trees in a corner of 
what had once been a tennis court. They were so 
pleased with it that they stood looking ai it lyith 
great appreciation until Miss King came out at 
about twelve o'clock. She brought with her a 
bundle of manuscript and a fountain pen, intending 
to work into her new novel a description of Bally* 
moy House and the demesne, * 

The men watched her settle herself, and then 
came forward cautiously and asked if there was 
anything they could do for her. Miss King 
suggested that they should go away and do their 
work. They went obedioitly, but returned in a 
few minutes with two scythes. 

it's fdeasittg to ^ your ladyslup," said the 
elder of the two, I s«as tMnking of cutting the 
grass beyond, while the weather's fine, and we’d 
have a tilwnctt of getting the hay saved without 
rato.” * 

Mias Kkkg was not vcary well pleased. She would 
havw ixeCerred to be left alonet in order tjbat she 
dii^ enjoy thoroughly the picturesque d^iipida* 
tiOa dui wkdied to describe. But she did hot see 
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her >vay to forbid the cutting of the grass. The 
two men sharpened their scythes noisily and mowed 
down several swathes of long grass. Miss mng 
watched them, mildly interested. At the end of 
five minutes they stopped mowing and whetted 
thdr scythes again. Then they sat down, lit their 
pipes, and looked at Miss Ki^. She busied her- 
self with her papers, and made some corrections 
with the fountain pen. When their pipes were 
about half smoked, the m^ rose, whetted their 
scythes for the third time, and mowed again. 
Miss King stopped writing and watched them. 
The day grew hotter, and the spells of mowing 
became shorter. Miss King gave up the attempt 
to write, and lay dreamily gazing at the men, 
roused to active consdousness now and then by 
the rasp of the hones against the scythe blades. 
At one o’clock the men, guessing it to be dinner- 
time, stopped pretending to work and went away. 
A few minutes later Miss King, feeling the need of 
luncheon, disentani^ from hammock, 
bundled her papeiu togetW* and went ihto the 
house. 

At two o’clock the men, carrying IMt acytbM, 
returned to the tamis court, which wis joearly 
half mowed. At !udf*past two Mies Klag jedaed 
them, and climbed as gmoefolly as She oi^ into 
the hammodc. Sim bxonght a book with hm 1^ 
time instead of her manueeript. The afternoon 
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was hotter than the mominif had been, and there 
was a very soothing sound of bees among the 
branches of the trees. Miss King, who had eaten 
her luncheon with a good appetite, went to sleep. 
The two gardeners, after a ^ort consultation, sat 
down Under a tree and smoked- At half>past three 
Meldon arrived. 

" You seem," he S'id to the mm, " to bo taldng 
tWngs pretty easy. Are 3rou supposed to he mow- 
ing that lawn, or i' Mr. Simpkins paying you to cut 
the legs oS any tiger or other wild beast that comes 
up with the idea of devouring Miss King in her 
bleep ? " 

The men grinned pleasantly, and put theb' pipes 
in their pockets. 

'* It's how we didn't like to be disturtung the 
young lady," said the elder of the two men, " and 
her lying there qmet and innocent, maybe tired 
out, the creature, with the way she's been travelling 
to and fro.” 

” Isn't it Callaghan your name is ? ** said Meldon. 

”It is. Glory be to Gkdt hut it's wonderful 
the way you’d know me, Mr. Mddon, and you out 
of the place these throe years." 

"Send* that other man away," *'iid MeldOn, 
" and listen to me while f speak to you." 

"Hittpikey,'' said Callaghan to Ms f«ltow 4 alk»urer* 
'''let you oK with you and get the pototoes 
eastbed up beyond In the garden. It’s wonderful. 
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s6 it the way yoa*d tahe a delight in sitting 
thare all day and not doing a hand's tom." 

Mickey went o&, still grinning. HO had no 
intention of earthing up the potatoes. Oigghig 
is hard work, not to he lightly undertaken on a 
hot afternoon. M^don watched him out of sight, 
and then turned to Callaghan. 

"I’m speaking confidmtially to yon," he said, 
*' and I hope that nothing I say will—*" 

" Take care," said Callaghan, " that you wouldn’t 
wake hcrsdf, talking so loud and alL" 

Meldon looked at Miss King. 

".She seems pretty sound," he said, speaking 
more softly. 

" It's tired she is, the creature," said Callaghan. 
"It would be a shame to wake her. though I 
wouldn’t care myself for the notion of sleeping 
ht one of them new-fashioned beds." 

" What T want to say to you is this," said Meldon. 
" You know Mr. Sunpkms, of coarse ? " 

" I do." 

" Is he a jparricujUu' frioid of yours ? " 

"Hh is not," said Callaghan. "Ihe Lbtd iot- 
give me for saying the like I but I hate him worse 
than I do the dbvil." • 

" I thought yon probehly tmuld," said Mtidbn, 
** ahd I don't wonder «t ih Any man who 
the sort of way you w^re woridi^ adk^ 1 arthrad 
would be pretty siii« to hate Simi^kias*" 
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" Since «v«r he come to the place,” said CaHa* 
ghani, " thore’s been neither peace loor quiet iq it. 
There doe^'t a day pass bi^t he's up here asking 
why this isn't done, and what's the matter with 
the other thing, and whether I couldn't manage 
to settle up some contraption or other. Many's 
the time I’ve said tp myself it would be better 
for me to starve out on the .bog beyo&<l *>1^ to 
have the life plagued out of me listening to the 
way he does be talking.'' 

“I expect,” said Meldoa, “that he’s sunply 
trying tof make you do your work, and a hard 
job he has of it.” 

‘'Any way, it's what I'm not accustomed to; 
and what’s more, won’t stand.” 

” You’ll have to stand it for a while more, any 
way. That's what I want to impress on your mind. 
I can't have a wol'd said against Mr. Simpkins in 
the presence of Miss King.” 

” The young lady there ? ” 

” Yes, that exact young lady. She's a stranger 
in these parts, and you’re more or less responsible 
for the Opinkms she forms of the people the comes 
across. . It's ,to you shell be looldng for guidance 
edien she’s hi a difficulty and wants informa^bn 
about a*^ one.” , 

' ■” She win, of course. Why wouldn't ' She ? 
Aann't I old^enojo^ to be her father and the lather 
of ft doaen mom Ktee her ? ” 
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"Exiwjtly,” said Mddon. "So whan die con- 
sults you about Mr, Simpkins you'll say all the 
good you con of him. and you’ll praise him up 
to the servants in the house in such a way that 
they'll repeat what you've said to her." 

" Would you have me tell what isn't trae ? " 

“ I would." 

" Wotl, then. I'll not do it. I've more respect 
for myself, let alone the young lady, tlian to do 
the hkc." 

"Don't tike that tone with me," said Meldon, 
" for I’H not stand it. There isn’t a man in Ire* 
land this minute that has a greater respect for the 
truth than I have. It's a good thing--one of the 
best things there is~~in its proper place. But 
there's no tagger mistake than to suppose that 
because a thing is good in one place at one time, it 
must necessarily be good evci^here and always. 
Take the case of bottled porter. You're not a 
teetotaller, are you ? " 

" I was one time," said Callaghan, " after the 
mission there did be going round the country last 
opting. They had me pledged before I i^tly 
understood what it was they were doing; but. 
thanks be to Ciod. Titt through with* it now. 
and can take a drop of as trail as 

another," 

" Very weE. Then ycm’ll appreidate what I say 
about bottled porter. It's a good thing when you 
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have it in a tombler, and tiie tumbler in your 
hand, and ym thirsty." 

“ It is.” Callaghan spoke with conviction. He 
viras thirsty at the moment, and he had some hope 
that Meldon might possibly have the bottle of 
which he spoke in liis pocket. He was disap* 
pointed when Meldon went on with his speech. 

” But it*s not a good thing when somebody jogs 
your elbow and sj^s the whole of it over the 
legs of yomr trousers. Now it's exactly the same 
vnth truth. It's all right under certain circum- 
stances. It’s one of the worst things going when 
it's told to the wrong man at the .wrong time. 
You follow me so far. I hope. Very welj. Now 
I want to make it plain to you that the truth 
about Mr. Simpkins must not be told to Miss 
King. I expect he’ll be up to call on her to- 
morrow or next day, and it’s most important that 
she should not be prejudiced against him.” 

'* Have you a match made up between them ? ” 
asked Callaghan. 

" I havu.” 

"And why couldn’t you have said so before? 
If that’s the way of it, it isn’t likely I’d be saying 
a word il^at would turn her against the man that’s 
laid down Soir bo' to marry. There was a friend 
of my own one time that had a match madn op 
for Ms smi with a girl that had a good forttme. 
Bat there was only one leg on her* and he was 
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tearrible feared that the hoy'd never tabs her if 
he found it out. There wasn't one in the plate, 
only myself, that knew the way the girl was on 
account of her father living away beyond the bog. 
Do you think I Said the word ? 1 did not. And 
the boy was well enough pleased at the latter 
end.” 

” In this particular case," said Meldon, " you'll 
have tok do rather mote than keep your mouth 
shut. Simpkins' legs are all right, of course, 
but—” 

” He has the divil of a long tongue.” 

"Well, don't dwell on his tongue when you're 
talking ;ibout him to Miss King." 

“ Beyond saying an odd time that he's a pleasant* 
spoken gentleman, 1 will not.” 

"That's right,” said Meldon. "I shall roly 
absolutely on you. And you aic to let me know 
from time to time how they get on together when 
he comes up here to Visit her.” 

"If there's Any impropriety of conduct be* 
twe^ them.” said CaUaghan. " 111 speal: to your 
reverence.” 

"0oa*i misunderstand me,” said Meldon* "I 
dtai^t want to interfoto vNNh thdr fov|e»iaakiiig. 
The moto of that they do, the better 111 hej^teased. 
Even if thc^ tnh ratoW h>ito «tctntBaes-*>” 

" It's what I won't be a p«rt)l|fo,*' said Calhs* 
0m. I don't hold with thcai^ys. and tliie 
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dergy is a^nst them, all but yonrsdf ; and you 
ought to he ashamed to he encouraging Ihe like.'* 

” You don't in the least understand the situa> 
tion," said Meldon. " Mr. Simpkins and Ifiss Eii^; 
are both English, and in ISngland thegr manage 
these things quite difierently from the way we do 
here." 

“ We]l» it's yourself oug^t to know about that, 
seeing that you're a Protestant." • 

"It's not so mudi a question of r^igion," 
said Mddon. " It's temperament. I don't suppose 
you understand what that means; hut the fact 
is, that an EngiishWoman wouldn't marry a man 
wlu^ hadn't been making love to her ofE and on 
for at least a week. If he hadn't got her thor- 
oughly accustomed to his occasionaSy squeesdi^; 
her hand, and ofietmg to pick dowers for her, and 
laddng up anything she dropped about, and,— 
But I ae^’t go Into details. The fact is, that if 
he hadn’t made love to her pretty wblently, 
wouldn't consider it decent to mkrry hjpou That’s 
the enrt of people the English are." 

queer," said CaBaghan, "and that’s 

a fact" 

" Ihej( ere," said Ijbddcm. " Bui we've simply 
l^ot to taka them as we find them, TluUe'siao 
use our trying to teach than better ways, for 
tiksy wotfidn’tlistim to us. I'Ui telling you all 
Hfis so that yii won’t be shocked if you happen 

4 
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to SCO Simpldns kissing Miss Kfogi It’s no affair 
of yourSt to start with ; and, in the sexsond place, 
there’s no poont in csomparaiive eilhnobgy so Irmly 
eatablished as the tact that morality is q\ute a 
different thing among different peoples. What 
woxild be wrong for you and me may be, and is, 
perfectly right for Miss King and Simpkins. I 
needn’t gfo into that more fully. All yon have 
to do is to crack up Simpkins as a first-rate sort 
of man that any girl would be lucky if she mar- 
lied; and then let me know how they hit it off 
together when they meet” 

“ru do H. I’d do more than that to oblige 
your reverence in the matter of making a match 
for anjr boy about the place; for Tto not one 
to spoil his chances on a boy, not if I hated him 
wjrse than I do Simpkins.” 

*' Very well. Now 1 want to speak a fevr wonds 
to Miss King, but it won’t do for me to wake her 
up. She wouldn’t like it; and what's more, she 
might susp^t that we’d been talking together about 
her. I'll go back to the house and walk ofeir hsta 
aordss the lawn. YU signal to you ns soen’es I’m 
ready to start, and then you go over and twJre 
Miss King." , 

’’I wouldn't Uke to do it. I’d be aifosHned, for 
fear she think I was taking a liberty.” ^ ' 

” 1 don’t want yon to go and Mtoke her,” said 
Meldon. pour «old water over her. any* 
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tbi| 9 g fd that sort. Ju>t tains your scythe over 
dose to vtliece sbe is, and as soon as evei I give 
the signal, ym be(^ to scrape the blade oi it 
with your stone and whistle a tune at the same 
tune 08 loud as you can.” 

” ' T2>e Wearing of the Green/ or the 
like ? 

'* Not * The Wearing of the Green.' It’s a melan- 
chfolyt soothing sort of tune which would probably 
only make her sleep sounder. Whistle a gouS lively 
jig." 

" I will," said Callaghan. 

Meldon walked away. When he readied the 
bouse he stood on the top step of the flight which 
leads to the hall door and waved his pocket baud' 
kerchief. Callaghan picked up bis scythe cautiously, 
and want on tiptoe across to Mi^ King's ham* 
mocln He did not wish to disturb her pteoia' 
ttird|y» Then, his hone in one band and his scythe 
in the other, he stood and watched Meldon. The 
haiwiherctikd waved again, and MeldcNa started 
walking ItnisUy across the lawn. The hone rasi^ 
hatsldy egainsfc the scythe blade, and " the Irish 
Wesiheirwcti^^ ** rang out shrilly. Mbs King woks 
whSi a stgrt, Callagh^ turned avray horn her, and 
Stm nhllidlng vigorously, began to mow, Meldon 

Hoar d» ytgi do, Mbs Kingl" he said. "I 
ha||>eiMid to 1^ iMUtting the gate and I just oaUed 
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In 'to see bow yott aw getting on» and to see whet|b«r 
tbew is anything X can do for yon." 

Miss King blinked, got her feet ont of that hanv' 
mock, W up. and sh^ hands witli Meldon. 

"It’s very kind of yon. Won’t you come in* 
side and have some tea, or shall I get them to 
lading it out here ? ” 

" No^ thanks. No t<;a for me. X haven^ time 
to st«^ : and besides, I've had luncheon vdth Mr* 
Hoyle. ' You know what that means." 
said Miss King. "X don't," 

" Well, I needn't go into details." said l^^ldon ; 
" but as a matter of fact when you've hmched with 
Mr, Hoyle you don't want anything more to drink 
for a long time. By the way, yon'te not kxddng 
ont for a cook jnst at {aesent, aw yon ? " 

" Ho, I'm not. What made yon think 1 was ? " 
" Peojde generally aw." said JMMdon. ** In fact, 
I've hardly ever met any one who wasn't. I hap^ 
Inst now to know of a really enoeltent gi|'l, cadibd 
Sabina. With a little training she'd make a 
rate She's first cousin to ttw wd-haiwd ghf 
vvh^withlifr.Simi^k^ That>awepnnnism^^ 

\ K 


'"'Xsit? Who is M^. $imidiiiia9 Obu fif tminm. 
ha’s ^ mm horn whmn X took the 
" A idlow,'' Mid " ]Mmg> 

andvigM^ Tim amt of mm»^ 

** it ttibuld ft ] 0 fc to . > 


% ' 
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'MCbtt KJaiS Mmbd ixKudeMtMtly inteoMtAd. 

**But mtiy do yo«i think,** idie said, ‘*that his 
semat*s first cnwsin— " ' , 

"Sabina is h«r name," said Meldon. "It*s a 
vttty aitraotivtt name, isn't it ? " 

" Y«s. But why ^ you think it Hkaly that Mr. 
Shnpkans' servant's first cousin can cook ? " 

"He's a most particular man." said Meldpn; 
"fid^aty to a degtae about having eve^jii^thing 
qpite light, always worrying the life out oi his 
servants, which is excellent for them, of coferse; 
bat, weU, if he was married "-*4i«vsank his voice 
agaish-**! expect his wife would consider herself 
quife justifiied in kilfing hitn, I daresay heTl be 
tip to call on yon this altemoota." 

" If he's as bad as that,” said Miss King, " I had 
bettwr go in and ti<fy my hair before he comes." 

" Bsrhaps ^ hwd," said Ifeldon. 

" Ton're very nide>" said Misa King. 

She kmilsd as she spoke, blushed slightly, and 
then kx^klng At Meldou from under her t^ydbshes, 

** CbhiQ hbw, ten me ^ truth. Am I an abso- 
htle high^ *; 

'11116$); !ipaen would have attempted a pretty speech 
df Mm* sort Many men would have mspondied 
1h‘lSb with a. glanrie of admhntion. 

nwqir film «yw, and a singukudy afhmctive 
way of ld(&)g ont of tlfcu» eomma of dymu MSas 
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*Sii3g was, in iact, a Httle tised of faer own fiompKny, 
and would have Uked to hear Meldon say some- 
thing .pleasant abottt her appearance, 3hn would 
have enjoyed heisdf vmy if he had attempted 
some s%ht flirtation with her. But he snubbed 
her sev«^. 

" I told yon yesterdbiy/’ he said, " that I’m a 
married man. I have a dau^ter two years old, and 
I'm a deigyman. 1 really can't allow you-»‘* 

The soft look vanished in an instant from Miss 
King’s eyes. They flashed fieccSly. Her face 
became suddenly crimson. 

"You are outrageous.” she said. "How dare 
you suggest— ? How dare you even think— ?"* 

She sprang to her feet and started at a rapid 
pace towards the house. Her head was pol^ 
defiantly. Mdidon. though he could only see her 
back, felt certain that her chin wis in tfan air. 
Callaghan, who had retired with his sc^rthe to the 
middle of the lawn, stopped mowing and stared 
after Miss King. Then he laid down hte scytiie 
and approached Meldon, 

^ ‘Webs you telling her.” he aakid, tlM maibdi 
you had laid out for her ? ” 

”Hb,’^eald Midkbi. with a teoad ainfis. ''I 
wasn't.” 

”Froin tii^ look of her.” said Csllai^. ”1 
thought maybe you mii^t.’' 

”Well. I wasn’t AB I was ttying tp^msim 
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to hex was tbat sbe cotildn't many 

me/* 

"I’d say," said Callaghajj, "tljat she seea tliat 
plain enough, however it was that you put it to 
her." 

" I thought it better to maJte it quite clear at 
once," said Meldon. " Sie was looMog at me in 
a Idnd of way you'd hardly understand." 

" I roijht. then,” said Callaghan, still grini^. 

" You would not,” said MeldMu “ You told 
me a moment ago that the priests wouldn’t let 
you f " 

"There's many a thing," said Cal lagh a n , "that 
the elergy might not approve of, but— 

"Any how," said Meldon, " it was that Miid of 
w^ she looked at me, and I though^ >1 better to 
put a stop to it at one*.” 

" You’re right there ; and it’s no more than what 
I'd expect of you," 

" I don't think you quite grasp my point yet,” 
said Meldon, " In a gwieral way I dwuldn't mind 
her itooMug at me any way she liked. I might have 
enjoyed it, if Shg’d done it well* as I expect she 
could But under the existiug drcumstances I 
had to stop her ; because, if die took to looMng 
at me like that, dic’d look quite another way at 
Mr, and thou he wouldnt be inelhied to 

marry h^," 

",Y6u'r» dead Mi tm that match," sdd CaEagdum. 
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** t am. Xt*a most important that it shonid oome 
00 " 

** She’s a fine gul,” said Callaghan, " She'll too 
good tor the like Of Simpldiil He'll be tomeat- 
ing her the way does be tormenting everybody 
ahont the place." 

"Believe you me/' said MMdon. "shell know 
how to manage him," 

"She might/’ said CaUaghaa. the looks 
of her,' when she left you this minute, 1 wouldn't 
say but she might," 



cHAmp vin. 

It Ural dglit o’dodk, and the evaaing was deliciously 
wann. Major Kent and Meldon sat in hammoi^ 
Chaim on the gravel outside Portsmouth Lodge. 
XIm^ had dined comfortably, and their pipes were 
lit. For a time neither of them spoke. Below 
them, b^rcmd the wall which bound^ the lawn, 
lay the watem of the bay, where the Spindrift, 
Major Kent's y&cht, bung motionless over her 
nmoring-buoy. The eyes of both men were iUnd 
on her, » 

"I ledL" Said Meldon at last, "Bka the village 

** There are km In INlymoy," said the Major. 
" Reih^ is the man who wmks for me. you feel 
Hite hi^ 1^ sorgf lor you. He's geoemBy dnmk 
at this hour/’ 

" X Teffg,** said U^on, " to Longfellow's village 
lAsehlsnIllu Yon'iw not a highIy<«dQcated num, 
X hhi|i(V|r, bntt^t thormhl: you'd have^heard of him. 

Usttfsieiw anttB 
I* UtaH stMiur IS inn hMSi.* 
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It’s a poem whidt most people learn while at scihooL 
I am sometimes tempted to think that you never 
were at school.” 

” I don’t see, Jf. J., that yonr mnscles are any- 
thing particular to swa^er about.” 

** I wasn't reiening to my muscles,” said lleldon. 
” The resemhlaiice 1 speak of lies in the fact that 
I’ve * earned my mght 'S repose.' The village black* 
smith felt that he deserved his after listening to his 
daughter singing in the local church choir. I've 
undergone an ev«i severer narve strain. I've 
practically anranged the marriage betweai Simpkins 
and the murderess. *' 

*' I ^sh very much that I knew exactly hrhat 
you've been doing all day, J. J. 1 always feel 
nervous wh<m you go out alone. I never Ikttow— *” 

” I’ll give yon an exact account of my proceed- 
ings, if you Uke. First, I had i personal intervhiw 
with ^mpkins ; and 1 may as wen aay at once that 
I was on the whole favourably impressed by him. 
I don't mean to say that he ought not to he kilted, 
hat meirdy that if left to myi^ t would net go 
out of my way to Idil Idim Ih^next talkod th& 
matter over with Il^yle mod D|r. OlkyWhtC 
T fbond that fh^ <p4te agreed with you r'^ana fhe 
doctcHr is prepaid to idgn the dedth certifitata da 
soon as Mlaa Klng--*who* will, of conme, lid 
Ifirs, ^mpkhnH-has didshed him od: I then CalMi 
at Ballymoy Iloitsa and anwagad iHth fihiteghaft* 
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to keep me ixifonscd of the progress 
of eoatti. l^sUy, I mtervieomd Miss King herself. 
I was unfortuoatelsr obliged to offend her a little, 
and 1 eiqpect she won*t care about talking to me for 
the nesrt few days.” 

” Did you allude to the trial ? ” 

*‘Mo. And she wouldn’t have minded in the 
least if I had. She’s quite frank with me in talking 
about her art. The fact is, she wanted to fli^ with 
ine^ and of coarse I couldn't have that.” 

” Are you sore pf that, J. J. ? It seems to me 
very uslilmly tiiat a lady of that sort would want 
to dirt with a ctotgytnan.” 

** Fm not exactly an onhnaiy clergyman,'' said 
jjdeldon, ” and she certain^ did wuut to dirt with 
me. I OMfId see it fay the espression of her eye. 
Any man who knows anything about women gets 
into the Mray of judging them very hugely by the 
ex^smsion ^ tb^ Vou find after a little 
practice that you are able to tell with almost ab* 
tokDfin certainty adiat Ibid and there 

was np miatakB about Miss King’s this aAnmeoa.” 

abid the Major, *<'that yen went 

aWdyCttonce,” 

’’ft ‘dilaV' said Meldon. "It was she who 
WMMt'kway, I hturt her feelings by tdOingh^ 
thlfi: a manfed itum. Sbb flew into a temper 

" ^ pibst be a sietyw” , 
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** No, ahe^s got-^-^not in tibi» least |t wm aunf^b^ 
a case of irtiat VirgQ oaJls * injtnla fomm,* ” 
'* Talk said Major Eant» ** Ym) kw»w 

t don't LotiiPu''^ 

'^Novfr ndnd/* said M^don; *'you iminldn't 
tHidecstand it a feit batter if X put it into Bni^idt 
¥on bavan't the neoesaaiy ejqpeiianoe. And in 
any case it doesn't in tbe least matter* The in»* 
{tortaut thin^ fear yon to gat a hold of is that the 
inoxno^ i$ ojinlrdxi^eds ond ooi^tliixkg <}uiio 

iiiifortsoesi tip }t Witt oomo ofii 1 told 
that ^die had a large fortune and viua the tdece of 
an earl. Those fa^, in addition to her |>eeso|Ml 
dutfm, uriU, 1 imagine, bring him rapidly tqp t^ the 
scratch. X can do no mom for the yteaant. Thetfis 
wby X Bft i d X wd$ t)ioi ip W d tod 

ugr n^oae." 

"Xt’i early yet," said the Major. "X eeldaih 


turn in belom eleven. But. of ooune. yon osh go 
oM kt onm if yoa Bha.'* 

''^Wton X 4|iiji>ti0d ttiK^ 0toiit tto 
solid W M Idi fffti ** % 

X tto to s t btiAtojto ^ tofi At tito 

H^tto ci toftt to ii to tolM tito 

lolwiRa tstof wto ii tito t '^X toi ijpito 

liiM Ik dMito tift M"ito 

' <, * * 1 
** X'^m tf M t tS to lf IMMI litot.*^ jWh lfrt ttolUflIfitiu 

W ^■T' WT Iff'"' W(| * TfyWBr (f 
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** t wem goiag to your wliolo 

holUbiiy inumiiiid tMtdlcwurds ood forward between 
thte and Ballymoj/^." 

*'I lean't take a rc^iuiar eruiae," said Meldon. 
'"t abeoltiteiy must be bade here the day after 
to-'tooiTow. Ko tnktter how carefully you arrange 
things, there’s always a risle of something going 
wrong. Quite a tridjuig accktait might upset the 
entireplan, and fought to be on tlm sped to straighten 
things obt directly tlu^ begin to get into a tan^e.” 

Ifajor Itent sn^ no answer. Hs aat amokmg 
until his pipe tveut out. Then for a while he sat 
with the empty pipe in his mouth, sucking at it as 
if it were seitt alight. He was thinking de«ply. 
tha evening dadmned slowty, and a fajnt bieese 
stole in hoBi the aea. 

" Every prospect of a fine day tomiOnow,** said 
HddOn^ * 

the Major took no notice of the mmeurk. Meldon 
Slkd a fr«^ pipe, aiul watched the togging 

at ifH moorh^ aa the Ineew fresbejMd or died and 
titM bolTs 

mH the Major at ]a(it, i^waldag very 
ihMOy, ** f 4 ttther you didnV* 

*'^1 kanw^yem enjoy this sokI oi thing. 4nd I 
«j|^ yeu^ I'd like yutt to 

lifliM imMmI Mdeiei. but I Uriah lit om 
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" tVy and bn a little mow eiti^cit. Major, f 'm 
a quick'witted man, and I can generally guesi at 
your meaning, no matter how yon map ft up in 
paraphrasea, but tlds time I really can't. The 
only amusement I've proposed so is a short 
trip in your yacht. I suppose you don't grudge 
me that ? " 

" You know very well I don’t, J. J. But I wish 
you nbuldn’t play these tricks with Simpkins. He*3 
a man i don’t like." 

"You told me that last nJght," said Meldun, 
" and I agreed at once to have him murdered." 

" Of course I know that you like taBiing in that 
sort of way, and 1 don't mind it a 1^ It's your 
way of making jokes, and you don't mean any harm 
hy what you say ; but I'd really rather not be mixed 
up with Simpkins even hy way of a joke. 1 don't 
like the man at alt." * 

"Don't repeat that again," said MeAdon. "I 
(pdte believe you. And as for the murder Of 
kins being a joke, 1 assure you it's nothing ol the 
sorti. I may be lUppant^^Hwverid peopib have 
ceiled me fii{i|>ant<^bdt I draw the Ihie at 
lokna about murdext It*! a seHoos anhjeet. Bi 
Mt Tve moiw than otme hesitated about 
Wmo this Ibaisinma at ail It’s mainly year sMm 
that I'm dong it" 

'*1%mdon'%(|oit,'*sidd^^ "'IlmdWfHlte 
wain that yOn mean a word you any, 
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'I'l mm it all. Am I kind of mtm who 
what he doesm’t mean ? Come now, Major ; 
yw’ve Imown me a good many years, and we’ve 
been in some tig^t placei> together. Have you 
ever heard me say a thing 1 didn't mean ? " 

" To be quite candid,” said the Major, " I have* 
once or twice.” 

" You’re entirely mistaken. You have not. 
And in any case 1 mean what I say now. Do you 
really sui^>ose that Td have spent the whole* of this 
hot i^y fagging up and down the roads about Bally* 
moy if X wasn’t in earnest about what I was at ? ” 
’’But you don’t. Yon can’t tiunk that this 
lad])s~ifiss King or whatever her name is—will 
really mnrcler Simpkins ? ” 

’’She'll try to if she marries him. I can't be 
abeolutely certain that she'll succeed, but X think 
it's vmy hkely that she will She’s had a lot of 
louctiee, and by her own account she’s been un- 
usiuily 

’’That'll all rot, of course,” said the Major. 
” Murder Isn’t oonimitted In that siHt of way, Ko 
wnman would ddUbcrately with hpr eyes open*—” 
"Old Mrs. Larimer murder her husband by 
aocidflot^ ce did rim intend to do it and plan the 
whale tiring out befortimnd ? ” 

** t don’t know.’* 

*'.1fan do knowv You read the evidence and 
yon mad % judge’a nhaige, end you know es weU 
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xtis 

m I da th<it sbe {Mrocaeded it^ the mo»t d«lIlMr»te 
possible.** * 

*' Xt lo<dci|^ like it,’* said the Mt^or. *' X mtist 
say it looked ISce it.” 

'* Very weQ* Is UUa itins Mrs. Lotiiuari or is 
‘•Xdoo’tlcn0w,** 

” I proved to you yesterday evenrog that she la. 
I proved it ia a way that left no possible room tor 
doubt 01 your mind, if you are honest with your* 
self and XmIc facts plainly in the lace. X am not 
going into the proof againt because it*s a very eoc* 
hausting thing and I've had a hard day. Be^es, 
if it didn't convince yon the first time, it w|ouliin’t 
♦ be seconds Trains of reasoning aren't like adver-* 
tisemmits. You come to heheine dmt a certain 
kind of piU will prevent your going bald beeanse 
yon've seen etatmnents to that effect ten thouaand 
tnnes. It's the oumtsktive weight of repeated 
easerthm which oompels belief in that case. But 
the kind dl bdkf which depcnda on npn(|aiiBg: B 
oulttf cUfiMwt* If voii'vtt tbi sort ol tabiDort iMbItib 
oainMil,||i«ep ih« proof iohioh Bidfihd gNe^of ufse 

of hib no thitfhirtir fMMlttpte fit if 

will he^ yen hi the kNwi Ifhaf e * «iiMi pff 
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Will Missi King xonnkr iMir neci bus* 

band?*’ 

** If she^s Mr^. Lorimer/’ said the Major, *' and 
if Mrs. Loruner xburderdd**-’' 

'* Thors are no * i& * about the matter,” said 
Ijleldon ; " she unquestionably will. She me 
so herself, and whatever else she is she*s a woman 
of her word. There remains now only <»ie qoes- 
Ihm, Who is her next husband to be ? And the 
answer to that may be given in two ay^blea — 
Smpldaa.^* 

** If yon really bdUe\re all that/* said the Haj<n, 
and—” 

do,” said Meldon. 

Then you're going to commit a hotzibie orime, 
and t hudston your stopping at once.” 

” I can’t stqp it now. I've set the thtog going, 
and it can't be stepped. Yon might have stopped 
it jwnMiday« hut you're too late now. I'm sorry 
|(ar {MtoT $lte{ddns uys^ X ihon^t him a decent 
enq^ tort of man.” 

^Ha'sncad.” 

lAdto ydt ace again. Xn 00a' breath you try 
to atop foCK and to the very next hrSath you mga 
to go on. Which do you maahil 
Not thlil'it matters, for the thtog is as good as 
dmto itotr. Still yon ottoht to try and eoltomto 
i^tot hM to totodtei^ mahtog itojtoto xnlffil^ and 
tisto tohihtog to jto Ytoastoytolndiytoo^^ 
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aB4 so far I could judge sincerely, that you wished 
Simpkins was dead. Now you pretend that it’s a 
shock to you to hear that he’s going to be killed. 
That’s what I call vacillation, and you ought to be 
ashamed of it.” 

Major Kent sighed heavily. 

** There’s no use my talking,” he said, " but 
you’ll get yourself into trouble some day wi^ these 
jokes ol yours,” 

” Maj^,” said Meldon, ” I’ve absolutely no 
patience with you. You’re back again at that joke 
theory of yours, after I’ve spent ball the evening 
explaining to you that this isn’t a joking matter at 
aU. I must decline to discuss the matter any 
further. We’ll talk of something else. X was 
speaking to O’Bonoghue tonlay about the proper 
way of feeding the child when it has whoping* 
cough. He says it ought to be given as mu^ ns 
it wants to eat of any ordinary kind of food. X’m 
i t tcUne d to agree with him. Now what is your 
dniiiiati ? ’’ 

” X suppose you’re flunking of your own child ? ” 
” Vftf, i am. And don’t i<»g»t thnt sIm's not 
inerefyinyditild. Sim’s alto yQnrgod*chlld.'’ 

” wMt,i I gave her a silvet twig. Eddn't 1/ ” 

You 4^ A capital mug, huge and heavy, 
e*ll be very grabdul to you lor dMd; mug sume 
jhibughf tiry td tlm pieie^ 
it is tctdint itssidlbnedny by dr«}pplni itsgaliwt 
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«nm«r of ijie feaidcr yrhm it was glv«9a her to play 
#{tk You did yotir duty in the matter of a mug. 
and I'm not suggesting lot a moment that you 
should give her another. When 1 reminded you 
that yon ate her god-father. I merely wanted to 
suggest that you ought to take some little interest 
in her health and education.'* 

But I don’t know what babies ought to eat.” 

'* What you really mean is that you dcjn*t care. 
You’re so wrapped up in this miserable local squabble 
with Simpkins about a salmon that you’ve lost all 
interest in the wider subjects which are occupying 
the attention (d the world.” 

* Come now, J. J. Your haby-^he’s a very 
nice baby and all that* But really—” 

** 1 won’t talk about her any more if she boves 
you. 1 thought, and hoped, that she mi^t in- 
terest you. That's the reason t started her as a 
ttipio of oonversation. As she doesn’t, IH drop her 
ai^ adt onee. But what am I to do? I began 
thfo evening with a Sterary eHoslon, and found 
that you'd never heard cd Inngfelldw’s 'Village 
Blacksmith.* That wasn’t a very encouraglQg 
atartv yod'tt adimt. last night I tried you 
ait. and all you did was to mix it up with morality, 
wtteh, aa evvryhody knows, is a p^ectly hopdesa 
dbfiajl ^ do. The andent Eehrews ‘had moee 
adjasch They Vrem apedalists in iqora^ 
dl^hiitely forbade art. Whereas the <3Mcs, villo 
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vHon tftistsi), woxt in for a tht>fou|^y imauwdl 
kind of lifCt Finding l^t you ninere tot«Uy la* 
different to the metaphyel(» of the teethntie, t 
Offered you an intctestinf chain of ahetract reason* 
iaff< What was the result ? Yon Vere absoltitely 
onaMe to follow mei. I then threw out some 
hints which night have led to an Interesting psy- 
chological discussion, hut you didn't know what 
1 meant This evening I touched on one of the 
great principles wMch most guide us in the eon* 
sideration of the whole feminist q^uestian—" 

" That was when you talked about judging Mass 
King’s intentions by the look of her eyes,”’ said 
the Major. > 

''Yes; it was. And so far as I ean racoUect, 
all yon did Was to grin in a futile and somewhat 
vul^ way. Kbally, I taied to talk to you about 
ddld culture, which is one of tbs moat haqpottant 
ptoblans of our day ; a problem Whach is ocdufits^ 
log the attention of statesmen, phtfaptlKop^ 
j(ffdl08(qphers, doctors, and teachers of evOt^ ibhiidl^ 
fRMK Idmilergaarten tniati!m«es to UniVBssiiY pfcm 
fssMnh 1 began In fdten a. sbnpio way 'With n 
qtUNdion idnmt the fm^ Wentightill 

you had fhttea the subjiwt Up at sH WOnn^y; bnWs 
fot on to Mw <mdoW(ht ci motherhood, natuea 
dy, medicM *• r.eMtiatJonnf aduMbt the 
i of wothhonth ofafldmn« mligiooa 

a lot of odber imefootl^ imol^ 
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JMtiimr tO]^. diiit tvhftt do you da ? Von «»y 
ftOAlcly ttttd shaiueloftsly that 3 ^ know uothix^ at 
al! about the matter/' 

'* But X rea% do not knov how to feed babies. 
M^t yffi9 the use o< yretendiog that I do ? " 

*' la thero—to get back to the point from which 
I «tarted<-48 Uiere any subject that you do know 
anything about besides politics and polo poides ? “ 
" I'm afraid not, J* J., except the y^t^ 1 do 
know somethiiig about her." * * 

"Then," said Moldon, "we'll discuss her. I 
expect well come to an end of her soon, but We 
can at all evOots decide whcue we*)! go to<momjiw/' 
The yaOht turned out to be a more ftruitfol snl> 
ject than Vdidon eiqpected. The Major had maiik 
some aUnraiions in ifit trim, which led to an ani- 
mated diicuadbn. He also had a plan for changing 
bet hmn a cutter into a yawh and Maldon was quite 
mady to atgus out the pcants of advantage and 
dbadvanithge in each s%. It was half-past eleven 
d'oiodt before they patted for the night, and 
avi«B thuii thay had not decided uriMie to go next 
day; , * 



CHAPTER IX. 


It was the evening of the second day of the Sfdnd* 
rij^s oniise> The wind, which had come fresh 
trom thi^ east in the morning, followed the sun 
round in its course, blowing gmtly from the south 
at uiid*day. and breathing very faintly from the west 
in the Qvoning. After sunset it died away waas 
pletdiy. The whtde surface of the bay lay calm, 
save here and th^ Where soxne chance movement 
of the air mfled a tiny patch of water ; or whece^ 
at the oomers of the hlanda and in very narrow 
chhanels* the inward drawing of-the tide lyiarhwd 
long, curved lines and illusive circles on the n% 
asa* The ^pinirifi was poised motionless bn the 
sntfane of the water, borne dowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly* forward by the swe<m ol the tidef Bar 
boomed out. hung in loose folda* The 
sheet. from all strain* tms home down by its 
oWn weigbf, until the shtok of ft dippedtin ihe 
water, Tenti and gaU% at busy rest* floated dkiae 
to fliw yaoht'e iMb* *pw* *>f 
ipM on xo^ pointo* stoRtoed their tydto eikd' 
iiMmd at her* Xhnometable i^Vodah soread aiid 
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suclwd together egain their transparent bodies. 
mdMog down and round about them with purple 
feelers. Now and then some almost imperoeptible 
breath of wind swayed the yacht’s boom slowly 
forward against the loose runner and the stay, 
lifted the dripidng sheet from the water, and h^f 
bellied the sail. Then the Spindrift would press 
forward, her spars creaking slightly, tiny ripples 
playing round her bows, a donble line of oily ttubblcs 
in her wake. Again the imptdse would fail her, 
and she would He still among the pa]|dtating jelly- 
fish, perfectly reflected in the water benea^ her; 
bttt carried steadily on by the dient shoreward 
swlfilbg of the tide. 

Major Kent sat at the tiller smoking. He was 
in that mood of vacant obliviousness of the ordi- 
nary affairs of life which long drifting on calm seas 
induSes. The helplessness of man in a sailing- 
sldp, adten the wind fails him, begets a kind of 
fiiitaMc acceptance of the inevitable, which is the 
nearest thing to peace that any of us ever attain. 
Indeed to drift along the tide is peace, and no 
eottyletioii of the inevitableness of the worries 
whirfi ioiic in ambush for us on the land has any 
pimt tb Imsak the speD. 

Mc^dem lay Stretdbed on the deck outside the 
dOttlMtag td the Qodepit, Nimna had no attrao' 
for him. Ha insented forced Inactivity as an 
uhohdnmhte wrong. Instead of smoklag with 
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half-dosed <^yea, he peered eagarly forward under 
the sail. He noted everything-— the floating goUs 
and puffins, the stiff, wild-e 3 wd comuxrants, the 
jelly'fiah, the whirling eddies of the tide. As the 
yac^t drifted on, or was driven forward by the 
occasional faint puffe of air, he hissed through his 
teeth in the way known to sailors as whistling for 
a breeze. He gazed long and steadily at the beach 
bes'ond’the Spindrift's moorings. 

" 1 think,*' he said at last. " that there is a man 
on the dtore, and he looks to me very much as if 
be was waiting for us.” 

Major Kent made no answer. His feding was 
that the man who waited might be left to wait 
without i^iecalation about his purpose. Quessing 
at the possible business of an unknown and distant 
man is a form of menfol exertion very distasteful 
to any one who has entared into the calm joy of 
drifting home after sunset. But Meldoo was a man 
of inoirabty active mind. He was deeply interested 
in the solitary figure on the beadr. Ihe yacht was 
home very riowly on, and it bucsamo possible at 
last fo d^rtinigui^ the figure of the waitsl' foMo 
dearly. 

” He looks to nM|," said Mddori a fow isiiimttea 
later, ** very like that foilow the BoSy* 

mpy House gasdener,*' 

fore was another pause. A pfo# of foind. tlfo 
vitsl rally of the expiring toesse, carried tifo 
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SpMii/t fonarard till the at her tnooringe hy 
almost tmder het how. 

*'It is Cslkghatt/’ said Mddon, "and there's 
only (me thing which <UUi possibly bring him here 
at this hour. Something of real hnpoitanc^ must 
have baj^xmod between Simpkins and. Miss King. 
X Wonder what it is." 

" Caidh the pant, Jf. JT., and hatd her aft till you 
get a hcdd of the buoy. If we drift pesl well 
never get back again. There's bardy steerage 
way m the boat this minute." 

Mddon stepped forward. There was a noise of 
straining topes aiul spladdng. Then he stood 
upright and pulled the buoy on board. 

" Unless something exceptionally interesting has 
caxurnid.'’ said Mddon. " 1 can't understand Calla- 
ghan waiting for us like this. X'drluqs they've got 
engaged." * 

" Honsense,'' said the Majoc ; " how eoold they 
in two days ? let go the jpmk halyards, and take 
a pull on the teppii» lift" 

Th« sail came w>wly down. Majew Kent and 
Mddon leaned across the ga0 and dragged at the 
fplda of it CaSaghan hailed the yadit from the 
dKMte. * . 

on." said Mddon. "Keep vdiat youVe 
go<i in luy til X come to you. I can't have the 
defakili of an interesting love affair sheuted aticosi 
a ifeatdb M water/'* 
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Hie sails were mode up and the yacht safely 
moored. Meldon hustled Major Kent into the 
puut. and pulled rapidly foi the beach. The punt’s 
heel grated on the gi aveh Meldon seized the painter 
in his hand and leaped ashore. 

*' Now/’ he said to Callaghan, " trot out your 
news. Have they got engaged ? ” 

" They have not,” said Callaghan. 

*' Then I suppose there must have been wlut 
you call impropriety of conduct. If so—” 

“ There has not,” said Callaghan. 

" That’s just as well ; for if there had been, I 
sliould have bad to ask you to wait before giving 
me details rmtil the Major had gone a good bb of 
the way home. He’s an unmarried man, and I 
don’t think it would be good for him to—” 

“There was no impropiiety of conduct that I 
seen,” said Callaghan. « 

“ Well, it can’t be helped, I should have been 
glad, of course, to hear that Simpkins had been 
pu.shing his way on a bit, holding her hand or 
scunething of that kind. I suppose, now, if any* 
thing of the sort occurred you'd be sure to have 
seen it.” 

" Don’t I tea you there wasn’t,” said Callaghan i 
“ nor there couldn't liave been, few Simpkins wasn’t 
fffm the place since the aiteritoon you was in it 
|bMseU.” 

What i Do yoiij^nesiti to say— ? ” 
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'* He ifv«2 iln it the once/ said Callaghan, *' not 
long after yon leaving, and barring that she gave 
1^ a cop of tea there was nothing passed between 
them, and I wouldn’t say he was there half an 
hour." 

’‘Do yoa hear that. Major? That silly ass 
Simpkins has actually flung away a priceless oppor- 
tunity. He hasn't b^n near her.” 

** I’m glad to hear it," said Major KenU Per- 
haps now youTl stop your fooli^ games.” 

"Could she have gone out to meet him any- 
where ? ” said Meldon to Callaghan. 

’’She could not. It wouldn’t be possible for 
hei:*to do the like unbeknown to me, for I had my 
ej?e on her.” 

"An day?” 

’’ After what your revarence was saying to me 
I’d have be«i aftafd to let her out of my sight.” 

"Very wdl, Callaghan, you can go home. I 
^hall have to think the matter over. 1 don’t doiy 
that I’m disappointed. I thought vdien I saw you 
standing there on the shore that you'd have had 
mam d^ite news f<nr me.” 

"X was up at the Major’s house searching lor 
you," said CaHaj^han, "and when you wermi’t 
within t took a look rormd and 1 seen the yacht 
ocordug in on the tide, $0 I thought it would save 
me a journey to-roconw if I waited for you." 

"Quite right,” said MeldcHau "tt's not your 
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fftult aothing has happened, and I dtcrn’t blame 
you in the least. Good'idght/' 

Callaghan shambled off along the beach. The 
Majm and Meldon, who carried the punt’s oars, 
struck across the fidds towards Portsmouth todge. 

“I can’t understand it at all." said Meldon. 
"After what I said to Shnpkins I simply can't 
understand his neglecting his opportunities like 
this. You'd think from the way he's bdiaving 
that he doesn't want to be married at all." 

"Perhaps he doesn't," said the Major. "Any 
way. you can do no more than you’ve done. You 
may as well drop it now. and have the rest of your 
holiday in peace." 

" The fact Is," said Mddon, " I ought not to have 
gone away and left thOm. I had no business to 
take that cruise in the Spindrift. If I'd been 
her®—" * 

" I don’t see what you could have done. If the 
MIow doesn’t want the girl, how could yott foroe 
him to go and marry her ? Any way. it's a good 
job fOr Miss King that he hasn't." 

If I’d been here— said Meldon. andihenpkused. 

" Whaf would you have done ? " 

" I'd have done what I'm going to do no'w that 
T'm back," 

" And whafs that ? " 

"Throw titkoln together/' said MeMon. "ta* 
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to appreciate her charpt. I 4efy any one, any one 
who's not already married, to resist Miss King it 
She looks at him out of the comers of her eyes as 
sibo did at me the other day." 

“She won't do that," said the Major. “No 
woman would, once she had seen Simpkins." 

" Oh. she’ll do it all right. Don't you fret 
about that. All 1 have to do is to give her a 
proper opportunity by throwing them together 
a bit." 

“ I don't quite see how you're going to do that 
if Simpkins won't go near her." 

“ You wouldn't see, of course. Indeed you 
couldn't, because 1 don't quite know myself yet 
bow it i$ to be managed. I shall have to think it 
all over very carolully. I may have to spend the 
greater part of the nigfat considering the matter ; 
but one thing you may be quite confident about, 
Major, and that is that when 1 say they are to he 
thrown together, they will he thrown together. I 
shall make such arrangements that Simpkij^ simply 
won't be aUe to escape, however hard he tries." 

Mehhm was not obliged to spend a sleepless 
night devising meetings between Simpkins and 
King. He jait the oars into the coach-house 
as soon as be readied Portsmouth Lodge, and then 
aetlled doum wilth a pipe on a banmaot^-chair out* 
He was ready with a piftctical 
auKgeeihm by the time Ma|Qc IKeot had finkhfd 
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dressing for dinner. Being too vrise to pio{K>8e 
a difficult matter to a hxmgry man, lie w<iited until 
tUe meal was nearly over More he said anything 
to his fneiuL 

“ Major, *' he said, “to-morrow is Sunday, and 
I think it would be a capital thing if you intro' 
duoed yourself to Miss King after church. You 
could waylay her just outside the porch, and tell 
her who you are. I've talked to her a good deal 
about yon, so she’ll know you directly she bears 
your name.” 

“I don't think I'll do that, J. J.," said the 
Major. “From what you've told me about her 
1 don't think she's the kind of woman I’d care 
about. 1 think Til keep clear of her as much as 
lean." 

" I told you,” said Meldon, “ that she was good- 
kx^king and had pleasmit manrtats when not irri- 
tated. 1 don’t see what objection you can have 
to her." 

“ X wasn’t thinking about her appearance or her 
manners. They may be all righL il what you 
said is true and she really—" 

“Po^t be rracxowHtninded, Major. X hi^ that 
hind 0^ Pharisaical bigotry. Ihe fact that Mrs. 
Xxiiidlilt behaved as she did Is no reason In the 
why you should cut the poor woman. It's 
n weQdcn^ lact that people who ate reai% mnidb 
amcae than she is are freely received into the beat 
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M)dety , and, in any case, the latest systems of 
ittcarality are quite changing the view that we used to 
take abont murder. Take Nietmche. for instance — " 
“ Who’s Nietzsche ? ” 

“He's a philosopher," said Meldon, "or rather 
he was, for he’s dead now. He divided all mo* 
rality into two kinds — slave morality, which he 
n^jards as despicable, and master morality, which 
is of the most supeiior possible land." ^ * 
“Still-— I don't know anything about the man 
you mention, but I suppose even he would have 
drawn the line at murder.’* 

“ Not at all. Master morality, vyhich, according 
to his system, is the best Mud. consists entirely of 
being the sort of man who is able to get into a 
position to bully olhei people. Slave morality, on 
the other hand, consists in having the kind of tern* 
perament which sabouts to being bullied, and pre* 
tends to think it a fine thing to snfier. Now murder, 
as any one can see, is simply an extreme form of 
bullying: and therefore a successful murderer, 
according to Nietzsche’s phUosophy, Is the finest 
kind man there is. Whereas 1 :^ victims, the late 
Lenthoer, for instance, are mere slaves, and there- 
fore thoroughly despicable. You follow me so far, 
I suppose ? " 

** No, I don’t. If any man says what yow say 
that fellow says<— " 

4 **Ni«tz 8 (fee doesn’t actually say all that," said 
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Mddon. ** He hadn't a sufficiently logical mind to 
work out bS philosophy to its ultimate practioal 
conclusions, but you may take my word tor it that 
I’ve given you the $ji&t at his system." 

'* Tben he oo^t to have been hanged." 

" I daresay he ou|^t/' said Meldon. " I need 
scarce^ say I don't agree with him. But that’s 
jnot the point. As a matter of fact, so far from 
being'hanged or incurring any kind of odium, his 
^tem Is quite the most popular there is at present, 
l^ndon is full of young men in large, round spec- 
tacles, and scraggy women who haven't suDoeeded in 
getting mairied— -the leaders of modem thought, 
you'll observe, Major-— every one of vdiom is deeply 
attached to Nietascbe. Von can't, without labelling 
yourself a hopeless reactionary, Sy right in the face 
of cultured society by refusing to associate with 
Mjwt King." * 

“ I won’t mix myself up witli— ’’ 

" Come now. Major, that sort of attitude would 
have been aU very wdl fifty years ago, but it 
won't do now. You simply can't shut yourself 
and imy that you won't speak to any uue who 
doenii*t ngree^with you in every, opinion you hm. 
As a matter of fact, you update fredy irith 'hafa 
of people wtu> difi^ fwm you in n^ou and 
|X^tk» far more fnndammtaOly* dum poor Mias 
Kin| does. You caa*fc refuse to know her Ma|ii|i||r , 
heSauae she wBOMOte a svstem of nluloaouho uiljia 
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yi>i] Qov«r beard of tSl this minote. and even now 
don't thoroughly understand In spite of all I've 
told you about it." 

" In any case,” said the Major, " I don't like 
women who flirt. And you told me yourself that 
she tried to flirt with you." 

" Ah," said Mcldon, " now we're getting at your 
real reasons. I thought you couldn’t be in earnest 
about the Nietzschean philosophy. Thaf was 
merely an excuse. Wliat you’re really afraid of is 
that Miss King might marry you. I don't blame 
you for bdng a little cautious about that, knowing 
what you do about the fate of her former husbands. 
At the same time I may point out—” 

” Tm not the least afr»d of her marrying me. 
She won't get the chance.” 

" Then why do you say you object to her flirting ? " 
" liccausc I do object to it. I don't like that kind 
of woiflah.” 

' " l)o you mean to say, l&jor, that a girl isn’t 
to be allowed to make eyes at the man she’s going 
to marry ? ” 

" I don't Say anything of the sort. Of course, 
if sirt^s going to marry a man— but really, J. J., I 
don't knQ;w anytliing about these thongs.” 

* "Then don't talk about them. You may take 
my word for it. Major, that Miss King is per- 
jx^ified in being as nice as ever she osn to 
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" I never said an3rthiiig about Simpldns. As 
far as I can make out she isn't particularly nice to 
Simpkins." 

" No, she isn’t, so far; but that's only becau.se 
she ha«n't had a fair chance. When we get them 
out together in the Spindrift — 

" What ? ” 

" When we get the two of them out together in 
the Spindrift'* .said Meldon, speakiog slowly and 
distinctly, "you’ll see that she'll make herself 
perfectly fascinating — not to yon or me. but to 
^mpldns." 

" Leaving Miss King out of the question," said 
the Major, " I'd like you to be perfectly dear 
about tWs. I won’t — ” 

"Before we go on to Simpkins," said Meldon, 
“we must settle definitely about Miss King. Is 
it understood that you catch her after church to- 
morrow and invite her out for a sail with us in the 
Spindrift P ’’ 

" No ; I won’t. I wouldn’t in any case ; but 
if Siiupkinv— ” 

"I’m not going on to Simpkins yet. I must 
finish Miss King first. You’ve given your reasons 
for nql making hur acquaintance, and live shown 
^iC(fli*'tliat they arc utterly feeble and won't hold 
'^ter for a minute. If you’ve no other objection. 
\ihen I (bink, as a straightforward man^ you are 
bound to admit you are in the wrong and do what 
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you ought to have b^eu ready to do vntiwiit all 
11u& arguing." 

" To oblige you,” said the Major, “ and bt'cause 
I wont you to have a pleasant holiday now you’ie 
here, I will a^k Miss King out with us tmce. Pul 
I won’t ask Simpkins. The man is a horrid bountk't, 
wIk) makes himself objectionable to everybody, and 
1 won’t ask him." 

" Nobody wants you to ask him. I’ll ask,lliin." 

“ That will be just the same tiling. Once for 
all, J. J., 1 won’t have tliat jnan on hoard my boat.” 

" 1 don’t tliiiik," said Mcldon, " that you are 
behaving with quite your usual fairness. Major. 
You# don’t like Simpkins. 1 am not going into 
tJie reasons for your dislike. I'hcy may be sound, 
or they may be tire reverse. I simply state the 
fact that you don’t get on with the man. Very 
weU. 1 don’t gcb on with Miss King. I told 
you the other day tliat 1 offended her. and she 
was what I should call exti-emely rude to me 
afterwards. But do I bring that up as a reasou 
why you should not take her for a sail in the 
Spindrift? Certainly not. It won’t, as a matter 
of fact, be particularly pleasant for me liaving 
to sit in. tire same boat all day with a young 
womah who won’t speak to me; but I'm pre- 
pared to sacrifice mysdf and do it. And you oug^t 
tq be ready to do the same thing in the case of 
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“ I’m not,” said the Major, ” I can’t and won’t 
have Simpkins.” 

" My dear Major, don’t you sec that your quarrel 
with Simpkins i<> one of tlie strongest points in the 
whole plan ? He won't speak to you wlien he sees 
that you dislike him. Miss King won’t speak to 
me. What will the consequence be? Why, of 
course, they’ll be thrown together. They must 
talk to each other, and that’s exactly what we 
want them to do. If Simpkins was a friend of 
yours, and if Miss King was particularly fond of 
me, there’d be no use our taking them out at ah. 
They wouldn’t be obliged to talk to each other.” 

" If you’ve finished your dinner, J. J., we ‘may 
as weU go into the next room and smoke. I 
don’t see that there’s any use going on with tbi« 
conversation.” 

" There isn’t ; not the least. • But you’ll do me 
the justice. Major, to admit that it wasn’t I who 
insisted on it. I could perfectly well have arranged 
the matter in two sentences, you would argue 
with me about every sin^e thing I said.” 

Major Kent rose and opened the door lor his 
friend. Th(^ wont togeidror into the study and 
sat down. The Major, after a lew |ffO!iininary 
excuses, lobk tiie two ooi^es of Th$ 3T«nes, which 
I^d arrived by poet whilst he was out in the Spin4^ 
fifi. Ihs settled down to the leading articles U^fh 
a oomfostahle sense that be was doing his duty. 
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M^Hidipa wandered round the room looking for 
sometldng to read. He fomid a new book on boal* 
building wHch promised to be interesting. Un- 
fortunately it turned out to be highly technical, 
and therefore dull. It dropped from his knees, 
lie nodded, took the i»pe hrom his mouth, lay back 
comfortably, and went to sleep. Major Kent 
.satisfied himself that the English navy, though in 
some ways the best in the world, was in ‘other 
respects inefficient and utterly useless as a national 
defoQce. Then, at about ten o’clock, he too went 
adeep. A few minutes later he began to snore, and 
I he noise he made woke Meldon. He felt for his 
pipe^ filled and lit it. He sat gaaing at Major Kent 
for a quarter of an hotir, then ho coughed lotirtly. 
I lie Major woke with a start. 

'* It’s a remarkaWe thing," said Meldon, " how 
sleepy two days qp the sea make one. I had a 
nap myself. You were sound and saoring.” 

*’ It’s early yet,” said the Ma^or, glancing at the 
dock. ** I Seldom turn in before eleven.'" , 

" I’m going to turn in now," seud Meldon. " I’d 
be better in bed, for I can’t sleep here with the way 
you’re snoring. 1 just woke you up to say that I’ll 
get a hold of Smpkins some time to^monow and 
settle thirigs with Mm. 1 daresay, after the way he 
has behaved to t|ie poor old rector, that hell be 
asljiamed to come to church, but I’ll look him up 
afterwards. YouTl be responsible for Miss King." 
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*' I can't argue any more toHoight,** said the 
Major, yawning ; " but don't 3 rou go to bed under 
the impression that I’m going to have SimpMns 
in the yacht, for I’m not.” 

" I don't want to argue either, but I’D just say 
one word to you before I go : one word that I'd 
hke to have imprinted on your mind during the 
night. You won't mind listening to one word, 
will you ? ” 

" Not if it's only one.** 

*' It is Kferally and simply one. Duty.” 

*' Duty 1 ” said the Major, sitting up. 

** Yes, dtxty. You're an Englishman, Major, at 
least by descent, and you know that there'^, cme 
appeal which Is never made in vain to Englishmen, 
and that is the appeal to duty. Wasn’t that the 
meaning of the signal Nelson hoisted just before 
he asked Hardy to kiss bimt And what did 
Hardy do ? Kissed him at once, though he can't 
possibly have liked it.” 

" I thjpk you've got the story wrong somewhere, 
J. J, As well as I recollect—*' 

” I may be inaccurate in some of the details,” 
said Mel^, "but the broad princti^ is as 1 
state it ; and I put it to yon now. Major, before 
I say good-night, will yon or will you not respond 
to the appeal ? Remember Trafal^ and the (dd 
Victory. You're a military man, of course, hot 
you must liave some respect for Nelson." 
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“ I liave. But I don’t see how duly auitss in 
in tliitt case. Oh, J. J. I 1 wish you’d go to bed 
and stop talking.” 

" I will. I want to. I’m absolutely dropping 
ofi to sleep, but I can't go till I’ve explained to 
you where your duly lies. Here is the town of 
Ballymoy groaning under an intolerable tyranny. 
Doyle’s life is a burden to him. O’Donoghue 
can’t sleep at night for fear of a I.ocal Gov^rftinent 
Board enquiry. The police are hanicd in the dis- 
charge of their duties. The rector’s bronchitis 
is intensified to a diuigerous extent. Sabina 
Gallagher’s red-haired cousin, whose name I’ve 
not yet been able to discover, is perfectly miser- 
able. Poor old Callaghan, wiio means well, though 
he has a most puritanical dread of impropriet}', is 
worn to a shadow. It rests with you whether this 
state of things is to omtinuc or not. You and, so 
far as 1 can see at present, you alone, arc in a 
jx>sition to arrange for the downfall of Simpkins. 
Is it or is it not your duty, your simple duty, to do 
what you can, even at the cost of some little tem- 
porary inconvenience to 5 murself ? ” 

’* If 1 thought all that — ” said the Major. “ But 
I'm much too sleepy to think.” 

” You're not asked to think,” said Meldon. 
“ Whatever thinking has to be done I’ll do myself. 
You have to act, or rather in this case to permit 
me to act.*^ 
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" I expect 3^ou’]l act, as you call it, whether I 
permit you or not.” 

"Of couwe T will.” said Mcldott. "But I'd 
rather have your permission. I'd rather you di<ln't 
shatter the ideal I've always had of you as a duty- 
loving Englishman." 

" All right,'' said the Major wearily. " Do what 
you like, tot for goodness' sake go to bed and stop 
taUdiig#** 

" Good-night,” said Meldon.^ " If you find your- 
self inclined to change your mind before morning, 
just murmur over to yourself, 'England expects 
every man to do his duty.’ That will stiffen your 
back.” 



CHAPTOR X. 

Majok Kent came down to breakfast next m9rning 
in a frock coat and a white waistcoat. His silk bat, 
carefully brushed and glossy, lay on the hall table 
with a pair of pale gr^ kid gloves beside it. Meldon, 
who was a little Ute for breakbxst, paused in the hall 
and looked at the hat. Entering the ‘dbdng-room 
he took a long stare at lus friend. 

" Major," he said, " you’re a wonderful man. 1 
had forgotten how wonderful you are. Now that 
1 am getting to know you again X am struck dumb 
with al)solute amaAmeot." 

The Major was uneasily conscious that his attire 
was in strong contrast to Meldon’s shabby jacket 
and wrinkled trousc’^ 

"X don't suppose/’ said Meldon, "that there’s 
anotlier man in the whole world who could go on 
dressing himself up like that Sunday after Sunday 
in a place like BaUymoy. However, the habit wiU 
turn out benehcial lor once. I expect you’ll ptO' 
duoe an excellent effect on Miss Kang.*' 

"X was thinking over that plan of youts last 
nii^bt," said the Major, *' and—" 
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" I was under the impression that 1 disliuclly 
told you not to think. There's not the slightest 
nert'ssity for you to exert yourself in that way; 
and besides, so far as I know, you invariably think 
^v^ong. However, if you really have thought, 
you’d better got the result off your chest at once.” 

“ It occurred to me— ” said the Major. 

” That’s not quite the same thing as thinking. 
I don’t blame you so much, now that I know that 
the thing, whatever it is, merely occurred to you. 
No man can be held responsible for the things 
that occur to him. There was one of the ancient 
Egyptian hermits who made a very sensible re- 
mark on that subject. You’ll find it in Migne’s 
‘ Patrologia Latina,' in the volume which contains 
the 'Verba Sk-niomm ’ I can’t quote the exact 
words at the moment, but they are to this effect : 
‘ If you can’t stop the wind from blowing, neither 
can you prevent evil thoughts from entering your 
mind,’ I daresay the thing that occurred to you 
wasn’t actually evil in the sense which the hermit 
meant, Init it is pretty sure to have been foolish; 
and that, for all practical purposes, is the same 
thing. By the way. this Ls excellent bacon ; quite 
the best I've tasted for a long time. Docs Doyle 
supply it ? ” 

" No ; I get it down from Dublin. But about 
that plan of yours. It occurs to me that Miss 
King is not likely to be in church.” 
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“ 01 couise idiell be iu church. Why shouldn’t 
she?" 

'* Well, if slie’s a disciple of that man you were 
•ipeakui^ about last night, she can hardly be what’s 
generally called a Chiistian, can she ? ” 

** Of course not. But shell come to church just 
the same." 

"But surely— Not if ^ doesn’t believe in 
Christianity ? ” 

“ My dear Major ! your ideas in some respects 
are extraordinarfly primitive. The less anybody 
hkes Cliristianity for hiius(>If, the more sure he 
is that it’s an excellent religion for other people. 
Thafs the reason you hnd statesmen all over 
the world sUj^rting whatever Church is upper- 
most at tlie moment in the particular country they 
happen to be dealing with. Look at the history 
of Ireland, for insCance. For a century and a half 
British statesmen steadily fatted up otu: church. 
Now they are dropping any plums that they can 
spare— Congested Districts Boards and such things 
— into the mouths of the Rcnnan Catholic bishops. 
Do you suppose they care a pin for either ? Not 
they. All &ey want is to strengthen up some 
form of religkm which will keep the people quiet. 
They think that Christianity is an excellent thing 
for everybody th^ have to govern, thou^ they 
take jolly good aace not to act on it themselves. 
Ba just the same way you’ll see that Miss King 
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will be in church to^y. As a follows* of Niet- 
zsche she doesn’t herself acoqst the ethics of Chris- 
tianity, but she’ll consider it her duty to encourage 
everybody else to accept them, and the only 
practical way she has of doing tiiat is to attend 
church regularly.” 

” You’re preaching to-day, aren’t you, J. J. ? ” 

”Yss, 1 am. I piomi^ the poor <dd rector 
that I would do all I could to help him while I'm 
here. Why do you a.sk ? ” 

” I was wondering,” said the Major, ** if you weic 
gdng to give ua that doctrine out of the pulpit.” 

“Well, I'm not. You ought to know. Major, 
that my sermons are always strictly practical, and 
deal entirely with matters of pressing local impoi- 
tance : the ordinary difBculties and dangers of the 
people I’m preadiing to. There won’t be any 
statesmen in church to-day, so there’d be no point 
in my explaining that theory. If I’m ever asked 
to preach before the House ci Commona I shall 
give it to them.” 

This acoouht of Meldcm’s theory of MtrmrKas 
made the Major a little nervous. Hie saked bis 
next question auxfotisly. 

" Are you gping to be pemHul, J» J. ^ I hope 

not.” 

“ 1 can’t preach the whole seemon to yon before* 
hand. Major i but I don't mfod yon that 
it wOt de^ with the vice of aqnabhUng ivhich I 
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iin^ lampant in small commtmities. I shan’t, of 
course, mention you and Simpkins; or, for the 
matter of that, Doyle and O’Donoghuc, though 
it wouldn’t matter much if I did mention them. 
Being Roman Catholics, they won't be there to 
object.” 

" The sermon will be personal, then ? ” 

*' No, it won't. I shan't even allude to the 
subject of fisliing. I shall preach in such a way 
as to get at everybody who has ever quanelled 
with anybody else. After listening to whal 1 say, 
you will be much more inclined to take Simpkins 
out in the Spindrift.” 

Meldon’s sermon was all that he boasted. He 
chose as his text a verse out of the Book of Prov- 
erbs which compares any one who meddles un- 
necessarily with strife to a man who takes a dog 
by the ears. Hi spoke feelmgly, from what ap 
pearod to be the recollection of impleasant ex- 
perience, of iJie wray in winch spirited dogs behave 
when any one takes them forcibly by the cans. 
He explained in a short parenthesis the best way 
of dealing with dog-fights. He also described in 
simple language the consequences which result from 
being bitten— conse<|uences which range from hydro- 
phobia and tetanus down to simple blood-poisoning. 
Then passed on to show that hnmem bites, 
jbfiicled, so he said, oftencr with the tongue tium 
with the teeth, were far more dangerous than those 
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of dogs. The congr^ation became greatly in* 
terestcd at tliis point, and allowed themselves to hr 
swept forward hy a violent sophism which carried the 
preacher far beyond the original statement Solo* 
non. All quarrelling, not meidiy interfering with 
existing quarrels of long standing; was den^ced 
in forcible language. Major Kent frit unoomfort* 
able ; then, as the preacher worked hhnsrif up, 
resentliil. Finally, he was cowed. Mridon seised 
the psychological moment and dosed his discourse 
with a quotation from the poetry of I>r. Watts. 
He made a remarkably apposite dtation of the writ* 
known lines which exonerate dogs* bears, and Hons 
from any blame when they bark, Inte, or 

light, and emphasised the entirriy diHerent position 
of the human tace. 

Major Kent, bruised by the vigour of hht friend’s 
eloquence, accosted Miss King id the churdi porch 
after service; apologised for not having formally 
called on her ; and invited hear to go yachting with 
him next day in the Spindrift, liGss King accepted 
the invitation, and then, worked up perhaps to an 
unusual pilch of friendliness the sermon, asked 
the Major to go back to Ballymoy House with her 
for luncheon. Meldon appeared from the door of 
tjhr vestry room and urged the Major to aocxpt the 
Invitation. 

“ As I expected,” he said, " Simpkins wasn’t in 
church.-~Uow do you do. Miss Kkg? I’m glad 
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you and the Major have made friends. You're 
sute to like each other.- — So 1 shall have to go 
roimd to bis house aud look him up. 1 dare- 
.say he'll give me a hite to eat ; and if he doesn't, 
Doyle wilL You will of course accept " — ^lie 
appeared to be addressing Major Kent — “ Miss 
King's invitation. I’ll call round lor you at about 
lour. I daresay Miss King wiU give us both a 
cup of tea. You drive her home in yotuT trap. 
Major. I can walk down to Simpkins' house quite 
easily.” 

Meldon, carrying his hat in one hand, strode off 
in the direction of Mr. Sunpkins' house. Miss 
King looked at Major Kent. 

“ You see it’s all sv‘ttled for you," she said. 
“ You’ll have to come back with me." 

” I suppose I had better ,” said the Major, Tlien 
after a pause he added, " Of course I’m delighted to, 
and it’s very kind of you to ask me.” 

Simpkins was stretched in a hammock chair read* 
mg a novel when Meldon found him. He received 
a severe lecture for not attending chmch, which 
seemed to surprise him a good deal, especially as his 
absence was attributed by Meldon to ^ame and a 
oonsciousuess of guilt, feelings from which Simp* 
kins had never m his life suffered. Then-*-and 
this seemed to astonish him still more-^he was 
warmly invited to go for a, day's yachting in the 
Spindrift, 
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" I didn’t hear." he said doubtfully. " that Major 
Kent was going away." 

" He isn't." said Meldon, '* Don't 1 tell you 
he’s giving a picnic in his yacht } " 

" Are you sure he wants me ? " 

"Certain. He sent you an invitation, which 
is a plain proof that he wants you. He would 
have delivered it himself, only that Miss King 
caught him after church and carried him off to 
luncheon. But 1 have one of his cards with me, 
and if you insist on everything being done in the 
most accurate and correct possible manner, IH 
leave it on the umbrella stand in your liall as I go 
out." • 

Meldon had provided himself with a few of 
the Major’s visiting cards before leaving Ports- 
mouth Lodge in the morning. He Was a man 
who prided lumself on leaving nothing to dliance. 
Since it was just possible that the cards might 
turn out to hs us^. he had put a f^w in bis 
pochet. 

" In fact." he went cm, " to prevent any possible 
mistahe or misunderstanding 1 may as ww hand 
it over to you at once." He produced h card, 
^htjy crum|ded wad a good deal soilhd^ from 
waistcoat pocket, and laid it on i^pkins' knee. 
IKmpkias looked at it doubtfully, took it up in 
his hand, and (examined both iddes of it. Then 
be spoite slowly. 
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" 1 ttoik you know," he said ; " in fact, I've 
told you myself, that the Major and I aren't on 
very good terms. I was obliged to speak to him 
rather strongly about the way he iwed to fish in 
a part of the river—" 

"I know all about that; you needn't go into 
it again. It's entirely over and done with. An 
era of peace is begidnii^ to dawn. After listening 
to ray samon this morning— it's a great pity for 
your own sake that you weren’t in church, Simp- 
kins— the Major finds himself in a position to 
forget the past and to start fresh. His attitude 
uow— veiy largely owing to ray semion— is that 
of the dove which came to the ark witli an olive 
leaf plucked off in its mouth." 

Simpkins was not apparently prepared to accept 
the olive leaf. He asked Meidon whether that 
dove was Hio text df lus sermon. 

“ No, it wasn’t. I might have alluded to if, 
but I didn't I might have explained, if I'd 
tlmught of it at the time— in fact, I will explain 
to you now. The dove is of all birds the most 
peaceful sind the least inclined to quarrel with 
other tdrds. You'd know that by the soothing 
way it coos, and also by the colour of its breast 
Tennyson* the poet, notes the fact that the peculiar 
Wney shade of its feath^ arouses feelings of 
aSection in people who weren’t thinking of any- 
thing of the sort before they saw it I'm not 
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prepared to assert that positivdy myself, but I 
shouldn't wonder if there was sometliing in the 
idea. Then tlie olive branch is the regular, recog- 
nised sy:rnbul of peace. The reason of that is 
that oil is got out of olives, and oil is one of the 
most soothing things there is. Of course, you 
get oil from other sources too— from whales, for 
instance ; but the olive brandi is chosen as a symbol 
becau^ it’s such a much more convenient thing 
to carry about titan a whale is. No explorer, when 
mecihtg a savage tribe with which be doesn't want 
to light, could possibly wave a whale, even if be 
had one with him — and he wouldn't be likely to, 
unless he was exploring the polar regions — ^wkareas 
he can wave an olive branch, and always does. 
That’s the reason the olive branch and not the 
whale is chosen as the symbol of peace. You'll 
be able to realise now how extraordinarily peace- 
able the Major is when I compare him to a dove 
with an olive leaf in his mouth." 

"If,” said Simpkins, who had only partially 
followed the reasoning about the dove and the 
olive— "if the Major apologises for the vray he 
spoke. Tin quite re^y— ” 

"He doesn't actually apofegbe," said Meldon. 
"You can hardly expect that of hint. I think 
myself he's going as ^ as can reasonably be ex- 
pected of him when he asks you out for a day's 
yachting. Very few men would do as much ; and 
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I may say to yoa. ^mpldns, that if you’d been in 
chtvcb tOKlay and heard my sermon, you wouldn’t 
be inclined now to stand out for an apology. You 
would, in fact, most likely be looking out for an 
olive leaf and a dove of your own to carry to the 
Major.” 

”But he was entirely in the wrong about the 
fishing. I admitted all along that he was perfectly 
entitled to fish below the bridge, but he insisted — ” 
"Quite so,” said Meldon. "That’s my exact 
point. Any fool can ap(»Io^*« when he’s been in 
the right. That gives him such a conxfoitable sense 
of superiority that he doesn’t a bit mind groveUing 
below the other fellow. What is totally impossible 
is to apologise when 3 ma’re. in the wrong. You must 
be able to realise that.” 

"I'm not at all sure,” said Simpkins, "that I 
oug^t to accept* the invitation. Major Kent’s 
hostility to me has been most marked. Every- 
body about tlie place has noticed it" 

"Unless you’re perfectly sure that you ought 
not to accept the invitation,” said Meldon, " I 
think you'd better ^ve yotnself the benefit of 
the doubt It will be a most enjoyable expedition. 
MSss King is coining. By the way, I hope you 
haven’t qoanelled with M^ King in any way ? ” 
"No, I haven’t Why should I?" 

" I’m glad to hear it 1 was afraid perhaps you 
and she might have fallen out over something. 
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But if you haven't, why didn't you go near her f{»r 
the last two days ? " 

“ I was there on Tliursday afternoon. I can’t 
with any decency call on her every day in the week." 

" Oh yes, you can ; and, if you mean to marry 
her, you ou^t to. Believe me, there's nothing 
estranges a woman's afiection so rapidly as that 
kind of studied neglect. She can’t call on 3«iu, 
you know, without putting herself in a wholly 
fake position." 

" I haven't quite made up my mind about aiai ty- 
ing licr." 

" Oh, well, the day in the Spindrift will tk» that 
for you. There's something very exhilamting, 
Simpkins, about a fresh sea breeze. It sunply 
sweeps away aU hesitation, and renders you capable 
of marrying almost any one. That's the reason 
why sailors are famous for having a wife in every 
port they call at, and why nobody blames them 
for it. Exposed, as they necessarily are, to the 
sea air at its purest, they simply can't help them- 
selves. They become exaggerat^ly uxoiiot^ with* 
out in the least meaning 

"IMdus," said Shnpkiiis, "I’ye ito reason to 
suppose that Mks Jting would marry me." 

“ Have you any reason to suppose she won’t ? " 

“ No. i've only seen her onoe, you knoWii" 

** Then I think it extremely likely that she w^h 
Everybody kpoim that most people 4o things not 
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w) much because they want to a> bt‘cAuse they 
haven’t any reason for refusing. Take the average 
party, for instance — tea party, tennis party, garden 
party, cjt dinner party. How many men go to 
parties because they want to ? Not one in a 
hundred. The other ninety-nine go simply be- 
cause there's no available reason for not going. 
It's just the same with marrying. Unless you 
give Miss King some good reason for reusing 
you, she’ll many you as soon as ever you a^k her. 
And if I were you I'd ask her to-morrow. We'll 
land on an island few hmeheon. The Major and 
I will slip off hy ourselves and give you yrmr 
oppoftunity,’* 

'* I'm not sure—" 

" Come now, ^mpkins, have you anything 
against the girl? Has anybody been circulating 
stories about her of any sort ? 1 know this is a 
gossipy sort of jdaoe, and—” 

'* Oh no ; It'is simpily that I don't know her.” 

"If that's all," said Meldon, "a day in the 
Spindrift will set it right. You'll be surprised how 
intitnalie you become with a person when you're 
sitting ienr hours crammed Up against him or her 
hr tbs OOdilti^t of a ffv&ton yai^t. By the time 
yotfSe dhentaargJed her twice txm the nudnsbeet, 
With Ibe Major swearing ait the time, and been 
obhged to haul her up to windward whenever the 
boat goes about and she gets left with her head 
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down on the lee side, you get to feel as ii you’d 
known her intimately for years. By tbo way, what 
time do yo\i lunch ? " 

“ Half-past one," said Siinpkiiis. « Will you— " 

'* Thanks," said Meldon ; " 1 will, if you're quite 
huic there’s enongft for two. I'm due at Miss 
King’s at four. The Major's there. Misb King 
asked Jiim to luncheon with her. But you needn't 
mind. He hasn't the least notion of manying her 
or anybody else. You can come with me in the 
afternoon if you like. In fact, I think it would be 
a very good plan if yon did. I'll dear the Major 
out of the way at once, and then you can have a 
good innings. If you play your cards pvc^erly 
tOHiay, you’ll oertainly in a positikm to propose 
to her tOHnonow," 

At four o'dock Mekkm led the rather embar- 
rassed Simpkins up to Baflymqy Bouae. Miss 
King and Major Kent were sitting together on the 
lawn, and were apparently getting on very wdl 
indeed. The greeti^ betwemi Mr. Simpkins and 
the Major was constrained and cddL hOss King 
semned to fed that the situatkia demanded tact. 
She (Rtggested etdexing tea at once, and having it 
out of doom. 

"Not for us. thanks," said Mekfon. "The 
Major and I must he off at once. We haven't a 
to ddlAy«^ 

Major Kent looked autpriaed, and aeemed in- 
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\iined to ask qoestions. He resented the arrival 
of Simpkins, but he did not want to leave Miss 
King so soon. 

“ 1 said this morning,” said Meldon, " that we'd 
stop lor tea ; but since then I find that I’m tied— 
in fact, we’re both tied— to a most important 
engagement, and must absolutely run if we are 
to be in time. Come along. Major.” He, seized 
him ly the arm as he spoke. "Good-bye, Miss 
King. Good-bye, Simpkins. We’ll see you both 
at Portsmouth Lodge at ten (o-moirow momuig. ” 

“ I suppose, J. J said the Major, when Mel- 
don, reaching the highroad, tJaekenefI Itis pare — 
" I hipposc that I’m being bustled aUmt like this 
so that Simpkins can have Miss King all to him- 
self, but—” 

"Exactly,” said Meldon. "I may tell you. 
Major, that I now look upon Simpkins as prac- 
tically a dead man. 1 don’t see how he can ix>s 
sibly escape.” 

"What I was going to say,” said the Major, 
"&i that I think you are mistaken about Miss 
King. She doesn’t seem to me the least like a 
criminaL” 

"Of course not. She wouldn’t be the success- 
ful murderess she is if she hadn’t tlie manners and 
appearance of a vety gentle and gracious lady. 
That’s what gives her the pull she has when it 
comes to the verdict of a jury. You ought to 
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know. Major, that the old Bill %kos sort of crim- 
inal, the brutahscd-looking man with a huge jaw 
and a low for^ead, is quite out of date now, No 
one gets himself up in that style who means to go 
in for serious crime. In a book published the other 
day there was a composite photograph made up of 
the faces of fifty or sixty criminals of the mo$t ex- 
treme ^kind. t assure you that the net result w:is 
an uncommonly good-looking man. That show^ 
you the truth of what I'm saying." 

"In any cnse, J. J., setting aside her personal 
appearance and manner—" 

"Your impression of her persona! appearance, 
I wasn't taken in by it." • 

" ^e isn't the sort of woman you said she was. 
She’d never heard of that philosopher of yours." 

"JDo you mean to say that she denied ever 
having heard the name of Nietsssche ? " 

'* Not ejfactly. , The fact is that I couldn't re 
collect his name, but I gave her a sketch of hi 
doctrines—" 

" 1 don't expect she recognised wtir aOcett^ You 
were probably grossly inamtrate.'^ 

"I gave liter almost word for tnwd what you 
said last about murder being a very Virtu- 
ous tiling bullying being the ^^rest laifm 

morality," 

" Even so I don’t expect she recognised It. You 
see I had to para|dira^ the whole thing to bdhg 
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it down to thft level of your understanding. If 
you'd been in a position to quote a phrase or two, 
hke UerreH Morale, for instance, she'd ha\e n cog- 
nised the system at once, even without tht name of 
Nietzsche." 

“ I couldn’t do that, of course." 

"Now I come to think of it, I don't suppose 
she'd have owned up to Nietzsche in any, case. 
She'd have been bound to deny any knowledge of 
the s3rstem. You see she doesn't know that I've 
toM you who she really 1$. She probably distrusts 
you as a magistrate. After the brutal way in whicli 
Sir Gilbert Hawkesby summed up against bos', she 
would naturally be a bit shy of any one occupy* 
ing any sort of judicial position. Of course if she 
knew that you were keenly interested in the death 
of Simpkins it would have been diffenmt. She'd 
have spoken quite *openly to you thm." 

" I don't b^eve diell kill Simpkins.'* 

"She will if she marries him. Not that Simp* 
kins is a particularly ohjectionaUe man in my 
Oj^hilon. 1 rathm: like him myeeH But Miss 
Kbg lives for her art, and once ^pkins proposes 
to Iw his fate is sealed" 

"She did mention her art once or twice," said 
the Ifojor. "Now that you xendnd me of it, I 
distinctly recdlect her saying that it was the great 
tMojfe in her life." 

"There you are then. Perhaps now you’ll be- 
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lieve me for the futuie, and not starting miser- 
able, sceptical objections to every word T say. 
What did ynn say when she talked to you about 
licr mi ? Did you aoss-questicsi her about what 
it was ? " 

*' No, I didn't. I wasn’t thinking of your ab- 
surd thtifiries wlien I was talking to her. I thought 
she meant painting, or something of that sort. I 
felt sorry for her, J. J. She seems to me to have 
a very lonely kind of life,” 

" Of course she does — ^in the intervals.” 

” What ? ” 

" Tliere are intervals, of course, liiss King 
isn't the sort of woman to form an intimacy*with 
another man imtil she is really a widow. It's quite 
natural that slic should feel lonely just now, for 
instance. The mere absence of the eirdtement she’s 
been accustomed to for so Iong*would have a de- 
pressing edoct on her.” 



CHAPTER XI. 

Meldon was a man who liked to get the fuft pos- 
'ible meastire of enjo3rmeQt out of hi*; holidays*. 
He counted the hours of day%ht whirh he spent 
in bed as wasted, and although always late for 
breakfast, was generally up and active before any 
othq; member of the Major’s household. On Mon- 
day morning he got out of bed at half-past five 
and went down to the sea to bathe. He woic noth- 
ing except his pyjamas and an old pair of canvas 
shoes, and so was obliged to go back to lus bedroom 
again after bis swim. As he passed Major Kent's 
door he hammered vigorously on it with his fist. 
When he though he had xnadc noise enough to 
awaken his friend, he turned the handle of the door, 
put tm head into the room, and shouted, — 

** S p lendid day. Absolutely the best possible; 
first-late sailing breese, and no prospect of rain." 
Uajmr Kent growled in reply. 

** Wittt's that yott ? " 

" Confound you, J. J. Get out of that. What’s 
the good of waking me at this hour ? ’’ 
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Meldxm Q{>ened the <]oor a little wider and stepped 
into the room. 

'* I thought you*d like to know about the weather/* 
he said. “ It’s extmndiy important for us to secure 
a really first-rate day. If it turned out that we 
could do nothing but lollop about half a mile from 
the shore in a dead calm, poor Simpkins wouldn't 
have a chance; orif— ” 

“ Go away, J. J/* 

" And if it were to come on a downpour of rain, 
his spirits would be so damped that he'd never get 
himself worked up to the pitch of-*-'* 

"I suppose I may as well get up,” said the 
Major despairingly. , 

” Not the least necessity for that,” said Meldon. 
"You can sleep for another hour and a half at 
least. It can't be more than half-past six, and 
allowing time for the most elaborate toilet you 
can possibly want to make, jrou needn’t get up 
till eight. I should say m3i*self that you’d sleep 
mimh more conifortably now you know that tlic 
day is going to be fine. Nothing interferes with 
slumber more radically than any anxiety of minii” 
The weather was all that Meldon said it was; 
but his satisfaction with it tumpd out to he ill- 
founded. Xt was based on a misctJculatioa, What 
keeatned to him a desirable sailing breese was a 
cause of grave discomfort to half the party* 
$impkins began to give way in less tl^ an hour, 
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He yawned, pulled liitnaeM together, and tlien 
yawned again. After that he ceased to take any 
active part in the conversation. Then Miss King 
began to lose colour. Mcldon, who was sitting 
forward with his legs dangling over the combing 
of the cockpit, winked at Major Kent. The Major, 
uncomfortably aware of the feelings of his guests, 
scowled at Meldon. The nearest island on which 
it was possible to land was still some way off. 
He foresaw a period of extreme unpleasantness. 
Meldon winked again, and mouthed tlic word 
" Ilaun More ” silently. It was the name of the 
nearest island, and he meant to suggest to the 
Major that it would be very desirable to go no 
further. He might, without giving offence, have 
said all he wanted to say out loud. Simpkins liad 
reached a stage pf his malady in which it was im< 
possible foo* him *to listen intelligently to any- 
thing, and Miss King would have rejoiced to hear 
of a prospect of firm land. 

The S^nir^, which had been thrashing her way 
into the teeth ak the wind, was allowed to go free, 
end reached swiftly towards Qann More. The 
change of motion completely finished Simpkins, but 
the iNtrlod Of hia extreme misery was short. The 
yacht roanded up into the wind in a sheltered bay. 
and MeMott let go the anchor. The boom, swinging 
rapidly firom side to ^dc, swept Simpkins' hat (a 
st^-brimmed straw hat) into the sea. He made 
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Qo effort to save it ; bat the Major, grabbing the 
boat'hook, got hold of it jnst before it floated be* 
yond reach, and diuw it, waivilugged and limp, into 
the boat. Simpkins esqjressed no gratitude. 
don hank'd the punt alongside, and asked Miss 
King if she would like to go ashore. She assented 
with a feeble smile. There was no use consulting 
Simpkins. His wishes were taken for granted, and 
he w^ deposited, with great difficulty, in the bow 
of the punt. Meldon rowed them ashore. He 
gave liis arm to Miss King and led her up to a dry 
rock, on wliich she sat down. He went back to 
the punt again, straightened out Simpkins, hauled 
him up, and set him down beside Miss King. •Then 
he rowed back to the Spindrift in the punt. 

*' This,” said the Major angrily, ” is a mce kind of 
party. You might have had more amse, J. J., than 
to mvite people of that sort out in the Spindrifi." 

" You’re very unreasonable," said Meldoa. ** I 
tliought you’d have found the keenest ddi|^t in 
watching the sufferings of Simpkiiia. If I had an 
enemy in the world'—I’m thankful to say X haven't 
—but if 1 had, there’s nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to see him endtiiing the agemy that 
Simpkins has just been tbrough. But that’s the 
worst of you. I arrange these little aotpdsea for 
you, hp{4ng to see yotff face light up with a smile 
of gratificatkm^ and all I get in return M growls 
and gnuubU»," 
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Major Kent grinned. 

“ That’s better,” said Meldon. ” I’m glad to 
see that yon’re capable of getting some good out of 
an innocent pleasure, even if you liave to wait till 
somebody points out to you what it is you ought 
to enjoy.” 

“ Any way, J. J., this will put a stopper on your 
plan. There’ll be no love-making to-day.” 

" On tlie contrary,” said Meldon, ” I expect 
we’ve laid the foimdation of a deep and enduring 
affection. There’s nothing draws people together 
more than a common misfortune.” 

” But you can’t expect a woman* to take to a 
man when she sees him in the state Simpkins was 
in when we were on the reach towards the island.” 

'* Not if she’s all right herself,” said Meldon ; 
” but when she’s in the state Miss King was in 
slie’s past noticing anybody’s complexion. The 
only emotion Miss King could possibly have folt, 
the only emotion of a spiritual kind, was a bitter 
hatred of you and me ; and that, of course, wotild 
make her feel a strong affection for Simpkins. On 
the whole. Major, we may congratulate ourselves 
tm our success so far. Just put the luncheon 
basket into the punt, will you ? They’ll be as 
hungry as wolves in another half-hour. Simpkins 
is heginning to buck up already. Look at 
hhn.” 

Simpkins was staggering towards his hat, which 
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Meldon had left lying at the place where the pnnt 
landed. 

“ I expect/’ said the Major, “ that he feels tus if 
the sun <m the back of his head wotdd upset him 
again. It must bo pretty hot in there where they’re 
sheltered from the wind.” 

** We’ll give him a drop of whisky,” said Meldon, 
” and set him on his feet properly. Get in, Idajor.” 

** I'm not at all sure that I’m going ashore. 1 
think I’d be more comfortable where 1 am. Simp- 
kins is bad enough when he’s healthy, but in the 
condition he’s in now I simply couldn’t stand him 
at all. Besides, I don’t think Miss King would 
like us to land. It doesn’t seem to me quite fair 
to go spying <m a woman when she’s sick. She’d 
rather be left alone for a while, till she recovers 
her ordinary colour. I felt very sorry for her on 
the boat, and if I could have done anything--^.” 

'• That sort of sympathy and delicacy of feeling 
is all very fine, Major ; but I tell you plainHy that 
if it leads to your refusing to give the poor girl 
any hmeh she won't apfkreciate it.” 

’’Couldn’t yon land the hmeheon basM end 
then come back here P ” 

” Cestainly not. Then / should get no hnioheon. 
1 don't rinw from eaoi^oe in a goi^ cause, Major, 
whmever eaetidoe is necessary ; but 1 see no point 
in starving myself mein^ to satiny your ridfaRlmm 
ideas of chivalry.” 
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" WeS, th«a> yott go and give them th«ir hmch. 
and leave me here.’* 

“ That's the worst plan you’ve suggested yet,” 
said Meldon. If I go without you I shall be a 
damper on the whole proceedings. A third person 
on these occasions always finds the greatest diffi- 
culty in not being in the way, whereas if you come 
we can ‘•troll off together ^er lunch under pre- 
text of searching for lobsters or something of 'that 
kind, and leave the happy couple together.” 

” Happy couple 1 ” said the Major. " They 
look it.” 

” Get into the punt at once,” said Meldon, ” and 
d<m*t try to be sarcastic. Nothing is less beconung 
to you. Your proper part in life is that of the 
sober, well-intmtioned, somewhat thick-headed, 
bachelcMT unde. You do that excellently ; but the 
moment you* try to be dever you give youtsdl 
away piteously*” 

” Your own part, I suppose, J. J., is that of 
inresponsfble huiioon.” 

“ No ; It’s not What I do best is just what 
I’tn deiMg»-aitanging things for other peop^, so 
that difficuitite and Unpleasantness disappear, and 
Hie tooks IWight again.’'' 

Major Kont had provided an excetlent hmchaon 
lor tl^ party, and Mbs King had revived rapidly 
since she lan^. She allowed hersdf tp be per- 
suaded to drink soma weak whisky and Water. 

6 
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Afterwat^s she ate cold chicken with a good appe- 
tite. Poor Simpkins was less fortunate. He in- 
sisted on wearing his damp bat, and could not be 
peranaded to eat anything except biscuits. Mel- 
doo, who was most anxious to restore him to a 
condition of vigour, pressed a tomato on him ; but 
the result was unfortunate. Afto* eating half of 
it, Simpkins turned his back even on the biscuit 
tin. He refused to smoke after lunch, although the 
Major and Meldon lit their pipes hi an encouraging 
way quite close to him, and Miss King appeared to 
find pleasure in a cigarette. The situation was not 
prondsing ; but Meldon was a man of unquenchable 
hope. Seizing a moment when Miss King was look- 
ing in another direction, he winked viohmtly at 
Major Kent. The Major was extremely comfort- 
ably seated ^th hk back against a rock, and was 
enjoying faimself. The Spinitifi lay hecore at her 
anchor. The snn shone pleasantly. An alter lun- 
cheon pipe is a particnlarly enjoyable one, and 
Miss King was talking in a very cdiarming way, 
besides looking pretty. The Major was diMndined 
to move, and although he gueas^ at the meaning 
of Mddon’s wink, he deUberatdly ignored it Meh 
don winked again. Then he rose to his feet, ebook 
faimseU, and looked round him« 

*' I think, Mkjor,** ho said, ** that if wo nteon to 
natch any loheters to-day. wo ought to ho start 
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Tbe Major granted. 

" Lobsters I Can we catch lobsters here ? ” said 
Miss King. " 1 should like to help. 1 have never 
caught a lobster.” 

“ It’s not exactly a sport for ladies,” said Meldon. 
" The lobster is an ugly fish to tackle unless you 
are accustomed to him. Besides, we shall have to 
take oil otu' shoes and stockings.” 

“ But 1 only mean to look on. I shouldn’t* run 
any risks.” 

She had in her mind at the moment a scene in 
her new novel into which lobster fishing, as prac- 
tised in tbe west of Irdand, might be introduced 
with ^eat effect. The idea that there was some 
risk about the sport added to its value ice bar 
purpose. She foresaw the possibility of vividly 
picturesque descriptions of bare-limbed, sun-tanned 
muscular folk pluhging among weedy rocks, or 
spattmed with yellow spume, staggering shcHU* 
wards under a load of captured lobsters. But 
Meldon was most unsympathetic. 

’’Besides,” be said, “the chief haunt pt tbe 
lobsters k at the other side of the island, quite a 
Vu g way Cfff." 

“ 1 should like the walk,” said kBss King, “ and 
I‘m sure there's a charming view.” 

** IPs very rough,” said Meldon, ” and you’d get 
yout feet wet.” 

Be nudged the Major as he spoke. It did not 
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$«em fair that the making of oil the excnaes should 
be left to him. 

" I really believe,” said Miss King, “ that you 
dcm’t want me Ip go with you, Mr. Meldon. It’a 
most uitkind of you. I’m beginning to think that 
you don’t like me. You said something quite rude 
to me the other day, and 1 don’t believe half you're 
saying to me now. — ^It’s not dangerous to catch 
lobsiers, is it. Major Kent ? ” 

The Major felt Meldon’s eye on liim. He was 
also aware that Miss King was looking at him 
appealingly. 

** No,” he said ; " at least, not very ; not if you’re 
careful about tlm way you take hold of them#” 

” And I shouldn't get my feet wet, should I ? 
not very wet ? ” 

" No,” said the Major, '* or yon might, of course. 
There’s a sort of pool at the other side of the island, 
and if yon walked through it— 1 * ; but thmi you could 
go round it.” 

There now,” said Miss King. ”1 knew yon 
ifp«m only making excuses, Mr. M^dbn.” 

1 was.” said Meldon. “ 1 may as wetl own up 
to it that 1 was. My real teason for not wishing 
yon to owne with us—” w 

He edged over to where Simpldns was sitting, 
and kicked him shnt|^ in the tihs. It w^, after 
all, Simpkins' business to make some ^fort to retain 
ItilsiCing. 
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" My red tviism,’* he said, though I didn’t like 
to mention it before, is that there’s a dead sheep 
on the other side of the island, just above the lobster 
be<l. It’s a good deal decayed, and the sea-gulls 
have been picking at it.” 

Miss King shuddered. 

“ Is there a dead sheep. Major Kent ? ” she asked. 

” I don’t know,” said the Major. “ I haven’t 
been on this island for years ; and I don’t bdieve 
you have either, J. J.” 

“ Dr. O’Dunoghue told me about it yesterday," 
said Mcldon. " He said it was a most disgusting 
sight. I don’t think you'd like it. Miss King. 1 
don’t like telling you about it. I'm sure a glance 
at it would upset yon again— after this mommg, 
yon know.” 

MSss King was evidently annoyed by this alh- 
sion to her sea sictmess, W Mre was not inclined 
to g^ve up her walk. 

"Couldn’t we go somewhere dse for lobsters,” 
ihe sidd ; ” scanewhere a good way oft ffom the 
dead ^leep ? ” 

” No,’‘ Said Meldon' decisively. ” We shouldn't 
enteh any if wp did. AS the lobstm, as you can 
easily understand, wiS have coSected near the dead 
Shdi^ It's a. grept find for them, you know, as 
UtieS as lor the sm^^guSs.” 

” In any case,” sard Miss King, who felt that she 
could not with decency press her company on 
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MeMon any more> “ I’d rather stay where I am. I 
don’t think I care for crossing the island after 
all” 

MMdon kicked Simpkins again. Then he took 
Major Kent by the arm, dragged him to his feet, 
and set off at a rapid pace across the island. 

J. J.,” said the Major. “ these plans of yours 
ate all very well, and of course I’m not going to 
interfere with them, but I don’t see any necessity 
for being actually rude to Miss King. She strikes 
me as being a very nice girL” 

“ I am disappointed in Miss King,” said Meldon. 
” I thought better of her before. She’s not what 
1 call womanly, and I hate these unseoced females.” 

” What do you mean ? 1 suppose you think she 
had no right to try and force herself on us, but I 
thought—" 

“ I’m not complaining of that in the least,” said 
Meldon. ” That was quite natural, and not at all 
what Z cad unwmnanly. In fact, most women wonid 
have acted just as she did in that inspect What 
I was thinking of was those famous lines of Sir 
Walteir Scott’s. Yon leoailect the ones I mean, 1 
suppose?” 

“No; I don't.” 

” ' Oh woman,’ ” said Meldon, ” ’ in oar honrs 
qi ease timt’s now. Major, so far as we’ie con** 
cemed— 'iiitoiwtain,oc^,andhaidto}d^^ ‘That’s 
what Mias King ought to have beim, but wasn’t 
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Notwdy can aay she Mras coy about tbe lobatera. 

‘ Wban pabi and angoMi wring the brow.’ That'a 
the positicMi in which Simpkins finds himself. * A 
ministering angel thou.’ That’s what Miss King 
should be if she’s what 1 call a true woman, a 
womanly wcnnan. But she evidently isn’t. She 
hasn’t the maternal instinct at aU strongly de- 
veloped, If she had, her heart would bleed for a 
helpless, unprotected creature like Simpkins, aibose 
brow is being wrung with the most pitiable anguish.” 

'* Do you mean to say,” said the Major, ” that 
you think she ought to take a pleasaie in holding 
that beast Simpkins’ head ? ” 

” That, though you put it coarsely, is exacts 
what 1 do mean. Any true woman would. Sh 
Walter Scott distinct^ says so.” 

” Considering what you believe about her— I 
mean all that about her and Mrs. Lorimer bmng 
the same person, and her wanting to kiU Simpkins 
•~I don’t see how you can expect her to be what 
you can womanfy.” 

"There you’re wrong. Major; quite wioiig. as 
usuaL There’s no reaamr in the world why a woman 
shouldn’t be womanly just because she happens to 
hold rather advanced opinions on some ethical soh» 
jeciB. As a matter of fact, it came out in the trial 
that Ifts. Larimer «hs devotedly attentive to her 
httflband, her last hnshand, during his illneae, She 
watched him day and night, and wouldn’t allow 
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any one else to bring him his medidne. I naturally 
thought she’d display the sanie sjurit with 
to Sunptuns. I hope she will after they’re nuurriad ; 
but Tm disai^inted in her just at {sresent.” 

'*What are you going to do about the lobstets, 
J. J. ? " said the Major, dropping the subject of 
MSsa King’s character, “ You know very w4^ that 
tiiere are none on the island, and after all you said 
abortt their swarming about in a lobster bed, IMdss King 
will naturally expect us to bring her back a few." 

**No, she won’t. Not when she knows that 
they've been feeding on the disgusting and half" 
decayed dead diecp. She’d hate to see one." 

" What made you think of saying there«was a 
dead sheep, J. J. ? ” 

"X had to think of something," said Hetdon, 
"or else ^e'd have come with us. You contra- 
dicted every word 1 said, and gave tibe dbow aws^, 
although you knew very well the metreme impor- 
tance of giving ^pkins bis chance/*' 

"X dem't think he looked mudi fike taking it 
when we left.** 

** No, he didn't A tnore hd|)Ie3&, inooinxieteot 
idiot than Simpkins I never came across. He iton't 
do a dtigie thing to help hEmsell, t suppoae he 
expects me to— IH tdlj you what it is, Major : 
i had some regard for Simpkina before to-day, 
rm beginaing to agree wi^ you and Hoyle about 
blmimw." 
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** then perliaps you'll stop tiying to got bim to 
xuarry Miss King.” 

" No, 1 won't. My coming itMOnd to your way 
of thinking is all the more reai<to for marrying him. 
As long as I had any regard for him I felt it was 
rather a pity to have him killed^ and I was only 
doing it to fJease you. Now that I see he really 
doesn’t deserve to live I can go on with a perfectly 
clear conscience." 

“ Any way," said the Major, " I don't believe 
that he'll do much lovo'making to^y." 

" Don't be too sure of that. If Miss King is be- 
having now as she ought to be ; if she has taken 
that wet hat off his head and stopped it wringing 
his brow ; if, as 1 confidently expect, she is showing 
herself a ministering angel, we shall most likely 
find them ^tting in a most affectionate attitude 
when we get back.^ 

Miss King did not do lun: duty. When Mdidon 
«fnd Major Kent returned, lobsterless, alter half an 
hour's absence, they found Mr. Simpkins sitting on 
a stime by hmwdf with the wet hat still on bis head. 
Ilffss King wa$ a long way off» stumbling about 
aiOpng the Stones at the water's edge. She mayj 
peiha|Ni|« have been trying to catch lobsters. 

liMt veyage home was most unpleasant tor every 
ona Meldon. The wind had risen sl||h% 
since mining, and the motion of the yadht In run* 
ping before it was very trying. Mr, Simpkias 
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collapsed at once and was dragged Meldoo into 
the cabin, where he lay in speechless ntiaery. Miss 
King hdd out bravely iar some time, and then gave 
way saddenly. Major Kept, watching her, was very 
unhappy, and did not dam to smoke lest he should 
make her worse. He attempted at one time to 
wrap her in an oilskin coat, thinking that additional 
warmth might be good for her ; but the smell of 
the garment brought on a violent ^sm, and he 
was obliged to take it away from her shoulders. 

In the evening, after Miss King and Mr. Simp- 
kins had been sent home on a car, Meldon reviewed 
tlie day's proceedings. ^ 

“ As a pleasure party,” be said, ** it wasn't ex- 
actly a succcsr; but then we didn’t go out for 
pleasure. Considered as a step in advance towards 
the marriage of Miss King and,, the death of Simp- 
kins, it hasn't turned out all we hoped. Still 1 
think something is accomplished. Miss King must, 
I think, have fdt some pity for Simpkins when she 
saw me dragging him into the cabin by his leg, and 
we an know that pity is akin to*r*'' 

” tf (he thinks of him in that sort of way,” said 
the Major, ” she wtm’t kiU him.” 

" I've told you before," said Meldon—'* in fact. 
I'm tired tidpfng you— that she hasn't got to kill him 
until after she's married him. You don’t sorely 
want her to be guilty of one of those oold-blooded, 
lowlasa marriages which are the curse of modem 
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society and end in the divorce court. She ou^t 
to have some feeling of afif^ectiojn for him before ^ 
marries him, and I think it is probably arousedjin 
her now. No woman could possibly see a man 
treated as 1 treated Simpidns this afternoon without 
feeling a little sorry for him. I bumped his head 
in the most frightful manner when I was dragging 
him down. No ; 1 t h i nk it's all right ttow as ^ as 
Miss King is concerned. I'll go in and see Simp* 
kins to-morrow and spur him on a bit. ITI tell 
him~” 

** Some lie or other — " said the Major. 

“ Only fcnr liis own good," said Meldon. " I 
saw quite plainly on Sunday that he wanted to 
marry Iifrss King, and whatever 1 say to-morrow 
will be calculated to help and encourage him. 
You can't call that kind of thing telling lies. It’s 
exactly the same in principle as why a good doctor 
tries to dmer up a patient by saying that he'll he 
perfectly wtil in the inside of a week after a triding 
Operation. Everybody*admits that that's perfectly 
r^t, and nobody bat a fool would call it a lie." 



CHAPTER XII. 

Msuxstr was even more energetic than tisnal on the 
morning after the boating picnic. By getting «p 
very early indeed he was able to shoot lour rabbits, 
members of a large family which lived by destroying 
Major Kent's lettuces. He also bagged two wood- 
pigeons which had flown all the way from the 
Ballymoy House trees for the purpose of gorging 
themselves on half-ripe gooseberries in the Major'vS 
garden. He then towed out in the boat about a 
mile from the diore, and had th^ satisfaction of bath- 
ing in absolute solitude and divit% as &r as he could 
into de^ water. He had, as was natural, a fine appe- 
tite for breakfast, and ate in a way which gratified 
Mejor Kefit and aftemeards startled his honsekeepmrj 
But nature tAkes her revengea even on those who 
seem best aUe to defy her* After breakfast Meldmi 
settled himself in a comfortable dheir <m the lawh, 
and was dislndined to move ftofis it. The Major 
went into his study to nudiie up some accounts* end 
the day fine and warm, sat beside an o|miq 
window. MBdon's dhait was only e, stwct dliltanoe 
tsm the window, so that he wse in n position to 
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cairy on a conversation without raising his voice. 
For some time he did not speak, for his morning 
pipe was particularly enjoyable. Then he felt it 
necessary to make some excuse for his idle> 
ness. 

" There's no use.” he said, " my starting before 
eleven. Simpkins won’t be out of bed until late 
to*day. He'll be thoroughly exhausted after all he 
went through on the Spindrift** 

" Start any time you like," said the Major. 

Meldon’s remark interrupted him in the middle 
of adding up a bng column of pence. Ho failed 
to recollect where he had got to and was obliged to 
begin over again. 

” 1 can have the trap, I siqKpose," said Meldon, 
a couple of minutes later. 

Major Kent had gpt to the shillings cohnnn. 

“ Yes. But do stop taljdng." 

" Why ? ” said Meldon. ” Without conversation 
we might as well be living in total soUtnde ; and 
Baoon says, in one of bis essays, that soHtnde is 
only tt for a god or a beast. You may like being 
a beast, Major, but 1 don’t. Yonll hardly set np, 
I suppose, to be a god." 

ffang it aB, J. J. I I’ve forgotten how niaay 
shOlhigB X had to entry, and now 1 shall have to 
tfogitt the whole tot over again." 

"Hand it out to me," said Meldon, "and I’ll 
settle the v^le thing for yon in two minutes." 
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*' Certainly not,” said the Major. '* I know yonr 
way of dealing with aocoont books. X may be slow, 
but I do like to be tidy.** 

*' Very well," said Meldon, if you choose to be 
unhodable, merely in order to give yourself a lot of 
quite unnecessary trouble, of course 3 mu can. I 
Won’t speak again.” 

Ten minutes later he did speak again, to the 
great annoyance of Major Kent, who was estimating 
the total cost of the hay eaten by his polo ponies 
during the year-~-a most intricate business, for hay 
varied a go^ deal in price. 

” Hoyle's coming dong the road in his trap,” 
said Meldon, ” and he looks to me very mbch as 
if he was coming here. Be must want to see you 
about something. He can’t poesibiy have any busi- 
ness with me.” , 

” Hang Doyle ! ” * 

” If you like,” said Mddon, ” X’B deal with him 
and keep him off you, X sbouki rather enjoy a chat 
with Doyle." 

” Thanks. I wish yon would. It cant be any- 
thing important " 

“I expect he has come for your subscxiptkm for 
the illu mina ted addtUss he and Dr» OlSooeghue 
are getting up for the police sergeint* X pronused 
the other day that you'4 give eomeihing. U yott 
V%n a cheque and stick it out on ithe e^ow-eiU, 
I’ll hll up the amount and hand it on to Doyle. I 
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should say that erne pound tvould be a handsome 
contribution, and I may get you off with ten riiil- 
lings. It’ll all depend on how the money is coming 
in. He's turning in at the gate now, so you'd 
better hurry up. — ^Ahl Good morning, I^le, 
Lovely day, isn't it ? Seen anything of our friend 
Simpkins this morning ? " 

" I have not," said Doyle, " and I don't want to. 
I wouldn't care if I never set eyes on that Dellow 
again,” 

“ You'd have liked to have seen him yesterday,” 
said Meldon. 

" I would not.” 

” Vtu would. The Major had him out for a day 
in the Spindrift, and—” Meldon winked. 

Doyle got down h:om his trap and stood at the 
horse’s head. 

" A sicker man,* said Meldon, ” you never saw.” 

"Skskl” 

” As a dog. Beastly sick. I don't cate to enter 
into detaila ; but* considering the small amount be 
ate dnriag die day, the way be ki^ at it would 
have surprised you.” 

” Skk I What's the good of being skk ? Why 
didn't yon drown him ? " 

"We had Miss King out too,” said Maldoii, 
**and we dMn^t want to drown her. Besides* it 
Wasn’t the kind of day in which you oould very 
well drown any one.” 
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*' Wbat Nrought over here this morning, " ijald 

jDoyle, '* was—" 

*' I know," said Meldon. " Yoa want to gather 
in the Major's sahsoriptiou to the illuminated ad- 
dress with the apple trees in the comers. You shall 
have it. He's signing the cheque this nunute." 

**ril take it, of course," said Doyle, "if it’s 
quite oonvenient to the Major ; but it wasn’t it X 
came for." 

“ What was it, then ? If you have any idea of 
dragging the Major into that salmon ambuscade of 
O'Donoghue’s, I tell you plainly I won't have it." 

" It's nothing of the kind," said Doyle. " After 
what you said on Friday we gave that nofil^n up. 
What brought me h<u'e to-day was to see if tlie 
Major would lend me a set of car cushions. The 
rats got in on the ones I have ot my own, and 
they've holes ate in them so as 'you'd bo ashamed 
to put them on a car." 

" You shall have them with the greatest pos^lde 
said Meldon. 

"Not the new one$>" said the Mtdor through 
tho'wMow. 

thought/* said ‘^that yon didn’t 

want to he distorbech eltd that I tess <uuny{Rg on 
this Qogotiatitoi with Mti, Doyle. You imtiet do 
one <hi^ «r tite other, Majqn Either aom out 
^ manage yqur own aSairs, or dise leavO them 
in Dijr hhads.«<>«Y<iu «oaft't/* he said, tuna* 
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ing lo Hojrle, " have the new cushions unless for 
some very special purpose. Is Miss Kin$ thinking 
of going for a drive on your car ? If ^ is, the 
Major will lend the new cushions.” 

'* She is not,” said Hoyle ; *' not tliat I heard 
of any way, though she might take the notion 
later.” 

” Then what do you want the cushions for ? ” 

“It's an English gentleman,” said Hoyle; “a 
}>igh>up man by all accounts, that has the fislung 
took from Smpidhs. He’ll be slopping in Ibe 
hotel, and hell want the cat to take him up the 
uver in the morning. The kind of man he is, 1 
wouldh’i: like to be putting him off with my old 
cushions. They’re terrible bad, the way the rats 
has them ate on me.” 

” U he really is a man of eminence in any walk 
of life,” said Meldbii~<'” a bishop, for instance, or a 
member of the House of Lords, or a captain of 
industiy. you can have the cushions. If he's simply 
a seoond*raiLe man of the ordinaiy tourist type, you 
can't.'* 

” He’s*a Judge,” said Hojde, ” and what’s more, 
an En^^lsh judge,” 

” I'm stupiised to hear you saying a thing like 
that As a Nationalist you ought to be the last to 
admit tiiat an judge is in any way saiperior 
to an Ithih ons. He may be better poid'^t dais- 
•ay ba it bettat' paid^ for im never gat <mr fair 
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sti^re of what’9 going— bnt in the things that really 
matter — in legal acumen, for instance, whicti is the 
great thing we look for m judges— I don't expect 
the Irishman is a Int behind. However, English 
or Irish, the mere fact of his being a judge doesn't 
prove that he's a man of what I call real eminence. 
X don't think the Major wUl let you have Ids best 
car cushions lor some sleepy old gentleman who 
sits oh a bench and makes silly jokes. There are 
lots of judges knocking about that rat-eaten car 
cushions would be too good for. What's your 
man’s name ? ’* 

" Hawkcshy," said Doyle, " Sir Gilbert Hawkes- 
by, no less.” • 

Mcldon started from Ids chmr. 

" Are you sure of that ? ” he asked, ” absolutdy 
dead certain? This is a business over which it 
won’t do to make mistakes.” * 

“ It’s what was in his letter, any way,” said 
Doyle, “when he wrote eogagiDg rooms in the 
hotel.” 

"When does be arrive?'* 

"To-nwHiow,” said Dc^l "to-morrow after- 
noon, and I told SaUna to o dudun to-day, 
fax it's liltoly he'll be w^ting a Idt of dinner after 
the drive over from Dimatd. I tbotight if be had 
a ohidEeQ and a hit of boiled bacon, with a eoatard 
puddijQg altcit* tJ M it*"*** 

Go mto ttoM Mfildniia 
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** and taka any ciuhions you want. I can’t talk 
any more to you this morning. I’m going to be 
frightfuDy busy." 

Doyle, grinning broadly, led his horse round to 
the yard. He did not believe that Meldon was 
ever busy. Like most people he failed to appre* 
date the real greatness the deigyman. 

Mddon hurried into the house and flung, opep 
the door of the study. Major Kent looked up from 
his papers with a weary smile. 

"Couldn’t you and Doyle Settle that badness 
of the car cushions between you? I shall imver 
get these acoounts done if I'ta mtenrupted every 
minufe." 

" We could have settled it," said Meldon. " In 
fact we have settled it, but a question of vastly 
greater importance has arisen. We are threatened 
with something lile an actual catastrophe.” 

" If it’s the kind of catastrophe which involves 
an hour or so of solid talk, J. J.. don't you think 
you could manage to put it off for a little ? t shall 
be quite ready to go into It at any length you 
Uhe this evening after dinnur." 

Majw," said Meldon, " if an earthquake came 
•* 4 he kind of earthquake which knocks doum 

he u ae e e nd If thunderbolts wbre falling red<hot 

eat of the sl^, and if a large tidal wave was rush- 
ing across the lawn, and if a moving bog was 
desolating your Idtrtien garden and engulfing your 
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polo ponies, m>uld you or vrould you not sit calmly 
there and go on vrith your accotmts ? " 

"If all those things were happening I’d move, 
of course." 

"There’s no 'of course' about it. Some men 
wouldn’t.” 

“ Nonsense, J. J. The tidal wave alone — " ’ 
"Some men," repeated Meldon, "would sit on 
and fimsh their accormts. There was a soldier at 
Pompeii, for instance — ^they found his body cen- 
turies afterwards-— who wouldn't stir from his post 
even when ho saw the molten lava flowing down the 
street. I thought you mig^t be that sort of man.” 
" I'm not." 

"I’m glad to hear it. That sentry has beoa 
made a hero of. I’ve hrequently heard him men- 
tionedijn sermons as a person be imitated. In 
reality he was the worst land of ass ; and 1 wouldn’t 
like to think of your getting embalmed as he did, 
and being dug out afterwards by an antiquary with 
a chisel. For the matter of tl^t I shouldn’t care 
to hear of people writing od^s about you on acooont 
of your going undmr while yo# sword was in its 
sheath wd your hnigiers held ilMt pw*** 

" What was he ddlng with the pen? ” said fhi 
Major. " If be was bp smtty duty*^” 

"It wasn't that sentry whose ftogets hMd the 
pen, but brave Kempenf<dt, another man of the 
same sort ; thodgh there was more excuse fior hitn. 
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because he seums to have been tnken by surprise 
when the land breeze shook the shrouds." 

" I don’t in. the least know what you're talking 
about,” said tlie Major. Is there a moving bog, 
or a high tide, or anything unusual ? " 

" There’s something a great deal worse," said 
Mcldon, "Did you hear what Doyle said to me 
a few minutes ago ? " , 

" 1 heard him asking for the loan of my car 
cushions. I don't particularly want to lend them, 
but I shouldn't regard his getting them as a catas- 
troplie at all to be compared to the earthquake 
and all the other things you were gassing about." 

"iftie cushions in themselves are nothing, and 
less than nothing, but did you hear who he wants 
them for ? " 

" Some judge <xe other, wasn't it ? Salmon iish<- 
ing." 

" Some judge I What judge ? " 

" Did he mention his name ? If Ise did I have 
forgottOn it." 

"He did meatiQii it," said Meldon. "It was 
Hawkeaby-~Sir (Klbert Hawkesby, Now do you 
see why I say that 'we are threatened with a disaster 
worse than the eruption of Mount Vesuvius or the 
fire and britnstone that overwhelined Sodom and 
GcmiOf’rdh ? ** 

" No, I donH see anything of the sort. What oa 
earth does^the judge matter to us ? " 
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"Can you possibly be ignorant of tl^e f^? 
No, you can’t, for I told it to yon myself. Can 
you possibly have forgotten that Sir Gilbert Hawkes" 
by tvas the judge who tried Mrs. Loriiner for the 
mutxler of her husband ? ” 

" Oh 1 " said the Major, “ I had forgotten. I 
never took the same interest in that case that you 
did, J. J.” 

"Weill, he was. He was the very judge who 
summed up so strongly against the poor woman. 
I su{q)ose now it will hardly be necessary for me 
to explain how his arrival at Doyle's hotel is likely 
to afiect our plans ? " 

" Do you want me to invite him out in the &pinii~ 
rift ? If so, 1 hope to goodness he vnm't be sick. 
1 had enough of that yesterday," 

" I sometimes think. Major, that you pretend to 
be stupid simply to annoy me. Don't you see 
that sooner or later he’s bound to come across 
&fiss King ? He'll see her next Sunday in church, 
if he doesn't ineot her sooner. He'll recognise her 
at onoe. The trial occupied ten days, and during 
the whole of that time ^ was standing opposite 
to him and be was studying her huce. He can't 
fail to know her again when he sees her. Now, 
tnooUect that he bi^bved in her gnflt, t pointed 
out to you at the time that he sununed dead 
against her-w" 


“ 1 don’t hetieve she was guilty, J. J," 
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“Nor, apparently, did the jury.” said Meldon. 
“ But the judge did. That's the point to bear in 
mind. Undiu’ the circumstances, what is he likely 
to do ? He finds Mrs. Lorimer here masquerading 
as Miss King, and — ” 

“ I wi^ 3 rou wouldn't say things like that. Since 
T have met Miss King I'm less inclined than ever 
to believe in that identification of yours> She 
strikes me — '' 

" We are now considering how she will strike 
the judge,” said Meldon, " and how he's likely to 
act. It seems to me there's only one thing he can 
do, qpd that is warn every marriageaWe man in the 
neighbourhood of Miss King's real character aud 
past record, and then what will happen to 3Knur 
plan ? Will Simpkins be prepared to marry her ? 
Certainly not.” , 

'* Well, I'm e)rtr«nely glad the judge is coming 
if he puts a stop to the way you’re goiig 

AM 

on. 

“ I’m not quite sure yet that he is coming,” said 
Meldon. 

“ I thought Hoyle ssudr— ” 

** Hoyle said he had* engaged roenns at the hotel 
and taken the fishing. It doesn't absolutely follow 
that be’0 oceupy the rooms and catch the salmon. 
Sabina GaJl^^et is, T understand horn Hoyle, to 
kill a chicken, but it's not quite certain y«t tl^t the 
judge will aat the chicken.” 
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“ Itll depend a good deal on the tratjf H's cooked, 
I suppose," said the Major. 

" It will also depend upon the judge's reaching 
Ballymoy. As a matter of feet, 1 have a jdan in 
my mind whiOh may—which probably wiQk-pre- 
vent his getting further than Dward. I intend to 
ask Dr. ODoUc^hue to co-operate vrith me. I 
can’t be quite certain yet tbat we’ll be successful in 
heading off the judge and sending him somewhere 
else for hb salmon fishing. Put my plan is an 
extremely good one. It ought to come off all 
light. If it fails, I shall try another. I shall try 
two or three more' if necessary." 

"I wish you wouldn't. These plans of yours 
always end in involving us all in sudb frightful 
complicatimis." ^ 

" Do you mean to say, Major, ^ that you wkffi to 
l^ve up the idea of Simpkins' marriage and sub- 
sequent death ? " 

"IVe always wished to give it tip,*' said the 
Major. " Shice the day yon first snggested I never 
liio^ it, and I like it mudh lees now that 1 have 
got to know Mbs King. It seems to me a wicked 
thing even to think of a ghflike that bm'ng martled 
to such titter cfiud ^ 

" I don’t know how yon can sit there and con- 
fess without a btush you don't know yonr 
own mind for two days together. I'd be asbmnOd 
to go heck on a thing the way you do. And I'm 
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not goini; back on this. For one thing, I have a 
dnty to perionn to j’ou and Doyle, and O’Douoghue 
and Sabina Gallagher, and the rector and the police 
sergeant. In the next place, after all the trouble 
I’ve taken to carry this scheme through. I’m not 
going to give in just at the moment of success. I 
shall go in this morning and see ODonoghue. 
To-toprrow he and I will drive over to Donard;— ” 

'* 1 can’t give you a horse to-morrow," said the 
Major. 

" You can if you like." 

'* I won’t, then." 

Wliy not ? " 

" Blcanse, if you go placing off fools’ tricks on a 
judge, you’ll end in getting yourself put in pnsw. 
There b such a thing as contempt of court, and 
judges are just about the most touchy men there 
are about thar dignity. They don’t heritate for 
an instant to—'* 

"A judge isn't a court," said Meldon, "when 
he hasn’t got his wig on, and besides an lEkiglish 
judge has no jurisdiction in this country. How- 
ever, not going down on my knees to you for 
the loan of a hme and trap. If ybn don't choose 
to obUge me in the matter of your own free will 
1 won’t place mysrdf under any obligatkm to 
yon. I $1^ idmpfy hotrow a bic^ and to 
tkami. ODonoghue will baye to ride to<h though 
I dent eitoeqt bell like it, It’s twenty miles, 
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and O'Donoglnw drinlt? more than is ^^ood for 
him.” 

” Are yon going to toll O’Donog^us the idiole 
rock-und>lmll plan about Simpkins and MbS King 
and the murder ? " 

“No. O’Donoghue is a reasonable man. He 
doesn't argue and browbeat me the way you do. 
When I ten him that the removal of Shnpldos. 
and ronsequently his own future happiness and 
comfort, depend very largely on our being able 
to keep Sir Gilbert Hawkesby out of BaU 3 ntnoy, 
he will bdieve me at once and act in a sensible 
way.” 

“ What do you mean to do to the judge" when 
you catch him ? ’* 

“ I don't mean to do anj^tfaing. 1 suppose you 
have some vnld idea iu your head-*” 

" No ideas could be wilder tbaof yours are, J. J.” 

“ Some wOd idea of my maiming the old gentle* 
man, or brit^ a man to kidnap him, or sliding 
him e bogus tdfgram to say that bis wife is dying. 
As a matter of fact, I'm going to do nothing emoept 
teO him the simple truth.” 

” I don't believe you could dp that, jf. J. youNv 
never had any practice since I knew you.” 

“If yon thiidc that you will get me to revead 
the dei^s of my plan by taunting me you'ie 
greatly mistaken. I can stand any amount of 
insults without tuming a hah, A man who ''Is in 
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the right, and oonsdoos of bis own mtegrity>>-yoa 
recollect what the Latin poet says about that---*’ 
No. I don’t. You know I don't read T.atm 
poets, so what's the good of quoting bits of them 
to me ? " 

“Veiy welL I won’t But I wont tell you 
my plan eitho’. ITl say no more than this : what 
the judge will bear from my Ups tO’^norrow will 
be the simple truth, the trutih as Simpkins or any 
other unprejudiced observer would tell it. But 
the truth in this parlScular case is of sudi a Idnd 
that I ^ouJd be greatly surprised if he doesn't 
turn straight round and go liome again." 

" Ate you gdng to tell him t^t Mrs. Lorimer 
is here ? Not that that is the truth, but I'm reaUy 
beginning to think you beUeve it is," 

"No. I'm not going to tell him that. When 
I said 1 was gdng to tell the truth, I didn’t mean 
that I was going to rit down opposite that judge 
and teU him all tire truth I know about every- 
thing. It would take days and days to do that, 
and he wouldn’t sit it out. No, I’m going to tdl 
Mm one soUd lump of truth wMch he witt listen 
to— a truth that O'Donogdme will back up; that 
you’d back up yourself you were there ; that 
even Doyle would be forced to stand over if he 
was put into a witness box on his oath* But I 
can*t spend the whole day explaining things to 
yoo.^ I must go in and hustle Simpkins a bit. 
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There’s no reason in the world that I can see why 
he shouldn’t go up to Ballymoy House and pio- 
pose this afternoon. Then I must see O'Honoghue 
and make arrangements about to^mucrow. I shall 
also, tlianks to your churlishness, have to borrow 
a bicycle for myself. Then I must look up that 
doddering old ass Callaghan, and tell him to pre- 
cipitate matters a bit if I succeed in hunting Simp- 
kins up to BaUymoy House. If I fail to head off 
the judge— I don't exfject io fail, but if by any 
chance I do — ^wo shall have Ik) time to spare, and 
must liave Sunpkins definitely committed to the 
marriage as soon as possible. Not that it wtU 
really bo much use if the judge gets at hint. !Simp- 
kins is ju&t the sort of dishonomablo beast who’d 
setae on any excuse to wriggle out of an engage- 
ment; particularly as hell that Miss King 
is scarcefy in a position to go ihto court and get 
damages for breach oi promise.” 



CHAPTER Xtn. 

Sm Gilbiikt Hawkesby bad the repute tidn of 
being a just and able jwige, a man of fine intellect, 
great vigour, and imihensro determination of char- 
acter. On the bench he looked the part which 
popular imagination had given liiro to play. His 
eyes were described as " steely ” by a lady joumalist, 
who had occasion to watch him during the sensa- 
thmal trial of Mrs. Lorimer. His chin she described 
later on in her article ak “ characteristic of a strong 
fighter." His manner in court was exceedingly 
severe. In private life, especially during his sum- 
mer holiday, he tried not to look like a judge, and 
was always pleased when strangers mistook him 
for a cotintcy gentleman, the owner of a landed prop- 
erly. He had a broad figure, and emphasised its 
t»(^th by wearing on his holiday loose jackets of 
rough tweed. He had strong. Stout legs which 
looi^ well in knickerbockers and shooting stock'* 
ings. A casiial observer, not knowing the man, 
would have set him down as an firdent sportsman, 
aai3 woold have been perfectly rif^t. The judge 
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loved fishing, and wa$ prepared to go long distances 
in the hope of catclung salmon. He liked yacht- 
ing, and owned a small cutter which was one of the 
crack boats of her class. Men who met him for the 
first time cm the bunks of a Norwegian river, or at 
a regatta at Cowes, were more impressed by his 
ph3ndfial than his intellectual strength. They would 
perhaps have suspected him of obstinacy, the 
obstinacy of the inveterate prejudice of the country 
gentleman. They would not, unless they knew 
him, have givot him credit for being a man of wide 
reading, and a judgment in literary matters as 
semnd as his decisions in court. 

Sir Gilbert had spent nearly a week in the Bbume- 
month villa which he had talren for l;ady Hawkesby. 
The {dace wearied him, and nothing W a chivid- 
rous sense of the duty he owed to bis wife kept him 
there so bng. Lady Hawkesby ^ a h'ttle esactmg 
in some wa}^ ; and though she recognised that the 
judge had a right to go fishing, she disliked his 
running away without spending a few days with her 
after the busy season was over, and she was able to 
leave Loudon. The day of i^e judige's departure 
had arrived, and he sat with ledy B^wkesby after 
luncheon, waiting lor the carriage which was to take 
him to the station. 

"YouH see Milliceat. of couiee,” said Lady 
Hawkesby. ** He sure to keep her out of misddef 
if you can " 
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" X iJutot suppose/* said Sir Gilbert, " that Milli- 
cent caa get into any mischiel in Ballymoy.” 

lady Hawkesby sighed. She ^strusted her 
niece, r^purdug her as a highly dangerous person 
who might at any moment create a sensation which 
would amount to a public scandaL 

“ 1 understand,” she said, ” that the place is twenty 
miles away irom the nearest railway station.” ^ 

She sighed again. She was little uncertain as 
to whether she ought to find comfort or fresh cause 
of anxiety in the remottmess of Ballymoy from 
civilisation. On the one hand, scandals of a literary 
kind-— and Lady Hawkesby did not' suspect Miss 
King 1)1 giving occasion for anything worse— are 
unlikely in the wilds of Connacht. On the other 
hand, her distance from all friends and advisers 
would give Miss King a freedom which was very 
perilous. * 

” I Can't think,” she said, " what takes either of 
you to such a place.” 

"I'm gmng to catdi salmon,” said Sir Gilbert. 
" lifiUiceot tells me that she wants rest and quiet. 
I daresay she does.” 

" I ynsh very much," said Lady Hawkesby, " that 
she was salely married to some quiet sensible man." 

There was a good deal of sound common sense 
and knowledge of human nature in her " sehtly.” 
Lady Hawkesby was not a briSiattt woman. She 
was in many ways a foolish woman. But she had 
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tertain beliefs founded on the experience of many 
generations of people Uke hcsrself, and therefwe 
entitled to respect. She believed that a woman is 
much less likdy to wander from the beaten paths 
of life when her hands are held by a husband, if 
possible ** a quiet sensible man,** and her petticoats 
grasped by several clingtng children, 

“ I’m afraid,” said Sir Gilbert, ** that she's not 
likely to meet with any suitable person in Ballymoy, 
but if she does IH give her your blessing as well 
as my own.” 

The fact that hOss King was not likely to meet 
an digible man in Ballymoy set lady Hawkosby’s 
thou^ts working in a fresh direction. * 

” I am sure," she said, " that Millicent will be 
very glad to see you. In a place like that where 
there can't be anybody to talk to—” 

” Even 1 raighi be welcome. ' 111 look her up 
every Sunday. I’ll dine with her if she asks me 
<m wkniays t but I'm spt going to stay with her 
in the house she has talosn. X like to be a free 
bird of the wild when I'm <m my hoHdayp. The 
local ion* vdiich is caEed the Xmpetisl Hotel, and* 
ovmed by a man na^pied Hoyle, is the plane for 
me. I've taken nxmut b it.” 

"Pm sbre thcy’D took abominably. You’ll be 
ludf^starved.” , 

"Potato cake and bottled porter,” said Sir 
CfUMirt. "That'a what X aXwaya live on adien f 
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fp to Ireland, tn Scotland I have oatcake and 
tvliisky. last summer, in Ncnmy, I throve <m 
smoked salmon." 

"1 hear the carriage. I hope all your things 
are properly packed, and that nothing is for* 
gotten." 

" As long as I have my rods and my fly book." 
said ^ Gilbert, "I shall be atfle to get along. 
Good*bye, my dear. 1 shall dine at the dub, and 
catch the night mail from Emton." 

" Po write to me, Gilbert." 

" 1*11 vmte' on Sunday, not sooner,, unless I And 
that Hilly has got into a scrape." 

Sir Gflbert traveUed comfortably, and enjoyed 
his journey* At Boston he got into the carriage 
with an Irish Member of pariiamnit. a Unionist, 
who was retoniing to his native DuHin after making 
himsdf as hrilUantly objectionable as possible for 
six months to a Liberal Chief Secretary. He mistook 
the judge for an Irish country gentleman, and gave 
a^presaion to pidltical ophuons which Sir Gilbert 
fisund extreittidy aanusing. On the steamer he fdl 
in with another Hem1|»r of Parliament* this time a 
Natlpnalist, who had travelled thitfl dess in the 
train, and only emerged into good society at Bolyv> 
head* He* getting nearer to f^he truth than his 
enemy, thought the judge was an Englidi tonrist, 
and explain^ the good kitentkms of the (kmgested 
Pisftlots Eoaid at some length. The judge found 

f 
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bim ammiag too, and sat up tiiUaog to him in the 
smoking'toom. In the morning he introdnoed his 
two acqoamtances to each other at hve o’clock, jost 
os the steamer readied Kingstown pier. He was 
de!%hted with the result, both looked round 

them cautiously, and satisfied thciubelves that 
there was no one on the jner who knew them. Then 
they fell into an animated conversation, and found 
each other so agreeable that they travelled together 
in a bccondKlass carriage to l>al^, the Nationalist 
paying nincpence eatra for the privilege, the Unionist 
sacrificing the advantages conferred by his first-dobS 
ticket. Tlio |tidge, who was going in a difident 
train, put his head into the window of thriu oom< 
partment and urged them to settle their political 
difidreoces by a siinilar compromise. He made a 
haHt of being festive ahd jocular when lie was cm 
holiday, and he particularly enjoyed poking fun at 
the inhabitants of foreign countries. 

In the breakfast car of the train which canied 
him westwards he ceme into contact with a Local 
tlkwenmient Hoard inspector. This geatlenum 
was esttremely reticent a long; time, and was 
only |M!imtaded to talk in the end when tim judge 
assnumd him that he was a complieto stranger in 
Irdaad, and was apt a mmptpex centespondent 
!lthen the ipspedtor talked* He told a series of 
amusing talps ik4tich were sK of them true, but 
udiich Sir Cklbert regarded as inventions. He 
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had to change his carriage at Athlone, and parted 
from the inspector with great regret. Por the rest 
of his journey he was alone. It was his first visit 
to the part of Ireland he was travelling through, 
and he looked with keen interest at the bogs, the 
scattered cottages, the lean cattle* scanty pasture 
lands, potato fields, patches of oats, and squahd 
towns, • 

At Donard Station, which is the terminus of 
this branch of tlie railway, and the nearest station 
to Ballymoy, ho got out. He had telegraphed 
to the hotel for luncheon, and given ord«s that a 
car slwuld be ready to drive him over to Ballymoy. 
He was accosted on the platform by two strangers. 
He e3«jd them with some surprise. The one was 
a shabby, red-haired clergyman, with a bristling 
moustache and strikingly battered hat. He 
looked about thirty years of age. The other was a 
slightly older man, <hmed in a seedy grey suit and 
a pair of surprisingly bright yellow gaiters. 

" Sir Gilbert Ikwkesby, I jpresome ? " said 

"Yes," said the judge; "1 km So: Gilbert 

said Meldon, “ is my briend Dr. O'Don- 
ogShtie^ medical officer of health lor the Poor Law 
Onion of Ballymoy, a man greatly respected in the 
neighbourhood for his sdentifie attainments and 
the nnoompwnising honesty of his character. I 
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need scaicely lemind you, Sir Gilbert, that the 
two things don't always go together.” 

IDr. O'Donoghue bowed and tohk off his cap. 

” And you ? ” acid the judge. ” May I ask 
who you are ? ” 

“It doesn't really matter who I am,” said 
Meldon. “The important fad for 30U to grasp 
is that C'Ddnoghuo is the officer of licalth of the 
Union of Ballsrmoy. That's What you are, isn’t 
it, O'Donoghuc ? ” 

** It is/' said O’Donoghue. 

" I’ll make a note of it at once,” said the judge, 

“A mental note 'Will do,” said Moldon. “You 
needn’t bother writing it down. If you uappeu 
to forget it in the course of otur conversation, 
you've only got to mention that you have and 
rjl teH it to you again.” 

“ Thanks,” said tho judge. ^ I’m $0 i§^ad that 
we are to have a oonvematten. When shall we 
hagin ? 

^ Gilbert was enjoying lihd<|on veiy much 
so lar. He’d never OOtae across any one 

mtactlly like this anfal be wanted to ate 

mote ^ him. 

“ Peihajpa/ said Utodon, * as what we have to 
say is of h itriiotly private Idnd, had nury tuba out 
h he tuttuglliy hhellous, we'd better ip> down to 
the hotel.” 

‘‘Certainly/' said thO indge. "TvO otdsiwd 
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luncbeon tben. If you and tbe medical odicar 
of health will j6in mo I shall ho delighted. After 
luncheon 1 shall have to leave yon, I’m afraid. 
I have a long drive before me. I’m on my way 
to Ballsrtttoy.” 

" When 3N)u‘vB heard what wo have to $ay/’ 
said Meldon, “ you won’t go to Ballymoy.” 

" I expect 1 shall,” said the judge. *' But of 
course I don’t know yet what foim your libel is 
going to take. Still, I can hardly imagine that 
the defamation of any one's character will keep 
me out of Ballymoy, J have a car waiting for me 
outside the statktu, but I'm ehraid t cannot olleic 
to drite ypu down to the hotel, I have a good 
deal ol luggage.” 

'* As lar as the luggage is concerned,” said Ii^eldon, 
” you may just as ^iceli leave it here. There’s no 
point in draggiug*a lot of trunks and fishing-rods 
^wn to tbe hot^l when you'0 simply have to drag 
them an back again. When you’ve healtd what 
we have to say you’ll take the next train home.” 

“ I don't expl^ I shall. In fact, I fed tolerably 
certain I shall go on. I’ll take the luggage witlr 
me any ilOw, in case I do.” 

” You mustn’t think,” said MeWoft, ” that I'm 
miggssiliing your leaving the luggage behind simply 
in order to get a seat on your oar/ 

” X assure you,” said the judge, ” that such a 
suspicion never crossed my mtod,” 
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" O’Donoghue and I botli have bicycles, so we 
don't want to diivc. He has Ills own, a capital 
madnne, and I borrowed Doyle's this morning, 
which is (Jtrito botmd occept for the left pedal. It’s 
a bit groggy, and came ofi twice on the way here." 

“That makes me all the more sorry 1 can't 
drive you down," said the judge, “but you see 
what a lot of tilings X have. I needn’t say good- 
Ijiye : 'wp shall meet again at the hotel." 

Luncheon *—• chops and boiled potatoes— -was 
served in the commeicial room of the hotel. When 
the maid hod gone away after supplying the three 
men with whisky and ^a, Meldon laid (kiwn his 
knife and fork. • 

"I may introduce my subject/’ ho said, “by 
saying that I have a high respect for you. So has 
O’Donoihue. Haven’t you, O'lkmoghue ? " 

" I have," said O’lkinoghue. ♦ 

“Thanks," said the judge. “It’s kind of you 
both to say that” 

" Not at all : it’s the simple truth. I look up to 
you a good deal in your capadiy oi judge. Judge 
of the ]^ng's Bench, X think ? ” 

Th0 isioddedl 

“ In flirder ‘to make my positkm quHe plain." 
said Meldon, “and to ymvent any posait^^ ol 
Ijour thanking that I’ni moddllim idth your a^aira 
if an unwartwutabie manner^ f may add that I 
recognise m you One <d the pillazs of sodoty, a 
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bidw^k of our dvil and religious liberty, a main- 
stay of law and order. So does O’Donoghue." 

"I’m a Nationalist myself," said the doctor, 
who felt that he was being committed to sentiments 
which he could not entirely apjnove. 

"I'm speaking of Sir Gilbert as an EngUsh 
judge," said Meldon, "and the law and order I 
refer to are, so for as Sir GUbert. is concamed, 
|Yure1y EngUsh. Nothing that 1 am saying now 
compronuses you in the slightest either with regard 
to the land question or Home Rule." 

"I didn’t understand that at the time you 
^ke," said the doctor ; " but if you don’t mean 
any more than that Tm with you Ueait and soul." 

" You hear what he says,’* said Meldon to the 
judge. 

" I need scarcely say,” replied Sir Gilbert, " that 
all this is immensmy gratifying to me.’* 

" It won’t surprise you now," said Meldon, " to 
hear that we look upon your life as a most valu- 
aWe oike---too valuable to be risked unnecessarily." 

" I should appreciate this ehtirdiy unsolicited 
testimonial," said the judge, "even more than I 
do already, if I knew exactly who was giving it 
tome," 

" X don't sU|spoae that you’d be much the wiser 
if X ten you that oam^ is J. J. Meldon. 

I was at oOe time oirate of Ballyt^y." 

" Thanks," said the judipi. " Won't you go on 
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with ]n)ur luncheon ? I'm airuid your chop will 
be cold." 

"I have," said Mieldon, *'a duty to perform. 
I don’t inind in the least if my chop does get cold. 
I wish to warn you that your life, your valuable 
life— and I never realised hbw valuable your life 
was until I read yoiu summing-up in the case of 
Mrs. Lorimer. Thai was, if I may say so, masterly. 
Milton liimself couldn't have done it better." 

" Milton ? " sadd the judge. 

" I mentioned Milton," said Meldon, " because 
be was the most Violent misogynist t ever heard 
of. Read what he sa 3 m about Delilah in ' Samson 
Agonistcs' and you'll see why I comparh your 
remarks about Mrs. Lorimer to the sort of way 
he wwte.'’* 

" I've toad it," said the judge. " and I think 1 
reodilect the passages you allude to. T don’t quite 
see mysdf what connection there is between his 
Views and the case of Mrs. Lorimer. Still. I’m 
gtoetity obliged to you for what you siyy about 
sqmndng'tip. But you wdw ^to^aktog of my 
lite jmrt faefoto you ik«nih)ded MBtonu''* 

" The <»mpmtion ik 

aiid it tbib 

" I bavh," the Itulge, 

*' then you opj^t to tocognise that the stoong 
tottl^deminist Nas whi<^ Miltoin <%%» M pamotly 
t^bnijar to the spirit to ’indddh you attrihutod the 
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^Knbtst |X>s^1:^e motives to Mm. Loiimer. Pm not 
now entering on a discussion of the question of 
whether you and Milton are right or vnrong in your 
view of woUien. That would take too king, and, 
besides, it hasn’t anything to do with the business 
on hand” 

“ That,” said the judge, ” as wdDl as I recollect, 
is the danger of my losing my life.” • 

** Your life,” said Meldon. " will not be safe 
in Ballymoy. We met you at the station to-day 
in Older to vmm you to go straight home again.” 

Really I ” said the judge. ” I travelled down 
from jxmdon with a Member of Parliament last 
night, and he gave me a description of the state 
of the country which bears out what you say. 
He mentioned anarchy and conspiracy as 
rampant~~oir efse^rife; 1 forget to the moment 
which word he used, Ke said that the west of 
Ireland lay at the merCy Of an organised system 
of terrorism, and that— 

”That must have been a tlhionist,” said Mel- 
don. 

" Damned lies,” ehid O’Donoghue, 

^ He was a Untodst,” said the judge. “But 
I met another meu in the steamer, also an M,P., 
who aaid thot^ owing to Hie benedeent action of 
Hie Congested IMattlcts Board, Connacht was 
rapidly becoming a happy and coniented part of 
the erOp^: that the sympatl^y with Bish ideas 
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displa^yed by the present Government was winning 
the hearts and affections of the people. aQd>~” 

"That," said Mddon, "must have been a 
Nationalist." 

" More damned lies," said Dr. ODonoghue. 

" And iKjw," said the judge, “ I meet you two 
gentlemen, ohe you a Nationalist and the other 
a Unionist—" 

“ Don't call me that,” said Meldon ; " I'm non- 
politicaL Nothing on earth would induce me to 
mix myself up with any party." 

" And yon," the judge went nm* " after compar- 
ing me in the most flattering manner to the poet 
MHton^ ten nie that my life won't be safe in Ballyinoy. 
I'm in^ed to think that the best thing I can do is 
to go and find out the iruth for myself." 

" If it was 6im(fy a questitm, of mordea:,” said 
Meldon, "I should strongly advise you to go 
on and see the thing through ; but what we have 
in mind Is somethi^ infinitely worse. Isn't it, 
OXtonoghue? " 

" It i8>" said the doetor : "ferwprse." 

" Is it" said the jtidg«,'‘h%It treason? that's 
the only crime I whkh ilM law legardb as 
miiynjitir* i ae jiiieiiisdtM 

a little oiwdMe at present, for nobody haii won- 
tured to oenimit the othne ioc a great itmjay yeass ; 
but if you Uh* SH look tiie atfbjeot wima I go 
ho^e and let yon know." 
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" We’re not talking about crime,” said Meldon, 
" but drains. Doyle's drains.” 

**I beg your pardon,’' said thi judge, "Did 
you say drains ? ’* 

“ Yes,” Said Meldon distinctly. " Drains— 
Doyle’s drains. The drains of the house you 
mean to stop in. I needn’t tdl you what drains 
mean. Blood-poisoning, typhoid, septic thkoats, 
breakings out in various parts of your body, and 
a very painful kind ot death. For although O’Dono- 
ghue will do his boat for you in the way of mitigating 
your sniferings he can’t undertake to save your life.” 

'* I’pj pretty tough,” said the judge, *' and I'm 
paying a good price for my fishing. I tlunk 111 
face the drains." 

” I don't expect that you quite realise how bad 
those drains are. .Does he, O’Donoghue ? ” 

" He does not,” said the doctor. 

"Then you tdl him.” said Meldon, "As a 
medii^t man yodll put it much more convincingly 
thsu3. X Cianu*' 

O'Donoghue cleared his throat 

" I’ve no dowht,” said the judge, " that you can 
nsalm tmt a pretty bad case against those drains ; 
hut Ftn gtfing on to Ballymoy to catch salmon il 
they’re t^^kie as rotten as they ate.*’ 

" It viws only last winter,” said Meldon, " that 
Mr, SimpldQB wanted to prosecute Doyle on account 
of the Condition of his, drains You probably don't 
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know Simpkinsi ; but if jwu did, you’d understand 
that he’s not the kind of nian to take drastic action 
utUesiS the drawnt were pretty bad.” 

" they're worse since," said OTionoghue. 
"It’s extremely kind of you,’^ said the judge, 
” to have come ah this way to warn me, and of 
course if 1 knew Simpkins I might, as you say, 
act dtflterently. But I think, on the whole, I'll go 
on and lisk it. If I do get a septic throat or any- 
thing of the kind l‘ shall aoad nt once for 1>. 
O’Donoghne; and I shall a^ you, Mr. Meldoa, 
to write an obituary notice for the papas in case 
I succumb. 1 am sure you'd do it well, a];^d you 
could put in all yon said about Delilah and Mrs. 
l/nimer, 1 Shan't mind once I’m buried." 

"You won't be able to say afterwards," said 
Meldon, ** that you were npt fairily warned. We'vp 
done onr duty whatever haj^pens." 

" You've done it b the most thmoU|^ way." 
mid the judge, " and I hope I shsll see a great 
deal of you wh^ I’m b Ballymoy.^ 

" in just dbsh this chop," ^ Idi^ldtm* an4 
then 0*Donoghtiie apd I mM he oC We 
a long side bebre ns, l*tt bdi Doyle to aptbkb 
some chbfide of Ume b yodr bedroohn, and to 
damp the sheeti wiib Condy’^ Fldb* t don’t 
suppose it wiQ be much hse, hut it's the best me 
can do if your mbd b made up." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MEtDOK left thfl hotel and mounted hi& bljpycle 
without speaJdng another word. He rode rapidly 
out of the town, followed at some <&tancc by 
O’Donoghue, who was a cydist of inferior strength 
and energy. For the first four miles the toad to 
Ballymoy goes steaddy up hill, Mddon, gripping 
bis hai!dle*bars tij^Uy, rode at a fast rate. 0*Dono- 
ghue was left further and further behind. At the 
top of the bill Meldon had a lead of a full quarter 
of a mile. Then the left pedal of his bicycle came 
off, and he was* obliged to dismount. He was 
working at it with a spanner when O't)onoighue, 
breathless and in a bad temper, Came t?* With him, 
Meldon greeted him diecrfully. 

"Obstinate old swine the judge V be said. 
" Vou would have thought a man like that whoso 
bt^esa in life consists very largely io weighing 
evkleneei and who has been specially train^ to 
arrive at sound douduMons imp. the facts pro* 
senied to wimld have aSen the necessity 
of giving up this ridiculous eafpeefitiott of jids to 
Ba%moy.'’ 
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" Why did you ride on like that and leave tnc 
beliind ? ” said O’Donoghuo shortly. 

*' If 1 were inclined to bo captious and wanted 
to find fault,"' said Meldon, “ I might spy why did 
you lag behind and leave me to ride by myself ? 
I don't want to ride by myself. I want to discuss 
the judge's conduct." 

O’Donoghue also wanted to discuss the judge’s 
conduct. He was even more anxious to find out, 
if he could, why Mddon disliked the idea of ibis 
particular judge paying a visit to B.illymoy. He 
recovered his temper with an effort. 

" I don't think,” he said, " that he belu vcd a 
word you said about the drains.'* * 

'* That's exactly what I'm complaining of. He 
ought to have believed us. According to all the 
rules of evidence, no stronger testimony could 
possibly have been ofeod thmx flw statements of 
a deigyman and a doctor, ncitber of whom had 
any personal interest in the oopdilion of Ihe drains. 
Unle^ we*d bought a bottle of water out of Dojdo’s 
well and shown him the badQi swimming about in 
it, i dowt eee what mott w» could haws donu.*' 

"I wish I knew," said OTJonoghue, "eaiactly 
why it is thit you went to keep Sir Gilberi; out of 
Ba%moy*, Vilhutt haepa is there for bipn to do if 
he comes ? " 

" He woirt*t do me any harm at all. In fact I 
shsU bo delighted to have him there. He struck 
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m«s as a vety inteDigwat and highly-educated man. 
You saw how he caught my about * Samson 
Agonistes* at once. Neither you nor Doyle, nor 
for the matter of that the Major, would have 
known in the least what I was talking about. A 
man like that about the place would be a great 
comfort to me. I should have some one to talk 
to. I wi^ 1 could get 3rou all to understand that 
I'm acting in this whole buaness from purely dis- 
interested and altmistic motives. I don^ want 
to get rid of Simpkins. You and D(yle and the 
Major do." 

"The thing I can't understand," said O'Dono- 
ghue, is what the judge has to do with Simpkins. 
If 1 was dear about that— What I mean to say 
is if I could make out why—" 

" Thank goodness," said Mddon, “ I've got that 
beastly pedal fbeed again. Come on* doctor. We 
haven’t a minute to waste. I want to be in BaEy- 
moy a cfear hour belom the judge arrives there." 

He mounted the bkyde as he spoke, and rode 
ofr at frill iqpeed. The slope of the road was down- 
wards fttaa the jplace of the hah, and O'Donoghoe 
wa^ able to keep dose to Mdidto for some time, 
He made a number of breathless attempts to spaak. 
" M yott’d only tell me," he panted, " wlqif— ** 

Sometimes bU got a little further than the 
" wfry." 

He never suebeeded in completely finishing his 
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sentence. After a wtuJe liie began to drop behind 
again. On a long level stretch of road Meldon 
diw rapidly ahead and mlj^t have reached iEhdly* 
in<^ a wiude mile in front of 0’X>onoghue if the 
pedal of Doyle's bicycle had not failed him again. 
The accident gave the doctor his opportunity. He 
came up with Meldon and a^ed his question. 

'* \inmt difference win the judge make to Simp- 
kins ? That's what I want to know, and I won't 
go on blindfold doing eiractly what 3 ^m tell me. 
If I saw my way it would^ be Cerent." 

1 can't eacplain the posidoo fully to you," said 
Mcjldon, " without giving awey a secret which isn't 
really mine: a secret which involves the fumour 
of a lady. But when I tdl you thet my plan for 
getting rid of Simpkins permanently involves my 
manyiag 1dm to Miss King, ytmH no d<mbt he 
able to make out for youtaolf w% it is ablolutely 
necessary to kei^ Sir Gilheii l^wkesby out of 
iMllymoy^ Any iat«i%mt man, ehib to isnt two 
end two iugether, out^t to see the ndude thiag. 
eijpecielly if he's been neaping the oewapaiMUti.'' 

Ol>(»ieghue $«t down on the bank et the Mde 
of the mA end ilicntg^ det^. ltddciii wvi^ 
Vshenied^ id the ; 

I emt ips in the kent wM yootw 

tyDonoghne at last **^1^ it doMi ttmtinr. If 

SpBklsvjj^ lii^y 

(.i^lisi^ds on your henp^ the out wf tbe 
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fiaoci, thctti so &r as I tan see^ it's done for. He’s 
coming in spite of you.'* 

“My jfJaa will be all right/’ said H<^don. "if 
he doesn't stay ; and I think he won't stay.” 

" He doesn't seem to tmnd drains a bit ; and 
ho'U mind them' less when he sees them, They’re 
bad, <:!0Ut3e; but th^’re not near so bad as 
you made out. 1 don't expect a man that age will 
catch anything.” 

" I’m not now relying on the drains/' said Meldon. 
" I /juite give in tiiba,t they’ve failed. I’m on my 
way back to make other arrangements which will 
have him out of Ballymoy in twcnty*fOat hours.” 

"Y(Sa mean thn chloride of Hmo in his bed> 
room/* 

"That and other things, I’m convinced that 
we ran a grave risk every hour he spends in BaOy' 
moy .1 and so I stiaH naturally take pretty strong 
measums to get Mm out,” 

” I}Un*t noix roe up in them if you can bdp it, 
1 badkad you up abunt the drains, but for a man in 
my peuttkiia it dcxMt't do to go too fkr, especially 
ndflt a judge.** 

**Alt you have to do/’ said MeSdoo, **is to 
siiqpply the dbikiride of lime and the Condyb Fluid, 
X jMk you Ip do anything else. You can't 
compiiiiii ah^t a trids like that. Most men 
wuuH do a great deal mote in Order to fet rigof 
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The pedal Mras fixed agafit. Meldon shook It 
violently to make sure that it tjas really firm. 

" I hope," be said, " it will stick on this time. 
These deiays are most exasperating when one’s in 
a hurry. We shall have to buck up now, O'Dono- 
ghue, and ride really fast." 

O'Donoghue groaned. He had been riding at 
the .top of his speed since he left Donard, and 
there were still six miles between him and Bally- 
moy. Meldon Jed off at a racing speed, leaving 
the doctor to follow him through a clicking cloud 
of dost. About three miles outside BaUymoy, 
O’Donoghue, having entirely lost sight of Meldon, 
sat down to rest on the side of the roai The 
pedal was holding to its place, and he had no hope 
of seeing his companion again. 

Meldon propped his bicycle up outside the door 
of the hotel, walked into the han, and shouted for 
Doyle. 

" I could do," he said, ** with a cup of tea, if 
yen’ll be so good as to Sabina (»ellii|^h«r to 
ffttiwi it lor me." 

"I’m do that" said IWle, " I’d do »»i>w than 
that fiw you* Mr. Mridofi. The tea vdll be laid 
out lor y<m in the oommetdal room hi five minutea 
if so be Sabfaia has the khttie on the boil, and it’s 
what I’m always teflhjg her She mushit to see to." 

" I don’t want it set out la the oommerria} room,” 
s^d Mr. Meldou, "nor yet in the diawioriooitai, 
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I want to take it in the kitchen along with 
Sabina.” . 

" Is it in the kitchen ? Sure that’s no place for 
a gentlcnian like yourself to be taking his tea.” 

” All the same it’s there I mean to have it. The 
fact is, I have a word or two to say to Sabina 
privatdy,” 

Doyle opened a door at the end of the ^ hall 
in which they stood, and shouted down a long 
passage: 

“Sabina, Sabina GallagUer! Are you listening 
to me ? Very well then, Will you wet some tea 
in the silver teapot which you’ll find Ix^ond in—" 

"I'd* prefer the brown one," said Meldon, “if 
it’s all the same to you. I hate the taste of plate- 
powder. I don't think it's likely that Sabina lias 
been wasting h«r time polishing your silver, but 
you nevtr can tell what a giri like that would do." 

“ In the brown teapot,” shouted Doyle. " And 
set odt a cup and saucer on the kitchen taUe — " 

“ Two cups,** said Meldon, “ I want Sabina to 
join me. so that lH be sure of getting her in a 
good tepper," 

“Tyo cops," shouted Doyle. “And when you 
have that done be off add clean yourself as quick 
as ynn oan, the Iteverend Mr. MdldCn will be 
down in a minute to take tea with you. If these 
isn't a pbt of jam down below— and it’s likely 
you have it ate if these is>~go into the shop and 
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ask for one. Is it strawberry you’d like. Mf. 
Meldort ? ” 

“ That or raspberry,” «aid il((eIdon. *' I don't 
cams which. And now I want to say a word or 
two to you." 

“Come inside," said Poylc, “Them isn't a 
soul in the bar, and maybe you'd like a drop of 
something before your tea." 

"I would not. You know very well, Doyle, 
that I never touch whisky before my meals, especi- 
ally when I’ve any business to do ; and you ou^t 
to be ashamed of yourself for offering it to me." 

Doyle pushed forward a chair, fleeted another 
for himself, and sat down opposite Meldon. ' 

" 1$ it about the judge that’s coming this even- 
ing that you wanted to sp^ak to me ? " 

“ It is," said Meldon. 

" I was ihinkii^ it m|ight be. * When you asked 
for the loan of my bicyCile this mwning, antt told 
me that you and the doctors to Demand in 

a huny* I made fuU sure it hm you were 

after, What have you with the diocioit ? ” 

** He'll be here in 'a law minutes/' said ileldon*. 
" a»4 when he comes he'iH give you some tditotide 
of lime and a bottle of Condy's Buid, Tou'ra tp 
sprinkle the lima on tlhll l^r of the Imd" 
room, and to damp the ^ts on hta h«4 witlj a 
solution of Cpndy’s O’Dono^ wSd give 
you ewict dilutions about the ^piantitief«** ^ 
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** And what would that be for ? ” 

“ 'Hi# judge wants ft done," said Moldon, " and 
that ought to be enough for you.'* 

" I Wc»s reading a bit in the paper one day about 
what they call the Christian Science. I suppose, 
now, he’ll be one of them ? " 

•' No,*' said Meldon. "He's not If you'd mad 
a little more caiofuHy you'd have understood* that 
no Christian Scientist would walk on the same 
side of the street as a bottle of Condy's Fluid, 
'Ihe principal arlide of their creed is that there are 
no such things as gems, consequently it’s mere 
waste ^ time trying to kili them. And as Condy’a 
Fluid exists chiefty for the purpose of fciiling germs, 
it strikes the Christian l^ntisi as an hmnorat 
compound. I don't know exactly what religion 
your judge professes, but one thr^ is dear tom 
his inriistiiig on Condy's Fluid, he's not a Christian 

Sdentlst” 

eg he's not," said Doyk "What I 
say, and alweys did say, is thfti: The Catholic 
xehgftfn *is tiie ridht rid|giOn, meaning no offence 
to you, Mir. Msldi^ And the Protestant religion 
is a gM rdigkm lor them that's biOU#t up to it 
AjUd if a man can't mahe up his mind to one or 
tEidhsi: of the trio cd them# it's hefter for him not to 
have i rt%iyn at all.'" 

'*'*pon*t let your interest in theologh^ oontro* 
vemy diihcnot your attention tom seeing alter 
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the thoroiigh di&infection ol the judge's bed- 
room." 

** I wiU not," said Doyle ; " but I'll see that your 
orders are carried out It’s a queer notion> so it h, 
to be sleeping in dump sheets. But a man like 
that ought to know what suits hifir.” 

"Right” said Mcldon. "And now, if you'll 
excuse me. I'll be off to the kitchen and have my 
tea. You keep your eye lifting for the doctor, 
and get those things out of him as soon as you 
<w.'' 

Sabina Gallagher, blushing and embarrassed, with 
a clean apron on, stood with her 'back agaj^nst the 
dresser when Heldon enteted the kitchen. He 
shook hands with her, and noticed at once that 
she had obeyed her master's orders and made some 
effort to dean hersell Her hands were damp and 
cold. 

" I'm glad to see you looking well,” said Meldon* 
" Is the tea ready ? " 

" It is,” sdd Sabina, 

Meldon sat down and poured out two aqxk 

" along.” he said. and keep me oons^pany.'' 

Sabina sidled towards the tabik 

" I'm just after my tea,” she said, ” and I'd be 
ashamed to be sitting down with a gentleauin Eke 
youradt” 

"Nonsense/' said Meldoa. "I want to talk to 
yjou, and I can't da that if you're standing there 
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tn the middle of the floor so as I'd get actick in my 
neck trying to look at you. Sit down at once.” 

Sabina grinned sheepishly and sat down. Meldon 
drank o£E his cap of tea at a draught, and poured 
out a second. 

“Have you taken the advice I gave you the 
other day about your cooking ? ” he asked. 

" Is it making them things with olives ? ” * 

” It JB.” 

" Well* I have not ; for I w(mldn*t be fit.” 

" I'm glad to hear it," said Meldom ” Circum' 
stances have arisen since I last saw you which 
render k desirable that you should cook as badly 
as posable during the next few days. There's a 
judge coming here this evening.” 

"I heard 14r. Doyle saying that same” said 
Sabina, , 

"And he'll be expecting some scat of a dinner 
to»night" 

” There's a chickewi ready to go into the oven 
for bb” anv minute.” 

"What you have to do,*' said Meldon, "is to 
see Hurt he gets as faid a dinner as possible, and a 
worse braalMast tonnonow morning." 

"Bad, is It?" 

"IhMMtal:^^" said Meldon. ^'Sesve him up 
food that a 1 % wouldn’t look at Can you do 
that 

"Imi^tof oourse«''ssjdSaMna; "but—" 
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"Then do.” ^ 

"Sore if X do be’U not be for stopping in the 
hotel.*' 

Exactly,** said Meldon. " He's not tnmted to 
stop.” 

” Mir. Doyle will lacerate me after, if the gentle* 
mad leaves, and the language he’ll use will he 
what^ I wouldn’t Ulce to he hstcning to.” 

” Mr. Doyle,” «ud Meldon, ” may take that view 
at first. He's a sliort-sighted man, and is inclined 
to oomider only the inwnediate present; hut, in 
giving you the directions I am giving about the 
judge's food, I am acting in Mr. Doyle's best in* 
terests. I'm looking into (he future, anct doing 
what will be beat for Mr. Doyle in the long tun. 
After awhile he’ll come to understand that, and 
then he'll be extremely pleased ^vith you, and moat 
probably he’ll raise youf wa^.” 

** He’ll not do that,” said Sabina confidently. 

” in any case,” skid Meldon, ** whatevei^ View he 
ultimately takes id your action, yon will have the 
lis^g that yon are sacuHnil th* greatest |iaod oi 
the greatest nhmber, and thdl> a reward ta itself 
^ nmeh hatter rewaid tW a iaw ahl3liilN$a antra 
wages.” ‘ 

” It might bn,” said Sabiha } hut she widir 
oat crmvictien. 

” As to exact method that yod dagift tp 
said Mddcn, t don't lay down day hard 
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a«d fast roles ; but I should suggest that paraffin 
oU is a thing that has a most penetrating ktnd of 
taste, and I don't know that I ever met any one 
who liked it, 1 remember once a servant we had 
at home cleaned the inside of the cofiee-pot with 
paraffin oil. 1 tasted the stuff for weeks afterwards, 
and I couldn’t make out for a long time where the 
flavour earn® from,” . 

“ Would there be any fear," said Sabina, " but 
1 might poison him ? " 

" Not a bit," said Meldon, " You’ll do him good 
if he eats the things. You may not know it, but 
vaseline is made from paraffin, oil, and it's wdl 
known* that vaseline is an extraordinarUy whole* 
some sort of stuff, good for almost anythiag in the 
way uf a out or a bum, Thor there’s a kind of 
emulsion hoade Jhrean petroleum***tha,t’s the same 
as paralSn**whieE cures consumption. For all we 
know this judge nuQr be anfieri^ from oonsump* 
tion, and a Ettle parafOn may be the best thing in 
the wegid for him,” 

"I UoaldnTt like if he was to die on us." 

” Nbr would I ; hut he won’t. You needn’t he 
the lesstthiii afm|d of that For one things the 
ittOttMint; he smells ihe parafSin be*U stop eating the 
fcNid. Hnwooer, all this is only myjdesM, Better 
plans may sug^t themselves. For instance^ I 
have noti^ if you chop up an emkm with a 
fcnifs. Slid thou spread butter with the same knife. 
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the butter gets a most objectionable taste. You 
have onions about the house, I suppose." 

" I have." 

'* Thun you might try that. And there’s a way 
ol dealing with bacon. I’m not quite sure how 
it's done, but the taste aU goes out of it, and it 
gets extremely tough. Then you fry it in such a 
way .that it’s quite limp, and sprinkle a little soot 
on it. I’ve often tried to eat bacon done that way 
-^before I was married, of course — and I never 
could. I don't suppose the judge will be able to 
either. Boiled eggs are difficult things to tamper 
with, but you could always see that they were 
stale.” * 

" I could not, thffla.” 

" You could, Sabina. Pon't raise frivolous diffi" 
collies. Anybody couM kcqp an ^ until it was 
stale,’’ 

" Not in this bouse.” 

” And why not ? ” 

” Because they’d be ate/’ said Sabina. '* What* 
ever many eggs the hens in%ht lay they’d be ate 
by some cme before tlfty, were a day in the house, 
and t oodldn’t keep them*. was a litths 
mouth Heck hen that was wenting to sit hers last 
week, and it took me itE I eonhl do and mons to 
get the eggs saved up fbf her, and at the latter end 
I had only nine.” ' 

** Is site yst 1 ** 
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“ She is, of course/' 

“ Then you might try llie judge with the eggs 
that's under her.” 

" I will not, then. Is it after all the trouble I 
had with her, and the chickens will be out early 
next week. I never heard of the like.” 

'* Well/' said Meldon, " I’ll have to leave the 
boiled eggs to yew, Sabina, but I’ll be disappointed 
in you if the judge eats them. Do you think now 
that you thoroughly xmderstand what you’ve got 
to do ? ” 

“Ido. Why wouldn’t I?” 

“Then I’ll say good-bye to you. I’m much 
obliged *to 3 rQU for the cup of tea. And remember, 
Sabina, this isn't any kind of a joke. It’s serious 
business, and I mean every word I say. It's most 
important that the judge should leave Ballymoy as 
soon as possible.” * 

“ Is it persecuting the league boys he’s after ? ’’ 
said Sabina. “For thare’s a cousin of my own 
that’s in with them, and—” , 

"Brother of the red-haired girl at Mr. Simp- 

^ 

“He is ; and 1 wouldn’t like any barm would 
to 

“ Vo» act as 1 have told you* aad no harm will 
come to him. But If the judge st^ys on bore it’s 
impos^ble to say what may happen. You know 
what judges are< Sabinai” 
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" I’ve heard tell of them, and it’s mighty little 
good is ever said of them or thpr like.” 

" Quite so,” said Mddon. ” So you do your 
best to get tlus one out of BallymOy.” 



CHAPTER XV. 

Meldon, although he still kept Doyle’s biOyde, thU 
not arrive at Portsmouth Lodge until after eight 
o'clock, Major Kent had waited dinner for him. 
and was therefore, a<) evesn the hast men are under 
such circumstances, in a very bad temper. When 
Meldoif walked into the study ha was sitting urith 
The Time$ spread out on his knee. 

" I have had." said Hcldon. " a long and par* 
tioulariy euthausting kind of day. I didn’t get much 
l\mch with the jfidge at Donard, and although I 
had a cap of tea with S<q^bina Gallaghor at the hotel, 
T had so much to say to her that t didd’t oat much. 
1 hope dinner's ready." 

" Dhider." growl^ the Major, " has been ready 
f(;Mr mend tto an how." 

" Good." s«dd Meldon. " I’m certainly ready for 
It Comeon." 

" I with to goodnoss." said the Major, rising. 
“ thid yod*d oocaskmaliy try to he in tilne for a 
meal." ’ 

"Hilera's no use wishing that t won't It's 
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a matter of principle with me. I regard punctuality 
as the vice of little mincK Time is meant to be 
the seiVant, not the master of*—" 

“Don’t begin a tirade" said the Major, "but 
let us get at what's left of our dinner. There 
won't be much, and what there is will be charted." 

** Wait a minute," said Meldon. “ I don't deny 
that I’m hungry and tired, but I’d rather ride all 
the way back to ]>onard than ait down at table 
with you in the temper you're In at present." 

" It’ll be worse," said the Major, " if I’m kept 
waiting any longer. And I know what your tirades 
are. If you start on a vague sort Of subject like 
tinae you'll be at it for an hoitr before* you've 
finished." 

“Very well," said MddOn. "As a matter of 
fact, what 1 wanted to say wouldn't have taken 
five minutes, and X could have* said it while you 
were ladling out the soup. But if you’d rather 
gorge down your food like a wild beast in $ cavern 
withotri; the dvilisbig aotwiumiment of intelteotual 
OOhvemtion, you can. I shan't rtihd. taanypea:- 
haps say, however, that everybody doesn't share 
your tastes. Sk OSbert w«]e«!ned what 

I had^to say about MXjtcn at lunch tcKlay, and 
stmwed that he'd dot only read ' Samson Agonkes,' 
but--" 

“ The dinner is spoiled, any way,'** said the Major. 
** I suppose another hour won't nsakn it any worse. 
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Will yott be able to finish that disquisition in an 
hour, do you think, J. J. ? " 

"I’ve finished now; so we can go in to our 
dinner and eat it. It may be. as you say, spoiled ; 
but it can’t be nearly so objectionable as what 
poor Sir Gilbert Hawkesby is trying to eat at the 
present moment. That ought to be some consola- 
tion to you.’* , 

"What’s that you’re saying about the judge’s 
dinner? " 

"Merely that it’s in a much worse state than 
yours. A little too much cooking is all you have 
to complain oi His dinner is soaked in parafiin 
oil. Bat come along. Major; the thoii^t of 
his sufieiings needn't prevent aur‘ satisfying our 
appetites." 

" What have you been doing, J, J. ? TeU me, 
lilm a good fellow. I'd like to know the worst 
at once." 

"Nothing would induce me,"' said MMdon, "to 
start another tirade wh^ you're hungry. It 
wouldn't be fidr to you." 

" J sfien’t be able to eat ooinfMrtshfy, J. J., with 
the thought of what you may have bem doing 
hanging over toy head. I shall be imagining all 
tho tj!^ that it's flomefhing even worse tham it 
rwilly Is. What have you dtene to the judge ? ” 

"A disquisition," said Mcl4on--*"as wdl as I 
recollect disquisition was the second wonf you need 
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>~on that subject would certainly last an hour, and 
by that time your dinner would be almoet, H not 
qtiite, in bad a state as the judge’s^ I’m going 
into the dining-room. You can stay here if you 
like, but I advise you to come with me.'' 

The Major rose with a sigh, and followed his 
guest into the dining-roomu The soup was nearly 
cold. So, when they appeared a little later, were 
the potatoes and the spinaclu The leg of mutton 
Was hot but badly burned. Meldon ate heartily. 
The Major laid down his knife and fork with a sigh. 

“You said you were hungry," said Meldon. 
“ Why don't you eat ? ** 

“ My appetite is gone," said the Major.' “ I’m 
too nervous atiout you and t]|ai judge to care about 
food. Besides, look at that "-—he prodded a piece 
of charred mutton with his fork as he spoke*-" how 
can I eat that ? " ' 

" You’d like it even lem if it tasted of paraffin 
oil That's what the judge is having to put up 
wMh. I daresay he^d be glad enoi# ubauge 
with yen.'' ^ ( \ 

me what you did, J, J. You must haw 

eatflo. taough dt that midttton how/' 

"Tva h^" said Meldds, teaaittg back th hfe 
chair, ^a long and ejdatustiag da^f. It hho aho 
been a diwupointing day« I hawh't aoocnnpilhdiadi 
^Thoped.'^ 

"You never do." 
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*'On the oontraxjr, I altrajw do— >in the end. 
My dist pUm lor k^ping the judge out of Bally- 
moy failed. J. frankly admit that. It failed because 
the judge turns out to be a pig-headed and obsttinate 
man, who doesn't know what's gpod for him. I 
told him distinctly that if he came to Doyle's hotel 
he'd get t 3 rphcdd lever and die. O'Donoghue 
backed me up. But we didn't produce the slightest 
effect on the judge. His attitude reminded ixit of 
that saying of Napoleon's about Englishmen being 
such fools that they don't know when thwy are 
beaten. This wretched judge thinks he can defy 
disease germs, which of course he can’t." 

'* The* fad; being," said the Major, " that he 
recognised at a glance the kind of. man you are, 
and knew that he needn’t believe a word you said. 
I rather resped: the judge." 

“ You like to put it that way," said Meldon ; 
9 but as a matter of fact it was t who recognised 
the sort of man he is. t see now— I saw before 
X had been a ^juafter of an hour in hfs company 
~-that there is absolutely no usb, making any 
fm^ier appeal to his tntelkct. If Pd known that 
he was such a thorough Eoglishman as he ttuns 
cut to be. X {dumldn't have wasted my time 
in^ ts^dSMi! to mim, with him. t should have 
gcde striiglht to the only part o£>hbA whiph an 
!Engh^hihan ready dislikes having towihad— Ids 
stmnach." 

$ 
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"Look here. J, J." said tke Major, "1 don't 
mmd jwnr scoffing; at Englistunciia now and then. 
I know you don't really mean It, hut you oughtn't 
to go too Remcanber Tin an Englishman 
myaell hy doaoent, and I have aome tcclings. Try 
not to be often^ve. I’m not always saying nasty 
things about Iiislunien to you.** 

"No,** said Meldon; "your Insults are mote 
directly personal. A miimte ago you called me a 
Ijar, which Is much worse th^ anytlung i said 
about Ene^ishmcn, Besides which ii rn't true, 
whereas what I'm saying about the English is an 
absolute fact. Take yourself, for example. Wirat 
was it that upset your temper just now hr the study ? 
Was it an overwhelming love tetr the abstract 
quality of punctuality ? I should have some respect 
^ you if I thought it was, but I can't thhrk that 
Nobody who knows you could. ATon wouldn't care 
a pin if everybody in the world was late tor every 
engagement they made for a whole year. WhaA 
you do care about is your nwtt ndaaiable stonmOhi 
If h: isn^t filled «t jusif exiustly the twnal moment 
you get savage, although you am usuajily a hdrly 
gmii^tempeted mam« demmfsfcrutes the truth 
of wfutt t say. And if truth tdmnt you alter an 
the yemsi you've hved hi *bU oouutry# it is, of 
course, mu^ more tmti shput t his judKs. TT hiees * 
fbm, to gat bach to what I wss saying a mlofute 
agu^aving in my aj^ieal to Ids toieiliaofhn 
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1 faU back tipcn tbe o»e vttineraUo |iart of him and 
try it I can influence him throu^ that/' 

“ Do tell me what you've done, J. J." 

" I've told Sabina GaUagber— " 

** Who ia Sabina Gallagher ? ” 

** She's Doyle's cook. She is, in the opinion of 
the judge, quite the most impottant person in the 
whole of Ballymoy.” , 

" 1 don't expect he really thinks that/' said the 
Majcv, “ alter seeing you. But what did you tell 
Sabina ^ " 

" X told her that everything he gqt to eat was 
to taste of paraifln oil. That, X think, ought to 
drive him out oI BaUymoy in twenty-four hours," 

'* It'U iMobably drive Sabina out of her job. 
Ooyle wiU sack her to-morrow morning." 

' • No. he won't /Its food won’t taste of pai affin.” 
** In any case ^le won't do it," said the Major. 
'* No girl would be so wljcked.” 

"The only thing that will defeat her,” said 
Meldon, " wiU be the case a bmled egg. X don't 
n^iseU see bow she's to nmage a tmii^ egg. I 
to bsve that to her owh imagination. But 
a smart hud she may hit upon some Way 
of dkdug it. In any case, thS^^dge can hardly live 
autlraty on boded eggs. Everything else he gets 
WiU bave more or Ims paraffin in it, except the 
butler, and it’s to teste of onimis, Eis bed wiU be 
daidtp/tooM.barribly damp—with Condy’s Huid." 
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" You*ll probably kill the old man/’ said the 
Major. 

“ 1 don’t think so. He’ll leave before it comes 
to that. And in any case, I warned him that he’d 
endanger his life if he came to l>oyle’s hotel.” 

Tire dinner was, for the most part, diffictdl to 
eat ; bat the Major, who was really an abstemious 
mai}, succeeded in satisfying his appetite with 
biscuits and cheese ; a tomUer whisky and soda 
and a glass of port farther cheered him. His 
anxiety was allaycid, for ho did not bdieve tlut 
t>oyle’s cook would venture to poison a judge* 
even at the request of Mtidoia. Therefore he was 
able to light his pipe in the study with a ffteling of 
satisfaction. He settled down in hhi accustomed 
chair* and took up Thf Tmti again. This time he 
expected to bo aMe to read it. Before dfoner his 
irritation bad pirevenmd him trom gottbg any 
good even out the loadfog mtichis. Meldon sat 
down at the writing>taMe and wrote a lettei^ to 
his wife, full of good an^vke about the manogemont 
ipf the baby* When he bed finislwNi it h<|i roused 
tbqMajior. 

told you/’ he 9 $^, N had h dh< 
m^pofoting day* douHi t ncumiioned to you 
that the was by no meana the 

worst part of it,” 

” Oh I Se you attm^ some one ek) besides 
the fudge.” 
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“ 1 don’t know whether attacking is <}ttitc the 
right word to tuse. I called in on my way home 
at the gate lodge of Ballymoy House. That fellow 
Callaghan lives there^ you know.'* 

" Yes. Did you urge him to lid in wait for the 
judge and shoot at him ? “ 

" No ; t didn’t. Callaghan has nothing to do 
with the judge one way or other. He has his 
own business to attend to. I wanted to hear from 
him how Simpkins and Miss King have been get' 
ting on.” 

” I may as well tell you,” said the Major, ” that 
I don’t at all care for this plan of yours of setting 
servant^ to Spy on people, especially on ladies. 
It doesn’t stri!^ mo as hoaourablc. and I wiidt 
you'd stop it. What did Callag^han tell you ? ” 
“My desr Major, your scruples are perfectly 
ridiculous. I'm i:|,ot askbg Callaghan to report 
to me Miss King's private conversations, or td 
read her letters, or enythhtg of that sort. I merely 
want to know whether Sitnpkins kisses her. Ijhere’s 
nothing ohjectionahle abOuWthat.” 

“ I sliould Say jhat s^upposing Shnpkios dMl. and 
she let him, whioh is perfectly absurd, for Miss 
King kaH that sort at all, and it’s grossljr insulting 
to t^ of her to thaf way~“ Be^hs, patting her 
out thd ^uhiiioin, nd mtaan that ever lived could 

beaiw-*^ ^ 

** tots of WomSu do. It*s far oommorier than 
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you think. I should say that hardly a day pas'^cs 
but some woman somewhere lets—*' 

“ Not Simpkins. H«*s such a hdmd cad." 

" When they are married she’ll have to, though 
X daresay it will hasten Simpkins' end if he docs 
it too often— always supposing that she agrees 
with you about him. I don't, as I've said several 
times. I think he's a decent enough sort of man, 
though he does show an extraordinary want of 
enterprise in tliis business." 

" Any way," said the Majjor, " if anything of the 
sort happened— which is remotely unlikely—" 

" It's absolutely certain," said Meldon, " even 
before they're married ; repeatedly, I shool^ say." 

" It it did* there’s nothing Miss King would dis- 
like mote than having it talked about. 1 should 
say that she, or any other woman, would be abso- 
lutely furious at the thought of ijer gardenef creep- 
ing up behind a tree and spying cm what* if it occurs 
at all, ought to be dcme iQ ^ most confidentidl 
way, and then g<ang and reporting to you all—’' 

" Any how," said Mtfdon, " it hasn't happened 
yet, so far as Callaghan knowe« « that Is why 1 sey 
that my day has hem sdch a bitter dhtappoktmmit. 
Calla^^ tells me thht the miserable n^t Simp- 
kins Imm't been near the {dace, pr even seen her. 
Mace yeaterdey, when ute had both Ont In 
the ^ 1 Can't imagine why he won't malfe 

use pf his <^p|)minbitH t told him dhtinotly tibat 
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he couldn’t expect her to mu after him, however 
ajxxious she was to marry him.” 

” Perhaps he doesn’t want to many hci.” 

“ He wants to aU right, but he’s such a wietchcdly 
inefficient beast that he won’t turn to and do it. 
I’ve no patience with that sort of dilly-dallying. I 
shall go down to-mqrrow and speak to him about it 
again.” 

"Take care the judge doesn't catch sigKt of 
you.” 

'* I don’t mind in the least if he does,” said 
Meldon. ” That woii’t matter. What I have got 
to take care about is that he doesn’t catcli sight 
of eittaw Miss King w S»mpkins. I don’t know 
whether you quite realise. Major, that as long 
as that judge Is in Ballymoy we are hvmg on the 
edge of a volcano. The smallest spark might set 
the thing off and cause an alaiwing explosion.” 

" Do sparks sot off volcanoes ? ” 

”That, I suppose, is the kind of remark tliat 
you consider clever. As^a matter of fact, it is 
simply an evldenoe of your mental sluggishness. 
My t!^ug^ had passed on, by a perfectly natural 
tfianffition, from volcanoes to powder magazines, 
are things that sparks do set offi Any <me 
with even a moderate amonnt of what I may caS 
mentil sgifity wmdd have h^llowdd me without 
any dffilcnlty, and w^rsined from asking yowp very 
foolish qheBtiOa. But it is difficult to he literal 
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enough to please you. What 1 ought to have 
said, what I would have said if I had leaUsed at 
the moment that I was talldng to you. » this. 
We are living the kind of life comparable to that 
of the people whose oottages are built round the 
edge of the crater of an active volcano, liable to 
erupt at any moment ; or. to tliange the metaphor, 
our position bears a certain resemblance to that of 
the'caieless workman who smokes a pipe on the 
top of a harrel of blasting powder, and if we're 
not extremely careful vivii*ll find ourselves scattered 
about in little bits, like the boy vdio stood on the 
burning deck. Have you any fault to find with 
that way of expressing my thought ? or would you 
like to have it still further amplified ? " 

"What 1 suppose you mean.” sard the Major. 
“ is that this judge of yours may pos^hly recognise 
Miss King as Mrs. Lorimer.'* « 

" Precisely.” 

” Well, he won't. So you can make your mind 
easy about that. And if Ito didh-" 

” Have you any xeadWs to adduce k support of 
yotlT assertkn.'' said ** w am yog Mmpiy 

coiidrsydicting nm fbr the ssilmof ” 

'* 1 have one good mason.” 

” Thou hmt ite (ujdK W dMig^ted to hotlut 
itf if if rosily is a good moson* i^othlnd 
to me more stroOgly t hen a onQvhufing argomaast 
Mut don’t soMte t^y time end your own with some 
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Hneoty which wouldn't catty conviction to 
an audience qf poUtidana at an eleci^n meeting." 
"Mine i$ a good reason, the best possible. It 

" It must be very good indeed if it is to get over 
the fact that Mrs. Lorimer’s features are burned 
into that judge's brain, owing to his having been 
obliged to stare at her for ten whole days.” 

” It's this.” said the Major. ” He cant recog- 
nise Miss King as Mrs. I/uime^ because she isn't 
Mrs. Lorimet. I'm convinced of that." 

"I’m trying,” said Meldon, "to Ite as patient 
with you as I can. Many men would throw some- 
thing hhavy at your head for saying that. I don't. 
In spite of the fact that I spent hours proving to 
you by absoldtely irrefragable evidence that Miss 
King is Mrs. Lotimer, I am still prepared to listen 
<|uietly to what you ^ve to say. What convinces 
you that Miss King isn't Mrs. Lorimer ? ” 

” the woman Iwisell X Imov’' she mn't « mur- 
decesa. She canH: pOSsiblv bs, and no amount of 
evidence will mahp me thii^ die Is.” 

" you've tern her twice,” said Mieldon ; " once 
on Susday afternoon when she had just been to 
church, and vm in a dbastened and gentle mood 
<wing tn ihh eflfoct of my aCmudt mt her, when the 
lethal side df her eharadnr was tempomiily in 
abeyance; you couldn't form much of m opmion 
about her teal ohameter at a time like that. The 
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ot})«r occasion on wtnch you vbcw her was when 
she was sea-sid;, aiid no woman is her true sell 
when she's profoundly humiliated. Yet, on Ihc 
strength of these two interviews, you are appar- 
ently prepared to contradict the result of a careful 
mdiicUon of mine and the lady's own express state- 
ment. I don't know how you manage to work 
yourself into a frame of mind in which that is 
possible," 

" As a matter of fact,” said the Major, " I’ve seen 
her three times." 

“ Twice." 

" No ; three tunes. The third tune—” He 
paused. * 

"WeU?” 

" I spent the afternoon with her to-day,” said 
the Major sheepishly, " while you were at Honard 
with the judge.” * 

"I don't wonder,” said Mlpldon, "that you're 
ashamed of yourself. 1 be^ to sea now why 
Simpkins has bebavoj in the extraordinary way he 
hasu I was inclined to hlanio him at first La 
tact, I'm afinaid I said rather hard tldngs about 
him. X admit now that 1 was wrong. S^pldna 
^Ipdo't and wouldn't go near her while you ware 
PIre. It would have hoen no use if he had. I 
must say, you are a most difficult man to 
work wilhu fSete I've been satitifidlng the whole 
of my sheut holiday to carrying through a difficult 
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negotiatlw fcur ^our benefit, and all you do is to 
balk me at every tom, to fling obstacles in my 
way, to foul every rope I’m tr3dng to get a pull 
on. How can I many Simpkins to Miss King if 
you won't let him go near her ? " 

She won’t marry him, J. J, ; so you may put 
the idea out of your head once for an. She doesn’t 
like him." , 

*' I suppose," said Meldon, " that you spent the 
afternoon crabbing him; saying aU the evil you 
Could think of about hun.. But you've wasted 
your time. Miss King’s views of marriage are 
entirdy unoonventioual. She doesn’t marry her 
husbands with the intention of living with them. 
The less she likes a man the more wining she is to 
marry him, because she'U iOd less compunction 
afterwards if she thoroughly detests her husband 
to start with." * 

" She won’t many Simpkina!. any how/* said the 
Major ohstinateil^i. 

" Bid she td! you so ? " • 

"Not in pinih words, 1 gathered that she 
wouldn’t horn the way she spoke of hhn.** 

"You’ve ^thered« as you call it, sb many on* 
tJrtjly wrosig things the way Mies King iqiesks, 
that you can {dace absolutely no reliance on this 
hnpdnMSkm ot yours. You gatliiered, for instanice, 
that she'ian’t Mm. Indmer." 

"I did." 
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" And you wrong about that, so the chances 
are that you're wrong about this too. I see no 
reason to altct my opinion that she will marry and 
ailerwards kdl Simpkins as soon as ever she gets 
the chance.” 



CilAl^TER XVt 

Major Kent, who was 'at heart a very kindly man, 
and had be^ide$ a genuine afiection for Mcldon, 
repented during the night of his fit of bad temper. 
He was sorry that he had grumbled about the spoil* 
ing of his dinner. While he was shaving in the 
moming he made up his mind to enter as sympa* 
theticaUy as possible into Heldon’s plans, vidiat* 
ever they might be. 

^'What arc you thinWng of dt^g with your- 
self to-day } '* he asked at breakfast. *' If you 
want to go into IS^ytwy to rag that judge again 
1 can let you have the dob."' 

•‘ThanW said Maldon, '♦but 1 think the 
judge may be left alone for the present. The 
wisest liM for me to takeein this ease is to allow 
the paraffin oil to soak fo. I hardly think it will 
be necessary for me to see him again. HeU prob- 
al^y leave by the mid-nday train. The fact is, I'm 
thinking df taking a half-holiday/’ 

a^ the major. ** djfter what you went 
thnrqi^ yasbmfoy you must want-*-*' 

**Ko, I don't. And I’m not the kind of man 
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who pretends that he takes holidays because he 
finds them necessary for his health. I take them 
simply because 1 enjoy them." 

" We imght," said the Major, " have a day in 
the 

" I said a half'hohday," said Metdon. " In the 
aitemoon I most go in and explain to Simpkins 
that you don't really mean anything by your rather 
pronounced attentions to Miss }ting." 

The Major sighed. He had no doubt that Mel- 
don would do exactly as he said, and he foresaw 
£resh complications Of a most embarrassing kmd. 
Still, a haU'hoUday was something to be thankful 
for, , 

'* We might," he said, " have a sail in the morn- 
ing and come back for lunch." 

" No," said Meldon, " we can’t do that. There's 
not a hffoath of wind. But, aetual saihng, 

we might spend a pleasant and mstful morning on 
board the yacht." 

" Do you mean simply to # <m deck while she*a 
at ajachor?" « 

" 1^ natber conten)|>latad lylhS downi" Mel' 
don, " with my head on n 
"I don’t think I’d earw lot fbat# It stdk^ me 
tattaiftf ii^Lsta of tbsOMBa''' 

" It would' be for you. Major, and X dtm*t advise 
you to do it. My d)aa|» ¥^*1 be ira(^ tor X 
shall use it prodtahly* X shall take a <}Uintity of 
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tobAcm axkd ft tin of Uscuits. IToa can let me 
have some biscuits, 1 suppose ? 

" Certainly. And youH find a bottle of beet on 
board, which Simpkins couldn’t drink at luneheon 
the other day, but I must say that, if that's your 
idea of a profitable use of your lime—" 

"It isn’t. The tobacco and the biscuits are 
mere acoessoiies. V/hat 1 really mean to devote 
my moming to is meditation. One of the greatest 
mistakes we make nowadays is not giving suifi* 
(dent time to quiet thought. We go hustling along 
through life doing things which ought not to be 
done in a hurry, and when physical exhaustion 
forces «$ to pause for a moment, we run our eyes 
over printed matter of some kind— newspapers, 
ntagatines, or bookstand never give a single hour 
horn one year’s said to another to meditation." 

"What do yott intend to meditate about, J. J. ’ 
That German phil<}sopher of yours, I suppose." 

" I haven’t settled that yet,” said Meldon. *' If 
there’s any affair of i^urs, either irractical, or an 
toteilectUftl ^PEkinlty, whidh you want to have care- 
fully thoqi^ out, now is your time. I'll devote 
my^ to it ^th treasure." 

" ThwJw," said the Major, " but there isn’t" 

** Are you quite sure r A chance like tbis^doeui’t 
occur evetyi^hy." 

"^tesUto; tbanks." 

"In that C4S0 I shall first of all meditate on 
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Simpkins, Mss Kin^ and the jddge. Say an hoar 
and a ball for tbetn. Then I shall consider the 
subject of my little dattighidt’s education. Now 
tha*^ tl|h vaiious professions ate opening their doors 
to women, it's moat important to have a reasoned 
Ottt scheme of education for a girl, and you can’t 
get at it too soon. These two subjecfts, X think, 
will make a tolerabiy oon^ete programme for the 
mmtiing. If you ring a bdl outside the door at 
one o’dock, X shall row iq to Itmcheon. I shall 
be pretty hungry by that time, 1 expect, in spite of 
the biscpit^*’ 

Meldon carried out lus plan successfoSy fbr the 
first part of the mommg. lite arranged the his* 
cuits, his tobaoco pouch, and a box of matches in 
convenient places 1 laid down a life-buoy as a pillow, 
and stretched himself at full length on the deck. 
After a time he shot so that no insistent 

visioo of the rigging should interrupt 

the wcnrkmg of his thought. M haJf*paat eleven 
he ergs hail^ifirom the shdre. He lai^ himself 
shii(h%* end, htaoing his ej|how, looksd over 

ItMt StOiOA 

tTo, Notl)^ mi^t h mp at 

ha aoiMi to ha 

^ h$A iwsipiii*** \ ^ 

^ ttat to titof tojwitfr aA m> 
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to thf hcKue to some whitu of Doyle's. If 

he thioks he has ft gdevatice, let him come dotm 
to the thot9 and 111 ])ac^y him." 

" Very well," $aid the Major. “ IH bring him. 
You row ashore and be ready when he comes.” 

” 1 shall do nothing of the sort. X can shout at 
l]im from here. He can't possibly have any busi* 
ness of a confidential kind. He merely wants to 
be soothed down about some trifle, and thftt* con 
be done just as well from a distance.” 

A qumi:er of an hmn: later 'Major Kent hailed 
Meldon again : tbi$ time he had Doyle with him 
on the shore. Meldon sat up on his life>baoy, 
and leaned both (^bows on the boom. 

"That'S right, M^or,” he shouted, "You'Ve 
brought him down. Just stay where you are. 1 
won't keep you kmg. Now then, Doyle I I under* 
stand that you alee in an abominably bad temper 
about sometbing', and have Cqme down here with 
the intention of ^Mng it off on mo. I may tell 
yon that I don't at ah care for bring interttipted 
white meditating: aStd as a general rule I 
rim]>ly tefuBB to'do any business untU I'Ve finished. 
Howevcn^, as you're an old friend, I'm making an 
eaceptloh in your case. Can you hear what 1 

" I cahncti*' riamMi Doyle, " nor nobody contd.” 

^‘You can.” said. Mridon, **jff you ooriMnN:, 
liow did you answer me ? " 
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''We can't,” said the Major, ^t^ldng his head 
vigorously. 

Mddoa pulled the punt alongside the yacht, 
got into her and rowed towards the shore. When 
he was within about ten yards ot it, he swung the 
punt round and rested on his oars tadng Doyle 
and Major Kent. 

" jSfow,” he said, ” trOt out your grievance ; but 
speah briefly and to the point. 1 can't and won't 
have my morning wasted. If you meander in your 
statements, I shall simply row back again to the 
yacht and leave 3 ?oa there.” 

“ It's a curious thing,” said Doyle, ** that a gentle* 
man like you would tod a plsas^ in pirevtoting a 
poor man from earnmg bis Hvjng.” 

He spoke truculently* He was evidently very 
angry indeed. 

” Don't,” said Meldon. ** wandtn: off into gener- 
alities and siUy ^Mwalatfons about things whikh 
aren’t facts. So far ftom taking a pleasure in 
preventing poor xom fiput living, I'm always par- 
ticuU^ly to hiAp t 

hidpi 100 tlion tvllli ywf 

tricH % like of udddh no gentlenjtstt oUfilit to 
play” 

” If fm refer to yoomlf as a poor aiuuh. said 
Meldoa. ”yon^re s^ply tdDing « lie, ITonVe 
rich, nobodp 1mm how rich, hut rich enough 
toy every other loan in tom 
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**An 4 il I was itself, is that any reason why 
thm that would be staying in my hotel should be 
hunted out of it ? *’ 

“Are you talking about Sir Gilbert Hawkes- 
by?» 

" I am,” said Doyle. " Vinbio dse would I have 
in my mind ? ” 

" And is he gone ? ” 

" He is not gone yet ? but he's goings without 
something would be done to stop him." 

" I'm glad to hear it. I hardly hoped it would 
have happened so soon. I told you, Major, that I 
was appealmg to him in the right way," 

" It's^a loss of three pounds a week to me," said 
Doyle, "without reeikoning what he might take 
to drink. lH be expecting you to make tl^t good 
lo me»i^ou and the Major between you.” 

" It was the <^ldng did it, I suppose,” said 
Meldou. 

" That and the state his bed was in," said Doyle. 
" It was (dose on eleven o'do(dc last night, and I 
was sitting smoking quiet and easy along idih the 
doctor, when there came a noise like as if some 
cm wonld be ringing a bell, and him in a hurry. It 
Was the doctor drew my attention to it first ; but 
I told him he*d better sit where he was, for it was 
filalfina's business to go up to any one would 
ftag a belt WeB, tiie nnging went on terrlMo 
strong, for maybe ten minutes, and*-'” 
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" Sabina funked it| I euppose/* said Mcldon. 

*' She did b<^ in dread/* said Doyle, “ on account 
of the way the bell was $otnjh tiot knowing what 
there tnigbt be at the other end of it. That*$ 
what she said any way, and I believe her. The 
doctor spoke to her, encouraging her, the way she*d 
go and see whatever it might be, and we*d be at 
peace again. But for all he said to her she WQu]dn*t 
move an inch. Then 1 told the doctor that maybe 
he*d better go himself, fear it conld be that the 
gentleman was ill. *It*s hardly ever,' I said, 
' that a man would ring a bell the way that one's 
bdng rung without there'd he some kind of a sick- 
ness on him, Itll be a pound into your pocket, 
doctor, and maybe ihore,' X Said, 'if you get at 
him at once before the pain leaves him,* ** 

" I should think O'Donoghuo imt^ped at^ that,** 
said Mdi^on* * ^ 

'* He did not thtn, hut he sat there looking kind 
of frightened, the same as Sabina did ; like as if 
there mighf be that the jndgo would 

want to be blaming on At the latter end I 
had td go myseif. It was in Ms bediootn its was, 
and such a state ewer you saw ai| lo ^d 
plate jih« The sheets rM the tdanketa was off lb« 
bed, eoaiiiMiiM here and there ahouf; the ffonr, and 
the pihow 'alhng with thatm It wsi .hke ids <,11 
tlssy'd been hoitmng a dmethilt shout the ludd, mid. 
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sctttterdtktit as thare was> I hadn't the door hardly 
opened More he was at me. 'You detestable 
villain/ says he. * what do you mean by asking me 
to sleep in a bed like that ? Isn't it enough for 
you to have me near poisoned with paraffin oil 
without—’ ' If there's hell raised on the bed/ said 
I, ‘ and I don’t deny but there is, it's yourself riz 
it. The bed was nice <mough before you started 
on it I bad the sheets damped with thS stuff the 
doctor ^ve me — " 

" Did you say that ? *’ asked Meldon. pushup 
the punt a little nearer to tlie shore. , 

“ I did, and if he w^ mad before be ^vas madder 
after. *l offered to fetch the doctos Up to him, bnt 
he wouldn’t Hsten to a word 1 said, It was twelve 
o’clock and more before 1 got him quietened down, 
and t wouldn't say he was what you'd call properly 
pacified then. Hh was growling like a dog would 
when I left him, and saying he’d have it out with 
me in the motoing" 

" I damsiy,’' asld Meldgn, '**he was worse after 

ba hik 

“ Ha was^” said Doyh». ** It was fialdna he got 
a hb^ of thrnt; for, thanks be to ^od, t was out 
to taa yuM'setong after the car that was to drive 
him ti^ ^ the fSvar. He went down Into the 

ho thd 

dSvil she toeaut upsetting one lamj) his 
ajttd eTi oih e r over his breahfast. $abtoa up 
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and told, him straight to his iaoo tb&t it was you 
done it." 

" What a Har that girl is i " said Meldom 

" J. ir said ihe Major, " did you do it ? " 

"Ho. I didn't, tlow could 1 possibly have 
been upsetting lamps in Doyle's hotel when 1 was 
Sitting in your house talking to you ? Don't lose 
your head, Major." 

"Sabina told me after," said Doyle, "that it 
was by your orders she did it." 

"That's more like the truth," said Meldon. 
" If she'd confined herself to that statement when 
She was talking to the judge, I shoukhj't have 
complained. 1 didn't exactly tell her that she was 
to upset the lamp, but t did say that she was 
to flavour everyth^ the judge got to eat with 
paraffin oiL" 

" It's a queer thing that you'd do the Hke," said 
Doyle, " knowing well all the time that no pmn 
would stay where he ootildn't get a oite to eat, 
and that Pd be losisg three pounds a ufCN^ hy Ids 
going." 

If you tiiidbrstood 

oughl^^/' saM Meldoii, " you wotdd sam- 

fioe not only three pounds, but\.H! iMOisnary thikty 
poirndsi a to g^ ri4 of that judge," 

"X would not." said ^l>oy]a O^dently, "X 
wouldn't ttnm'away itny tnan ihat yas pay% me, 
Mpj; if he was down here with utdecs froin the 
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OovimttMMQt to put me in on mxoiint of some 
meeting that the League would be having." 

" Do you or do you not," said Meldon, *' want 
to get rid of Simpkins ? " 

" I do, of course. Sure, everybody does.” 

"Very well. In order to secure the death of 
Smpidns it was neebessary to hunt away that judge. 
I can't exfdain the whole ins^d*outs of the busi- 
ness to you. It's rather complicated, and I doubt 
if you'd understand it. In any ca^, I can’t go into 
it without betraying a lady's confidence, and that's 
a thing I never do. But you may take my word 
for it that it’s absolutely necessary t6 remove the 
judge il you are to have the {Measure of burying 
SimpHaa. If you don't believe what I say ask 
the Major. He knows all about it." 

" No ; I don't," said Major Kent. 

"You do," said Meldon. "What's the use of 
drying it wheh I told you the whole plan my- 
self?" 

" Any way," saM the Major, " I won't be dragged 
into it I've nothing whafhver to do with it. and 
Tviq tdwsys disi^ipioved of it from the start. You 
{Mild tlkvyle must it between appeal- 

t|D 

♦*Yowi ean see from the way he speaks," said 
lleildon to DOijde, "that he Ipo^ just as weS as 
I do that we must get the judge otit of Ballymoy/* 

"Out of B^Oymoy ? " said Doyte. 
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" Ifes," SMd Meldon, " dear away ftonj th« place 
altogether. Back to Boland if poadble." 

"Well, then, he'® not gone," said Doyle. '* So 
if it'a that you want you're as badly od this lUinate 
as I am inyseU. He's not gone, and vdiat's more 
he won’t go." 

"Yon told me this mimite that he was gone, 
Whajt on earth do you mean by coming up here 
and pouring out lan^tations in gallons about the 
loss of yoUr three pounds a week if he hasn't gone ? 
What do you mean by representing to me that the 
judge used bad language about his food if he didn't ? 
I don't see what you're at. Doyle; and, to be 
quite oandtd, I don't think yon know yonrseU. 
Go home and think the whole business over, and 
m see you about it in the afternoon." 

" Every word I told you is the truth." 

" Either the judge is gone," said Mddon, "m* he 
isn't gone. What do you mean ? *' 

" vi^t 1 said was, thaf be hmf t gone yet but he's 
going, without something’s done to sbe^ hinh” 
"that's the i£ing" ^ijd Meldod, **ht 
notblag W01 be done." 

" IBM: Wii not gp horn Ball^ VHbywonid 

he whom bs hss the took ? ** 

" lls'll him to gp oM bf if hq kives 

Itour bfitidk m jfty 'tibitsik 

somewhem obe, but he won’t Or he tney 

eonts other hotel, bnt thpitt lisn’^ If 
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iMt Mt: yoa it’s thint^ os leaving 

Ballymoy.” 

'* It is not/’ sdd D(^]e, " and I’ll tell you why 
it’s not." 

"■Has lie a tent with him ? " said Me^n, " He 
doesn’t look like a man who would case Ifor camping 
out, tmt of course he mi^t try it" 

" He has no tent that I seen," said Doyle. " But 
ru tell you what happened. As soon as ever’he’d 
finished cursing Sahina he said the car was to 
come round, because he was going oft out. V\fe11, 
it cmne ; for X was in the yard myself, as I told 
you this minute, and 1 seen to it that It came round 
in double qtdek time, hoping that maybe Td pacify 
him that way." 

" With my cushkms on it ? "* said the Major; 

"He took no notice of the cushions, Xn the 
temper he was in at the time he wouldn't have 
said a civil "word If you'd set him down on cushions 
stuffed hUl cf goldmt sovereigns^ He just took a 
top on to the cat^X was watching him horn round 
the eoynar ot the yard gale to aae how he would 
G(mdnet hhnseif'^^^^ 

" Wait t n^ute," said Meldeii. " Bad he his 
lt^j|*||age with hMl 

" He had not." 

** Watt t^n htt o|n't have beeli gtdsg tp' the 
train," 

" Be was act, BuW" 
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"Mad he his rod?" 

" He had aot. But—-" 

" He'd hardly have ^e hddng without his rod, 
however bad his temper was. I wonder now 
where on earth he did jg;o." 

" It's what I'm trying to teli yon," said Doyle, 
" if yon'd let me speak." 

**pi yon know where he went," said Mddon, 
" say so at once. What's the use of leaving me to 
Waste time and energy trying to discover by in- 
ductive reasoning a thing that you know perfectly 
well aU the time ? " 

** It's what I’m trying to do is to ten yon," 

" Stop trying then," said Meldob, " and do it." 

" He took a lep on the car," said Doyle, " the 
same as it might be a man that was in a mighty 
hurry to be off, and says he to the driver, ' Is there 
a place here called Ballymc^ HOtase ? ' * there is, 
of course,* said Patsy Flaherty, for it was him that 
was driving the car." 

** BaHymoy House 1 said Meldon. ** Nonseme. 
He coul^i't have asked Banymoy Hotsttt,'* 

** Itfs what he said, Md what’s t»m $ ' Is it 
tliAt by 'lite of 

King ?* said be. * It said Pat$;ir Plahe^ 
a yuttts bo to QodL^ * 

drive them,^ says he, * its fitai as vm you. |p>, 
and If you ttave such a thiug as a bottle of patM^n 
on in the wdtt of the ear/ says he, ** throw It out 
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hefoie you start" Well, of ^une, there was no 
oil in the car. Why would there ? ** 

"If Mr. Meldon had seen Patsy Flaherty last 
night," said the Major, "there probably woiUd 
have been." 

" Do you mean to say," said Meldon, " that he 
drove straight ofi to see Miss King ? " 

" It’s where he told the driver to go, any way," 
said I>oyle, "and it's there he went without he 
changed his mind on the way. What I was thinking 
was that maybe he’s aertuainted with Miss King." 

" Me is," said Meldon. " I know that. I don’t 
believe that he’s ever spoken to her exoept In public, 
but he certainly knows who she is." 

"What I’m thinking.” said Doyle, "is that he 
intoided asking if he might go up to the big house 
nnd stay there along with her for such time as he 
might be in Ballynjoy." 

** He can't have done that," said Meldon. " There 
are reasons which the Major understands, though 
you don’t, which render that idea q^dte impossible. 
Speaking on the spur of the moment, and without 
thinking the matter out thoroughly, 1 am inclined 
to suppose that he connects King with the 
oohditdon of hi$ bed last night and. the persistent 
j 9 avotir of od in his food. He's probaldy 

gone up to apeak to her about that." 

"He oooWn't," said Doyle, "jCor Sabina Gel- 
lagjbsr told him it was you." 
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" He wouldn't believe Sabina. said Moldon, “ a«d 
be baa every reason to suspect Albs King of wanting 
to scwre olf hiui, I ihinA: I nuy tell you, Doyle, 
without any bneaob of oonfidenoe, that Mis$ King 
baa a atone np her sleeve to throw at that jtidge. 
He tried to do her a bad turn some weelw ago, 
and she's just the woman to resent it." 

" But the young lady was never in the inside of 
my house, and never set 03^ on Sabina. How 
could it be that shor-" 

" I know what you^ne going to say,” said MeWon. 
" She conldn't.havn had anything to do with the 
Condy’s Fluid or the paraffin oU. That's true, of 
course, Hut my point is that the judge, ^mzzled 
by an exiroordinaxy combination of drcurastances, 
aU tending to m^ him uncomfortable, would 
naturally think Miss King was at the bottom of 
them. The orne thing I don't qitite understand is 
how he came to know she tms in BaUymoy. I'll 
find that out later on, Zn the meanwhile I think 
I'd better go into Bedlymoy after alL It's a 
ntiisanoe, for I wat extteinMy oomfortal^e on the 
yatht, bpt t can't leave things in the miid^,they>e 
in Wkirt.and thare’a nobody ^ ahont ylaoe 
I oofttd trm* to dtaw ^ 



CHAPTER mi 

" You nuy a& well drive me into Ball 3 rmoy, Doyle," 
said Meldon, as they walked up together from the 
shore. " You’ve your trap with you, I suppose > " 

" I We, and 1'U drive you of course, but I'll be 
e?ipccluig that you’U do something wlwn we get 
there the way the judge won’t be leaving the hotel 
altogether.” 

** You may pot that out of your head at once," 
said Moldon, ” for Pll do nothmg of the sort. I’ve 
already ej^ained to you at sooie length that my 
dhief object at present is to chase away the judge, 
not only hum yoi\r hotel but from Ballymoy." 

Doyle relapsed into a sulky silence, He did not 
Speak agsiu thdU he and Meldon wne half way 
mto Bahyrndy, Then he bfoke out suddenly. 

”Aay he said, ” Sabina Gallagher Won’t 
i^^end kqiotiber night under my tool Shell be off 
badt to her mother as soon as ewsr she can get her 
clQthes packed. Ill give her a lesson that wH) 
cure W of playing off tudte on the gentksnan 
that stops in my hotel.” 

** I! you takh that kind of revec^ on Sabina ” 
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said Meldon. “you will doing an act of gross 
injustice for which yon wUl be sorty up to the day 
of your death." 

" I will not, but ru be serving her out the way 
she deserves." 

" She has been acting all through," said Meldon, 
*' in ycmt interests, though you can't see it ; and 
you.'ll mahe a kind of ^g Gelert of her if you 
sack her now. You know all about the dog Gekut, 
I supjxisc, Doyle ? " 

"I do not," said Doyle, "and what's more 1 
don’t core if there was fifty dogs in it. Sabhu'U 
go. Dogs 1 What has dogs got to do with Sabina 
and myself ? It’s not dogs I’m tlunkmg of now." 

" You evidently don’t know anything about the 
dog I'm speaking of," said Meldon. " He be- 
longed to a Welsh king whose name at this moment 
I forget. The king ah>o happened to have a baby 
wLidi slept, as many babies do, in a cradle. Ypu're 
hsiening to me, I suppose, Doyle ? " 

" I am not," said t) 9 yle, " It's little good 1» or 
any other b^, would get by listoo^ to you, 
Saidua. Gallagher listened to you, ana kmk at tint 
way ^ is now. It’s my belief that the less any^ 
body listens to you the better oft hft^l be." 

" Ail the same, t export you ate Ijhtiming," said 
Mddon. " !ba any ease, m X'm epeakingi distinctly, 
and you can't get away, yon'm botmd to heat, so 
Dl go with the story. One day the Idng eamy 
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In m4 loond tbe dog close to the cradle with his 
motith ail covered with Mood. He leaped to the 
oouclusion that he’d eaten the baby.” 

*'He was a damned fool if he thought that/’ 
said Doyle. “Who ever heard of a dog eating a 
baby?" 

"You are listening to me," said Meldon. "I 
thought you would when the story began to get 
interesting. And you’re perfectly right. The 
Idng was a fooL He was sucli a fool that he 
killed the dog. Afterwards it turned out that the 
dog had really been behaving in the most noble 
way po$sible-»had, in fact, been hghting a wolf 
which \fanted to eat the baby. Then tbe king 
was sorry, frightfnlly sorry, because be saw that 
throu^ his own hasty and ill-considered action be 
had killed his best Mend, a friend who all along 
had b^ acting ^in his interests. You see the 
point of that story, don’t you ? Youli be exactly 
in tbe position of the king, and you'll suffer endless 
remorse just as he did it you go and sack Sal^" 

Doyle meditated on the» story. It prodoced a 
certain effeo|?on kls mind, foot he said,*~ 

" II $0 be it wasn’t Sabina that |mtt the paraffin 
od iotQ the judge's dinner, but sotne other one 
coming in unbeknown to hmr, and Sabina maybe 
doing her best to atop it. of course there 
^apui^*t be another word said kboht it ; thou^ as 
Soon ae ever I found ont vriio it was«>" 
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"You mustn’t pusb the patuHe to those ex- 
tremes/’ said Meldon. Ko parable uwuld sta^ 
it. Sal^ did pour in tibe pMxnlSn oil I’m not 
pretending that a well or any animal of that sort 
came in and meddled with w judge’s food. I’m 
merdiy trying to explain to you that later on, wiimn 
you understand all the amnnstanoes, you’U find 
yourself tearing out your hair, and ruhinng aack- 
doth and ashes into your sldn, jwt as the kh^ did 
when he mabsed what ho had done in tllje case of 
the dog Gelert. Aa well as recollect the poor 
man never got over it." 

"Dogs or no dogs," said DoyH "Sahiha Gal- 
lagher will have the wages due to her paid, and 
thm Qjpi with her out of my house. For conduct 
the like of hers » what I won't stand, and what 
nobody in a hotsl would stand." t# 

"Very Well," said Heldom s"rve tOld yon 
what the consequences of your action will be. Xf 
yon dboose to them you cam I’ve dmne my 
best to save you. But you are evidently bent on 
gsiUg your own way,. P daresay you may IM 
right in supposing that ym wc4!i*t tllNieh, 
even edien you find out that you have C(»mcdtted 
a gross injustioe. Altar a&, it tequhei a mm to 
havesomesteeiodacMdi^ fit that abtt 
t^wsy,.aivdyQns|jppam Butthsrv^ 

aWther conddersdion attoisetlMr that Pd like th 
' heing under yoetr notioet Pve had lotu* talk edtk 
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Sftbifia dwting tfa(» last days, and I've come 
40 the ocmdueiun that she’s a young w*oman with 
a talent for cooking of a very rate and high kind. 
There’s nothing that girl oottldn’t do if she got a 
little encouragement. <jrive her the smallest hint 
and ^e acts on it at once,” 

" I widi to God then." said Doyle, " that you’d 
held o& fipom giving her hints, as you call it. . Only 
for you I don't believe she’d ever have thought—" 

" Tm not apeaking now of the paraffin oil busi- 
ness. You mustnH allow that to become an 
obsession with you, Doyle. There ate^ other things 
in tlm world besides that judge's meals, As it 
ha|^)etiB, I was giving Sabina a short kwtura on the 
art of cookery some days before I heard of the 
judge's arrival. Z was speaking to her about the 
advianil^ty of knocking together an ooeasionkl 
onndette Hx yodi or a nice little savoury made of 
ohves and hard-boiled eggs. X fbund her unusu- 
ally leoqptive, imd ijulte prepared to IdUow up the 
Z put before h«r. Th^ was just one thing 
atOtid in hkr way—" * 

*eat thO like of them things?" said 

l&CQrk* 

would," said Meldon. "if you got them. 
Bdt yud vm% not ftom Sa^jsa GUlagher, because 
pnfvn dsliirqdiMd to saek her, 4nd not hdnu any 
eHfor oocde at long as you pay p«Edec% 
ablU tvagm you ^ at present, You oan^t mepeot 

0 
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first-rate mults when yon sweat your employees. 
That's a well-lcnovm maxim in every hnsine^. and 
the sooner yon get it into your head the better. 
Yon set yomseli up here in Ballymoy as a sort of 
pioneer of every kind of progresa. You’re the 
president of as many leagues and things as would 
sink a large boat There isn't hardly a week in 
the year but you rpake a speech of some sort Ahl 
here we are at the hotel. Eemind me some time 
again to finish what I was saying to you. I must 
find out now what has happened to tho Judge." 

He leaped out of the trap and walked straight 
through the hotel to the kitchen. Ho found Sabina 
there. r 

** Good morning* Sabina Gallagher*" be said, " I 
hear you did exactly as X told you. You're a good 
girl. Hr, Doyle is angry just at present, and you'd 
better keep out of his way," 4 
" bunt me,*’ said Sabina, 

'* He will not," said Heldon. " If you have ^ 
MOSe to ke<^ out of his wiy until ho has eochgd 
down a hit, and tspok ^ decent dittoMs hr the 
meaatvhSe, I've spoken to him very Maongltf shout 
yeu^ amd I don’t think date to jwdbi'mwttem 
td hi& txMiiy a hit. 

XI hi cAtdbttil tmi Had hti ttsaatiwr iDiitikni# 

JUtrly had, fait maatkyn tha dog.Cidait Ip him* I 
tela him fha atory thk ammiag and it produoMl a 
Cktl hlft 
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“ He'll htmt me/' said Sabina tearfudy. " What- 
ever dog I might talk to him about he'll hunt me." 

“If he does/* said Mddon, “I'll engage you 
myself. We'll be vmnting a girl as soon as ever 
we go home, to look after the baby a bit and do 
the cooking and washing, and keep the whole 
place clean gmierally. You'd like to come and live 
in the hoisse with me, wouldn't you, Sabina ?•’’ 

“ I'm not sure would X.” 

“ You would. There’s no doubt about ft. But 
we need not discuss that yet, for I don't expect 
Mr. Doyle will sack you. What ^ really want to 
talk to you about is that judge. Where is the 
judgeT " 

“ He’s gone/’ said Sabina. 

“ I know that.” said Meldon. “ But he’U come 
backaSir%ht. He must <HMne back for his luggage.'* 
“ He win not^then. It'i not an hour ago since 
Paf^ Flaherty, the same that does be driving the 
car, chsme In and said he had orders to take all the 
luggage there was and the fiahhig-rQids, and the 
cast of whatever there n^t be in the place be- 
longloig to the geiatletnaD.*' 

*' He was not taking them to tlm train, I sup* 
pose?** 

^ ^HewwaiMttiWa.butuptoBaUymoyHbiis^ 
“HoiiseiiMt He eouMn't possibly hike been 
taking them up to Hallymoy House.** 

*« It’s what he said any way, for r asked him. 
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And he told me that the gentleman had xt made 
np with the young lady that does he stopping there 
b^ond, the way he'd go and live with her." 

" Tide/* said Meldon« " is perfectly monstrous. I 
rnttst go and see about it at once. He has evidently 
been bullying that unfortunate Miss King, coerdng 
her with threats until she lias agreed to board and 
lodge'-him. I can't have that sort of thing going 
on under my very eyes. Youll extcuse me, Sabina, 
if I run away from you. It’s absolutely necessary 
that I should go up to BaUymOy House at once, 
ril borrow Mr. Doyle's bicycle again." 

He went oat through the door into the 
yard> and fonnd Doyle stabling his pony. ' 

I suppose," he said, " that I can have your 
bk^'de again. Affairs have taken a turn which 
I’m bound to say I did not foresee X have to get 
at that judge as toun as possible^ He teems to 
have tieen iU<«treating Hfas King. I expeeted that 

All* Yiihr* iiit 

tup U AVii 1*%^ WVsRa jiiiim Hi ia l i pt ipi iMs ^ 

^ Amn't I tdliag ypuj* said " that ahe'd 
tttfithat act hop i»a»W' 

** t know tibat; bat the judgd thinks kbe ha4 
and Iba’s*- Ybu’d baiw Wt 

be s 9m 

hhnssif nn mr m Balljmtoy House." 

e wiijptt I sfliiKi lie w $wiM- aHm 

I’m not soradsed,** 

" 21 ycMx understood the peculkur and thdlcaia 
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Matians which exi^t tMtween th&t jttdse and Miss 
Kin^fattt of course you don't, and I, unfortu- 
nately, can’t explain them to you. If you did, 
you’d see at once that the jud^e must simply have 
forced himself on Miss King, using. 1 have no 
doubt, the most unchivalrous and despicable threats 
to achieve his end. Considering that he’s getting 
bis board and lodging out Of her he might very 
well be prosecuted for blaokmail. Just conceive 
to yourself, Doyle— put I can’t talk about it. 
Where’s the bicyde?” 

" You took it out with you to Portsmouth lodge 
last night,” said Doyle, ” and so far as I know you 
didn*t,brtag it back again. But tbere’s an om 
in the stable belonging to Patsy Flaherty, and yon 
can take that if you ISce.” 

”It can’t be worse than yours,” sakt Meldon, 
” with that loos)^ pedal Jnst you wheel it round 
to the door lor me, and pump up the tyres if they 
Want it. There's something I forgot to ask Sabina. 
Pit go thiongh tb« kitchen, and meet you by the 
time you We the nmehint toady.” 

Pie dad»d into the kitchen, leaving Do^le to tie 
uphis pQ4|y and {knnp the bicyde. 

la that you back ? ” said Sabina. '• I thought 
trem gone. Didn’t you tell me there was a 
hW wi,yw f *' ' 

** I’m' Jnst gohig,*’ said Meldon ; ” but iD^fpre I 
start I 'want to adc you how you o(pO|iagnd the 
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boiled egg. I suppose the judge had a boiled egg 
for breakfast. Did you put paraffin into it t 
“ I did/' 

“ How ? I’m most anxious to know how it was 
dewte.” 

tdiat the gentleman asked me himself/’ 
said Sabina, " and I told him the truth.” 

” Then tell it to me.” 

" Via. not sure will I. The gentleman was teirible 
upset when he beard it, worse than you’d think ; 
for he had the egg ate,'* 

“There <»ui’t have been much paraffin in it, 
then.” 

" There was not ; but there was some.” ^ 

“ And how did yon get it there ’ ” 

“ It was with a hair{m I did it.” 

“ Do you mean to say that you look a hairpin 
out of your head, and—" , 

" I ffid, of course. Where <dsa would I get one ? '* 
“And dipped it in paraffin, and then stuck it 
through the 1 declare 1 could Und H in my 
heart to be sorry for that judgs* Only that he 
deserves alt that he's got on account of the way he 
has bahaved to Miss Kioi^ I’d go and a^kgise to 
Idnu VonVe a smart SaHna* t alwtiys sdid 
yon ware, and now ypuV piroved that t was put* 
fedly rigid in my esthnate of yo«p^ 
bya again, thjb time t rtnlly tuu^ 

He adzed Satdna'i hfmd, and ^ Ida 
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$«u|>rise ajkook it keartity. Then he left the Idtchen 
an4 slammed the door behind him. Doyle was 
waiting for him with Pat^ Flaherty's bicycle. Mel- 
don jumj^ed on it and rode oE, ringing bis bell 
as he went along the street. I>oyle watched him 
disappear, and then tamed and walked into the 
kitchen. • Sabina, forgetful of his wrath and her 
own threatened fate, broke out when she saw^him. 

" Well now, did any one ever see the like ^ Many's 
the quetf one I've come across t»ince I entered this 
house, bttt never the equal of him for goings on. 
Anybody wonld think he was—*’ 

" It’s not drfnk,” said Doyle. “ Nobody ever 
few the sign of it on bim,” 

He was angry, angry with Sabina Gallagher, and 
perhaps more angry with MeMon; but he had 
a sense of justice, and was loyal to the man who 
had once his friend. He thought that Sabina 
was going to make an kocnsation which might be 
natural enoogh, but was certainly false. As a matter 
of fact, she had not meagt to say anything of the 
sort, and,discliBiined the suggesticm hotly. 

I wasn't saying it was drink. I know well it 
couldn't be, for he's a simple, innocent kind of 
gsntloman that wouldn’t do the like. But I’d say 
ut tWie on^ th%t lilted a bit of IpOrt, and didn't care 
what' looMsbiwea he mij^t be after so long as he 
got ft." ^ 

She smiled amkhly at DoyH as she spoke ; but 
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he was not a man to be diverted from his imrpoae 
by smiles, or lulled into l0];]g[eifnlness the charm 
of general conversation. 

"YonH go u{istatrs this mihute, Sabina Gal- 
laghor.*' he said, “and you’ll jiack udiatever 
clothes you have~and that’s not many-‘>and as 
soon as you have that done you'll go off home, 
for I'K not have you in this house another night." 

“ I was thinking." said Sabina, " that you'd likely 
be saying that.” 

"I’d say more," &id Doyle, "only if I did I 
might say what I’d be sorry for after." 

" You might surely.” 

" Though I wouldn't say more that* you deseryO 
whatever 1 said. What in tW name of all that's 
hdy did ym mean by poisoning the gentleman that 
came here to stop in the hotel, and would have 
paid me three pounds a week and ijuyybe more ? " 

" It was Mr. Mhldon told me," dlid Sabina* and 
hmf was I to know but you sent a mesiMgie fo me 
hY him, tiie way l*d ^ doing what it was yon 
dwrO ? " 

" it likdy IM ser^ him to you mt a itae»sa(jiei|* 
Oughtn't you to have foofo seiiie tlmlh to thiuk 
I'd truet that one udth d’ttmsag^ ? dud ttvwoldn't 
anybody thgt wasn't a bm fwd kaow that X <Kdii^ 
nwtt the Upset oenril^ ' 

'' It trae y^ told ma'fo jput ^ Mnif tha doctor 
was alter i^^ng you on the tbeete of jkenttO* 
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aqd after the like of that was rbue on 
him, it make much matter what otluu 

devilment he'd have to put up with. Sure tlrere’s 
nothing iu the world worse on a man than a damp 
bed» and me aftet airing them sheets at the kitchen 
fire for the best part of the morning, so as no one 
would hajim it to say that they wasn't dry. If you 
didn't went him hunted out of the house, why did 
you bid me do that ? " 

Doyle felt the force of the argument ; felt it 
more acutely than Sabina could guess. He him- 
self. at the ludding of Mddon, bad done much to 
make an honoured and profitable guest unoom* 
fortable. Could he fairly blame Sabina for acting 
in a similar way with precisely the same emm ? 
He felt the necessity for speaking very stemiy. 

" Will you get out of this ? " he said, " for I'm 
in dread but I ftight raise my hand to you if you 
stand there talmrg to me any more. You'd pro- 
Vnlm tbi patience of a sdnt ; but I wouldn’t like to 
tmve it cast up to me after that ever I struck you.” 

" rpi going. Vou needn't think Fm wanting to 
There's plenty will be to get me. and 
pn^imai ruhte wages than ever you done.” 

Dnyje recognised the truth of this. He had got 
even by the standard of 
witgm ptevydls in Connacht. He f^t half 
ibrnlbied to reomaider his detemlnatiein. the |udge 
W|$ The dismissal of Salnna, though a 
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jdeasant axid satisfying form of wngeaftce, would 
not bring the lost three pounds bank agajp ; while 
there might be a good deal of trouble in getting 
anoiber cook. 

" Before 1 go,** said Sabfoa, who did not want to 
go, and was watching Doyle’s face for rigns of re> 
lenting, “ before I go IVe a message to give you 
from tjbe. Meldon.** 

*' I seen him myself this morning,’* said Doyle, 
'’and I don’t know what there could bc*in the 
way of a message for me that he wouldn’t have 
told me himself.” 

” What he bid me tdl you was this—” Sabina 
paused. "Well now,” she said, "if I haven’t 
gone and forgot the name of the dog 1 ” 

"Was it a dog that a king killed one time.” 
said Doyle, "on account of his thinkmg it had his 
baby ate ? ” | 

" It might,” said Sabina. ” It was a queer name 
he had on it, and I disremember wbat it was." 

“ I disreauanber it mys4f/’ said Doyle, " but it 
wan Ukely the same dog S« he was tellli^ nte abont 
when 1 Was driving him in* He always dSd haee 
a liking lor dogs, t Mt ssme MsHon,” 

" Xi be that one or it mi^t be 
Any way* ha tiioughi a deal td it, for he aeid te 
me no lafor than thia minote that d t twaosbiHiMi 
the name ol jk to you, yen wouIdh''i fo»t me.*' 

** Xisiea to me now, Sabfoa Gijlagher% I’ll fot 
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jwta stay 0 X 1 here, though it’s a deal more than you 
deservo^’U let you stay on and do the cooking 
the same as. you used to, on account oi the respect 
1 have lor your mother, who is a decent woman, 
and your father that's dead*- I’ll let you stay on if 
you’ll teU me this ; What had the dog to do one 
way or the other with the paraihn oil you put on 
the judge’s dinner ? ” 

" I never seen tho dog ; and 1 don’t know that 
I ever heard tell of any dog doitkg the like." 

" Then what are you talking to me about the 
dog for if it didn’t do something, he the same 
less or more, in the way of belting you to destrcy 
the jifilge’s dinner ? " 

" It Was Mr. Meldon told me to maititm the 
name of the dog to you. And X would. I'd do it 
this minute, only I disremember it." 

" Win you mil him the next time he’s here, and 
tell me after, what it was the dog had to do with 
the matter ? " 

I win, of course, if it'skpleaiting to you," 

" Then you may stay on ^a bit j^et, Sabina. You 
may stay on till you learn enough about cooking 
to be able to better youradf ; mod it’s what you 
sbduld be able to do soon with the opportunities 
that yoif hjfure in tide house, But I’d like if you 
c^mld 16/a^ out ebout ibe dog, for Mr. MeMkm was 
sayhis: a lot about him this momisft, and I’d be 
tl^nkfUl it I khew what sort of a dog he was." 



CHAPTER XVIIl. 

MfiXDOK rode rapidity westwards out of tlie tovwi, 
in the direction of Ballymoy House. He swept 
round the sharp comer and through the entrance 
gate at ];us^ speed, leaning over sideways at so 
impressive an angle that the Six Callaghan childrmi, 
who were standing in the porch oi the gate lodge, 
cheered mithusiastically. He disappeared from 
their view before theu shouts $ubs>d^, and rushed 
up the avenue. He reached the^avd swe^ in 
front of the house, pressed on boiChrakeS With all 
his fotoe, taought the bicycle to an abrupt Stand- 
stiUi and dismounted amid a whirling of dust 
and small stones. He rang door hdl furiodsly. 
Finding that the door was not iminediately opqdad 
he rang again, and then i third time, lf»aidit|; leas 
than M a minute between the pusk, a 
maid, breathless, and >n fi^Vwry bad tmniwr, fi|M|B«d 
the door and aShed him what he slanted. 

1 must ssie Miss Ruiu f at <mce.'* s a i d 
** tytl most 

'* DdiSs !Ring is out, shr,’* said the maid, 
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“ Wli«e she ? When did die go out ? When 
i»ill she te home ? ’* 

The sokant could have answered two of the 
three questions without difficulty. She knew when 
Miss King went out. She also kneiv where she 
had gone to. She could have guessed at the hour 
of her return ; but seeing that Meldon appeared 
to be in it burry dhe took her revenge for the violent 
ring^g of the ^ which had disturbed her. * 

I'U go and enquire, sir,” she said. 

She s^t nearly ten minutes making miquiries. 
Then she returned with the information that Miss 
King had gone out hnmedlatly aff<»r hinchion. She 
had accompanied Sir Gilbert Hawkesby to the river 
where he intetided to fishs 

” She‘s gone with Sir Gilbert Hawkesby 1 ” said 
MMdon. 

“Yes, sir.” L 

Meldon tumA away and walked slowly down 
the aWsnue. When he reached the tennis court 
he laopped his bipj^e up against a tree and took 
out bte pipe. Mbs Kingb briUiaat hammock was 
atK hat^[jbg between the two trees to whidh CM* 
MMum had attached it on the morning after her 
IjrrevM. Meldcm ht his pipe and lay down in the 
haMrhoek. He was pusslech Mbs King’s oonddot 
was upiocomitable. the judgeb was strange. But 
ijleModi h*H a belief that thwn jb no pr^lem so 
djtta4t but win yield its sohatkm to patimt tiKaight 
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and tobacco. He drew in and expelled rich clouds 
of smoke; and set himself to think hard^ The 
judge had recognised the imjpossibility o# Uvjng in 
Doyle’s hotel. That was a plain and intelligible 
point from which to start. He had gone straight 
to Ballymoy House, knowing that he would And 
Miss King there. It was difiiadt to guess where 
be got his miormation ; but mere speculation on 
points* of that kind was obviously useless. The 
judge did know, and bad made up his mind to settle 
down in Ballymoy as Miss King's guest. Miss King 
had apparently received him ; had even gone out 
fishing with him. Meldon could find no explana> 
tion of the facts except one, and it was extremely 
unsatisfactory. The judge must have imposea him' 
self on Miss King, and induced her to receive liim 
by means of threats. Such tilings have, no doubt, 
been done occast nally ; though mply by judges. 
People, especially women with deniHful pasts, are 
always open to threats of exposure, and may be 
induced to submit to bladuncul. Sir ^bert 
Hnwkesby was evidentlye^Meldcm had amide evi* 
denoa of tbi»u«detertnined to fish. He was, accord* 
iog tn Boyle and Sabina Gallagher, in a bad temper, 
and tbecefiore. for the umnnu|iiiiloQe« He had 
•pant n most unoomfeai^le nif^t. He ipna aibo 
earttnaudy Imngty. It was just {Mosihile that ha 
had forced ujpon Mfu ffl King. Metdon 

sifldiedi This adjustment of the facts Was not aatia* 
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factory, bat there waa no other. He knocked 
the aihea out of Ms pipe and stood up. Then he 
became aware that Callaghan was watdiing him 
from the far end of the lawn. Meldon walked 
over to him. 

*’ If -it's news about Mr. Simpkins yoa want/' 
Said Callaghan, “ there's none, for he hasn't bem 
near tlte place since the last I was talldng to 
you." 

" For the immediate present," said Meldon, " I'm 
not so much interested in Mr, Smpkins as in an* 
other gentleman that came here to-day." 

" Is it him they call Sir Gilbert Hawkesby ? " 

" ]g is," said Meldon, " that very man. lIKd you 
see him ? " 

" 1 did. It was half past ten o'clock, or maybe 
a little kter, and the young lady was just after 
coming out wl^ a tenible big lot of papers along 
with her. She Sat faaself down there in the little 
bed where you were Ijdng this minute, and ' Good 
morning to you, CaJ^ h a n ,* she says when she 
saw me.” * 

** Vnud were you dMng there ? " said Meldon. 

"I was looking at her. Wasn't that what you 
told she to do ? I was watddng out the same as 
pim been doing this last week, the way Sim]|ddns 
Wooliin't ooni».on her unawares, and me Waybe 
kwhewfaere s 3 se a]jid>not seeing him." 

" Ail right/ aaiid Meldon. '* I haven't the least 
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doubt that's exactly what you were doing. I put 
the wrong question to you. What I ought to have 
asked you was this: What did Miss King thlnte 
you were doing? Whatwereyoajuetendingtodo?” 

"I w4s making as if I was scuffling the walk 
with a hoe, and the Lord knows it wants scuffling, 
for the way the weeds grow on it is what yon'd 
hardly believe/* 

" Well, and after she said good morning to you 
what happened ? " 

"There wasn't anything happened then," said 
Callaghan, "unless it would be some talk there 
was between us about the weather, me saying it 
was seasonable for the time of year, and—" ^ 

" Vott needn't go into details abotit the weather," 
said Mddon. " 1 suppose, sooner or later*, some* 
thing dse happened ? " 

"There did then." . 

" And what was it ? " 

There came a car up along the avenue with a 
gentleman on it, and it was Patsy I'laherty that 
was driving it ; and hlnl ladng ihe old maw with 
the whip ^ same as if hhe gentHemiS might be in 
a httJdy.** 

"lie was in a hwty/* said Miilddn« "Ag h 
matiei* of lad, he hadn't hhd a bite to eaif afams the 
middle ol tdm day ymtaidey* an4m>t imidr Shsim 
DMCt ia ^ it an 

tlwtt ^ ^ 
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" fjhttt tmy be. Any wayn whatever the teason 
of it was, he 1»<1 Petsy Flaherty leathering the 
mare like the devil. Then, as soon as ever Miss 
King set eyes on him. she was up out of the little 
bed where she was. and the papers tlirew down cm 
the ground, and her running as hist as ever die 
could, leg it across the grass." 

"Poor Ihingi" said Meldon. "tt must have 
been a diook to her to catch sight of him like that. 
Wltete did she run to ? " 

" To meet him. of course," said Callaghan. 

" To meet him ! Be careful what you're saying 
now. Callaghan. It's mote likely she ran the 
other \^y." 

" Amn*t I telling you it was to meet him ? And. 
wW'S more, yon’d say hy the way she was running 
that she was thinking it a long time till she got to 
him.” 

"You're mistmm about that," said Mddou. 
"iJnleii she completely lost her head through 
Sheet iiervousness ; it must have been away from 

" fit was not, hut to him. And then as soon as 
ever he seen her coming he put put his band, and 
f(%ied a hold of Pa&y Baheriy hy the arm. 
sni|l ye divil/ says hn, 'Haven't ye had 
ssishilh of hetlwdng that bid sersw, for one dtiy f ' 
ssgrt his, 'gad ddnit you see the young l«Mhr thefs 
coedng wnposs the hwn there end her lepnh^ like a 
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two»yeai>oId, so as the sight of her would make you 
stipple and you crippled \rith the rheumatics ? ’ " 

** I know now,” said Meldon, " that you’re tdB- 
ing me u pack of lies hrom start to finish. There's 
not a judge in the world would say the words 
you’re putting iuto that one’s mouth. It isn’t 
the way judges talk, nor the least like it. You 
oughtn’t to tty and invent things,* Callaghan. 
You can’t do it. You haven’t got any faculty 
for dramatic probatfility in characterisaiioa. That 
story of yours wouldn’t go down with Major Kent, 
and what’s the good of your offering it to me ? 
You may not know it, Callaghan, hut I’m some* 
thing of an expert in textual criticism^ I can 
separate up the Book of Genesis into its com* 
ponent documents as WeU as any man ifiving, and 
I'm quite capable of telliug internal evidence, 
that is to say by consaderatiom of style and matter, 
whether any particular verse It written by the 
same man that wrote the verse before. Now in 
both re'qjects, matter and style, I seoCgnise in 
your story the strcngesi possible evidence of fsh- 
rieaticagu Any literary <d^ who knew lii!i bmi* 
ness would agree with tne. fiMt first pieee, 
Ifiss King Wouldn’t have ran lo n{pesi tltsi jMge. 
She’d have ran away ficom himil She rart at 
” It wvs to him She did ran*** s aid 
" and what’s moro— " ' 

In the siiMi ptace,” said Mddpn, ** the jtid|^ 
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W9t>ktn''^ have spoken thar way to Patsy Fla- 
herty. H he'd wanted to have the car stopped 
he'd have said, ‘ PuU up for a minute, my ^d 
man,' or words to that effect," 

" Well," said Callaghan, " it might have been 
that he ^id. How was X to hear what passed 
between them when I wns half ways across the 
lawn at tihe time scufBitig the path with my 
hoe?" 

“ And if you couldn't hear," said Mcldon, " what 
on earth do you mean hy pretending to repeat to 
me the exact wprds the judge used ? " 

"I told you the best I could. If, them wasn’t 
the words ^ said he looked mighty like as if the^ 
were. Any way Patey Flaherty gave over LMnba.st- 
ing the old mare, and she stood still the way you'd 
think she was glad of the rest. Then the gentle- 
man took a 1^ down off the car, and away with 
him to maet the laj^y.” 

"Wdl?" 

" She was mighty glad to see him," said Calla- 
ghan, ** lor she Idss^ him twice." 

"Ndnsenae," said Heldon, "she couldn't pos- 
sihly have hissed him. And, listen to me now, 
CalUgh^n* You set up to he mighty particular 
4bo%it dnd the ddy 1 &t$t bdkod 

to yoa ahe^ IS^ you said a lot about dis- 
likniig ally Idnd el impropriety. But yon don’t 
hesitate to tdU me a grossly seiadalouB ab^y shout 
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a lady who never did any harm. I don’t 
think yott ought to do it.” 

” There was no impropriety Of conduct about 
it” 

*'* There was. How can you possibly say there 
wasn’t? What could be more improper, judged 
by any conceivable standard of conduct, than for 
a young lady to go rushing and tcarihg across a 
Iawn~-and I declare 1 don’t like to repeat the 
thing you said.” 

” There was no improiariety of <fflnduct,’’ said 
Callaghan, ” because the gentleihan was her untie.” 

*' Do you mean to tell me,” said JWidon, ” that 
Sir Gilbert Hawkesby is Miss King’s unde ? ” 

"He is. 1 might have guem^ it when I saw 
her Idsaing him. And I partly did guess there 
must he something of the sort in it ; for 1 have 
a respect for Miss King, and I knour WSl that she’s 
not the sort that wotdd do the iHke of that with* 
out the gentleman would be a hear hrien^ of her 
own. But the way I’d malice sure I went aibid asked 
the young lady 'within ha the kitchen.” 

‘’Doyoumeaatheooob?** ‘ " 

”I do,” said CaU^ati ” It ml^l haSito be^ 
an hour after or mayy more whan I was taUjhg 
in a dish of peas Im th# dinner. 
says t, spnaldsig the gitlt 

y in it thinha a bt of titetnsdvus oh aoommt ef 
iHietr coming <jmt here all iheimy from yetdoy** 
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‘ Mtitb Hodge,' sa 3 ^ I, ' tliat's a mighty fine gentle- 
man that’s come to see the mistress to^Jay.’ * nie 
devil a much credit it is to you to find that out,’ 
S8.ys * for-**'** 

” She didn’t,” said Meldon. " Nobody of the 
name of ‘Hodge who came from london would 
or could sa$r ' the devil a much credit ’ under any 
circumstances.” , 

"It’s what she meant,” said Callaghan, "and 
what’s more, she told me about his being a high* 
u{> gentleman, and a Judge, no less. ‘ Do you tell 
me that now ? ’ says I. ' I’m glad of it, for, if you 
believe me, it’s (he first time ever* 1 act eyes on 
one of •them.’ * You’d see plenty of him,* says 
she, 'fpr he'll be stopping here along with Mi^ 
King till he’s done fishing.’ 'Will he then? 
And what could he be doing that for ? ’ ' It’s on 
account ef the wl^ them murdeting villains down 
in the hotel--** ” , 

** X wish,” wdd lilCeldDn, " that you wouldn’t try 
to rr^wat the cook’s exact^ words. You're getting 
them wrong ev^ery time and making it more and 
tnore difScult for me to believe your story.” 

^ the truth I’m telling you whether or no,” 
said O tltag h a n , ** and what ehe ftnaid was that he 
wa$ up here iio stay on account of the way 
th«y Wd W pdaUrwd down in the hotel, which 
is What I was sorry to hear her say, for $ab!na 
Qaltegher^s a friend of my own, her sister being 
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married to my wife’s cousio. and 1 wouldn’t like 
to hear of the girl getting a bad name. Any way. 
’ it’s that Way it is>* said Wst Hodge. ‘ and where 
would he come to if it wasn't— ? ' ” 

" You’re at it ag^>” said Mddon, ** Why can't 
you tell what you have to teU without spoiling 
what might be a good story by insisting on making 
the took talk in that unnatutal way ? " 

” What ahe said was.” said Callaghan, ” that it 
was no more than right and proper that he’d come 
to the house of his own niece.” 

" You’re absolutely certain she said that ? " 
"lam; for it wasn’t once nor twice she said it, 
but more ; like as if she was proud of behtg along 
with a lady that was niece to a judge.” 

" If the facts are as you state them,” said Mel* 
don. "a good nrany things beomne deaf to me. 
and the general dtuation is by no means so desper* 
ate as Z was inclined to think.” 

” Would you say now, your reverence,” said 
Cdftaghan, ” that it’s troe what she was after tell* 
ing me about Sabina ckdng the best she coold to 
poiectn the judge with patieffin oil > ” 

"Thetu’s a jbundmon of truth in thn etnhe* 
meat,” said Mddoo. ” but it has been very nititbh 
exaggerated.” 

" It's what I did&t t Muk Sabina would db, fw 
she Was alwaya a quiet, deoent with no barm 

in her 
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X>on‘t run away witL the i<tea that Sabina has 
done anything vrxoag,’* said Meldon, "for she 
hasn't. 1 can’t stop here to explain the wlK>le 
drciunstonces to you, for I have other things to do, 
and in any case you wouldn’t be able to understand. 
But I would like to fix this fact firmly in your 
mind : Sab^ is in no way to blame.’’ 

" Is there any fear now,’’ said Callaghan, " that 
she might be took by the police ? ’’ 

" Not the slightest.’’ 

" Him being a judge and all ? ” 

"That doesn’t make the least difference. If 
Sabina had poisoned anybody-'^she hasn’t, but if 
she hadf~or even if she’d tried to, sheM be had 
up for it whether her victim wb.s a judge or a 
comer boy. It’s worse, I believe, if you poison 
the king; hut short of that it’s the same thing 
exactly. The hkw doesn’t set a bit more value 
on a judge’s lifi» than on any one else’s. and Su 
Gilbert f&wkesby would be the first nran to tell 
you that You can ask him if you like. But the 
pefnt isn*t reali^ of any lnlt>ortanoe. because, as 1 
said bdfere, Sabina has neither poisoned nor tried 
to poison anybody. She ba$ simply done her 
duly.'’ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

“ Ox the whole," stu4 Mddoti, “ thini^ are turn- 
ing *out better than I expected. The^ developed 
in a way that at first a little surprised me. In 
fact, for an hour or two I was rattled, and hardly 
knew what to say or do : but on thinking the whole 
adait over quietly, after an interview I had with 
Callaghan, 1 have every reason to feel fajrly well 
satisfied.” 

He and Major Kent sat together at aft^oon 
tea on the verandah of Iportsmouth Lodge. The 
Major was evidently norvous and uncomfortable. 
The teaspoon tinkled in tito saucer as he handed 
a cup to hb firieod, ahd he forgbt to hdp himself 
to a lump of sugar. 

I toOk Do^ quit# the rfgiit way,” said Md* 
doo« ** and I don't thhilc he'll sank SiiiblM. I 
shomld have been sorty if ^ahhta bad fbt into 

setihma ttoohje**” 

'* What shout the judge ? ” said the lCs|or» 

” I'm i ftiktyg about $a|MQa GaSa^dhei at ij^isaasht* 
I'd come to the judge later ch. ^ a matter al 
faot he's |SKteu% well able to hMih atter hhhielL 
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Sabina i»n't. and it is my practica->-it ought to be 
yours. Major, but of course it isn't— it is my piac- 
tice to look after the |>oor and helpless, especially 
when they happen to be women, before I do any- 
thing foi those who are rich and powerful. You, 
I regret to say, go upon a different plan. Because 
Sabina happens to be a friendless seivant, with no 
one to take her part, you dem't care a pin what 
happens to lier. You are interested only in 'this 
judge, who is well off and lias tlte whole force of 
the British constitution at his back it an}' one 
attempts to do hhn any harm.” 

The Major accepted the rebuke meekly. 

** I only meant,” he said, ” that I’d like to hear 
about the judge notr 1 know tltat Sabina is all right. 
And after all, J. J., the British constitution isn’t 
much use to a man when you are set on ragging 
him.” 

” Of course^ not,” said Mddon. ” In fact* the 
British constitution is a greatly over-rated thing. It 
didn't save poor Lorimer from his untimely end. 
It wOuMn’t saye this |ud|e if 1 had determined 
to make him misetable. It won't save Simpkins 
when his time comes. However, as things turn 
out, I don't Want to harry the judge. There's 
no ptutfradar point In it 1 don't ipxwh. mbad now 
even if he gioes hwidt to Boyle's hot^” 

” lie mally left then?” 

Yei, Boyle was iiather object about it It’s 
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a $erioas loss to him, and I’m sony it occurred, 
for it tiuns out now th^t it was quite unnecessary. 
1 couldn't possibly be expected to guess ; but, aS 
a matter of fact. 1 needn't have worried about that 
judge at all. He won’t do us any harm. In fact, 
1 mcpect he’ll turn out to be a most valuable ally. 
I shall see him to-morrow and try ^o enlist his 
sympathies for our Simpkins plot. I expect he’ll 
simply jump at it.” 

" I thought you said he’d gone.” 

” He has gone from the hotel, but not from 
ilallymoy. He’s at present staying with his niece.” 

” I didn’t know he liad a niece.” 

” Miss King, or, to be quite accurate, Mrs. Lori- 
mer, is his niece, and he*s .staying with her.” 

Major Kent started and laid down his teacup. 
'Then a look of relief came into his face, and he 
smiled. 

” You’ll give up that absurd theory of yours 
now, I suppose,” he said, and admit that Miss 
King isn’t a murderess. X always knew shf wasq’t, 
thou^ I couldn’t convince you.” 

don't see/’ said Mdldon^ "that aoytllilng 
W Imppened to invalMUda the evidence cm Vhidi 
we ori^aUy cnocluded, that Mhi King Is ibk, 
Lorimw." 

be an ass* |. Yen say she's the 
judo's niece; so cd ccs^une sibn W 
” You apparently ihinll/' said Meldon* "'.that 
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a judge's niece, merely because her uncle haf^pens 
to occupy n position of l^al eminence, couldn't 
possibly commit a crime. You're entirely wrong. 
Some of the greatest women criminals the world 
has ever seen have been the nieces of mm of high 
position. JLook at Lucrezia Borgia, for instance. 
Her uncle was a Pope ; and whatever our religious 
opinions miy be we must admit that a Pope is 
a bigger man than an ordinary judge, and ‘yet 
Lucrezia is famous for some of the most remai li- 
able crimes in all history. I could quote other 
instances, but that one ought to be sufilcient to 
convince yon that relationship to a judge is no 
safeguard—" 

“That Wasn’t what X m^^L 3* J* Yo'* ®®y 
that this judge tried Mrs. l.orimer. Now if—" 

" Bo you mean to suggest," said Meldon, " that 
a judge wouldn’t try his own niece for murder ? " 

" Of course he woiddn't. How could he ? " 

"You’re entirdy wrong,” said Meldon. "As 
a matter of fact any right-minded and really up- 
right judge, sxuii as we haue every reason to sup- 
pose this Sir OUbert Hawkesby h, would take a 
special pride in trying bis own niece. He’d Uke 
to ]baog ber if he could, always supposing that he 
felt sure that site was guilty. If there’s one thing 
judges ate more detormined about than another it’s 
their independence df all considerations of private 
friendship in rittdischiuie of thrir duties, There are 
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several recorded instances of tndges han^g tbeir 
owA sons. The exju-ession, ' A Koman father^^ 
aris(s. as well as I recollect, from an incident of the 
sort, and the men Who have done that kind of thing 
have alwap been regaided as the brightest examples 
of incormptibility. Every lawyer is brought up in 
the tradition that he can't do a finer action, if he 
becomes a judge— and they all expeef to become 
judges in the end— than to hang a relative of 
iris own. Sir Qilbert saw his opportunity when 
Miss King was brought up before and the nuv 
ment he became convinc^ of her guilt he summed 
dp against her in the most determined way." 

" You may talk as you like, J. J., but no judge 
would do it." ” 

"You have evidently a very low opinion of 
judges," said Meldon. “ So has Doyle. thinks 
that they are all infiuenced by political prejudices, 
and 4re re^dy to condemn a nun who betongs to 
any tesgue, without waiting to find out whether 
ho has oommitted a crime or not. Ihkt's had 
enough; hut what yon charge them is 
finiNly worse. You say that th^ am hhhitual^ 
gu0ty of rmpotism^hat is to say of paiHatlty tb 
their own nieces, vhich hi one pf fhe Wmst ctinies 
there is in a judge, as bed as sinebny would be in a 
Wshop." 

*' 1 don’t say anytliing of the sott. I savior" 

'Bitlier you say that Silas Kifig Isn't his nieee 
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or you aay tliat he w>uldn’t try her for mxirder. 
You must be saying one or the othcsr, though you 
don’t express yourself very distinctly, because 
there’-s nothing else you could say.” 

” I don’t, of course, agiee with you," said the 
Major, aifer a pause. “In fact, 1 think you’ie 
talking dowtni^t nonsense, but I’m not going 
to argue udth you. Tm— ” , 

“I wish you’d always take up that attitude," 
said Meldon. “ Your arguments waste a lot of 
time.” 

" I’m just going to ask yrm one question, Sup^ 
posing King is Mm, Lonmer-^" 

“ She k, There’s no supposition about it." 

“And supposing the jud^ tried her as yon 
say— 

"That’s in all tlic papers. There's no use at- 
temiiting to deny that, whatever else you deny.” 

“ And supposing she's his niece—" 

“Callaghan says the cook told him she was," 
said Meldon, ” and it appears that she kissed him 
wbm they met, which she^d hstdly have done if 
they wMmn’t ndatioins.” 

“tbed," said tite Major triumphantly, “how 
can account for his guu^ to stay with her 
aiif sl^ha^’t done anything wxcmg ? " 

” I don’t qndte ca*«3» yow ppint. Major.” 

“Is it lik^ that, j^owing his niece to be a 
murdamss, or at ah events believing her to be 
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a murderess, a judge— a judge, mind yoM, J. J.— 
would go and stay in the house with her^ and kiss 
her?” 

” It was she who kissed him,” said Mddon, 
"hut that’s a minor point. I see your difficulty 
now, Major, and I quite admit there's** something 
in it, or appeals to he something in ,it to a man 
like you who doesn't understand the legal point 
of view.” 

‘'No point of view can alter facts,” said the 
Major, " supposing they are hicts, which of course 
they’re not.” 

" Yes, it can,” said Meldon. " To the legal 
mind a fact ceases to be a fact the moment a 
properly qualified court has decided the other way. 
The judge may be, in this particular case he is, 
as we know, absolutely convincod that his niece 
is a murderesa. But a jury says she isn't, and 
so from a l^[al point of view she's a perfectly 
innocent and uj^ht woman. The jud^ can’t 
hang her. He can't even warn her not to do it 
ngjahk He is hound, whatever his private feelings 
and convictions are. to accept the jiuy$ vCrcidet 
at its face value, and to treat hb nieoe enactfy as he 
did before aO the unpieesantneps aroae.’* 

" He needn't kiss her,** said the Major. 

" If he's a oonsistaatiy* |nst man and was bn what 
we may hmna vtith her before,*^ laid 

Meldon, " he'd of course her altorwards. 
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He can't 4p anytbiag else. In the eye oi the lav 
—that's vhet 1 mean by the legal standpoint— 
she's an innocent voman. Now the judge's whole 
position in society and even his income depends 
on his keeping op the theoiy that the lav is in- 
fallible. ^i^tever yon and I as private individuals 
may do, a judge baa only cw comae open to him. 
He must take the view that the law ta|W That’s 
why I say that it's quite natural ior Sir Gilbert 
to go and stop with his niece and kiss her, thouglk, 
as I said beioie, it was really she who kissed him. 
If he didn't, he'd bo admitting publicly that the 
law was wrong, and be can't do that without giving 
himsdf and his whole position away hopelessly." 

" It doesn't stnike me as a bit natural," said the 
Major. "In fact, it’s quite impossible. That’s 
why I sayw” 

"I can understand your feeling," said Meidon. 
" Indeed I was a good deal sutprised at first ; but 
when I came to think it aQ out* and to realise the 
scut of way the judge would look at it* I saw, as 
yottH probably be able tb see some time to- 
xam6yf<^* 

"No. I won't, m never see that It's absurd 
to suppose—" 

."t don't deny*" 'said Meidon, "that when tni 
eoMidet Sir Gili^ Hawkesby as a private in” 
dividnal, ^ n nwwnsie* the man {font 

the judjn* wust credit him with the feeling 
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that Miss King is rathet arr<what ths Froach would 
rail a pia^vais sttfet.” 

"A what?” 

"A hlack sh««p.” said Metdon, disgiace to 
the hwUy. The sort of lelatioa whom one is 
inchned to keep in the background as much as 
possible. X am relying on that feeling to secure 
the hdp of the fudge.” 

"Tor what ? ” 

"To marry Miss King to Simpkins, of course. 
The thing we've been at all along.” 

“Ife won’t do that. No man living would 
marry his niece to Simpkins.” 

"That depends on the nature of tht niece. 
There are nieces there's no ^ denying it, 
Major, because it's unfortunately true. There axe 
nieces that a nian would be glad to see married 
to any one. And there's a great deal to be said 
in &vour of the Simpkins alliance in this particular 
case.” 

” No, there isn’t. The man is a ca<i” 

don't thmk nearly so badly cd SimpUdna as 
yon do> Xibj<»r. X’ve yon that be%e. 
even grantk^ what you (lay is the jn^ yee^ 
ably angnaa t hat y i ai tvith her record 4ia&*t 
expect anytidng better. be liiad enooii^ to 
gat tat her. Hell reopOi^ that Miy* 

may is a frightfully ontHd-thtHosy plana, wad BMd 
K^lfiss King is married a man idho fiyaa hums 
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aono ol her friends will ever see any more of her. 
That's exactty what he wants ; and so I confidently 
ejq^ect that, once the position is explained to him, 
hell simply jump at the chance." 

" Do you mean to say,” said the Major—*' I am 
now supposing that all your ridiculous ideas arc 
true, and timt Miss King will really—” 

He hesitated. 

” Kill Simpldns ? ” said Mddon. " That's what 
you want done, isn't it ? ” 

” Do you mean to say that you think the judge 
will go out of his way to encourage her to commit 
another crime ? ” 

” It's, not Idle husiness of a judge to prevent 
crime«^' said Meldon. " You mustn’t mix him np 
with the police. The police have to see that 
people dcm't do what's wrong. Judges have to 
pux^ them afterwards for what the police fail 
to Stop them from doing. The judge won't step 
out of his proper ^here add start doing police 
work. If he did '^ere'd be endless confusion. 
And be(dde$ that, 1 don't'’ expect the judge will 
think that idle means to Mil Simpkins. He doesn’t 
undeiB wd as we do that she is acting in the in* 
tenfrts of her art. She probably, in fact certainly, 
hasn't told him what die told mo*-4hat she has 
oocnA to EaUymoy with the intention of going on 
with her work. Hell think that the narrow shave 
dm had over die Lorimer affair will have given 
' 10 
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ber a lesson, and that from now on shell want to 
settle down and live a i^et, affectionate kind of 
life. When she kissed him in that spontaneoas 
way this morning, what do you suppose was peas' 
log through his mind? W^t was he thinking? 
Remember that he hadn't seen her sino3 the day 
of the trial, and then ask yonrsrif wl^ thoughts 
those two kisses would suggest to him.'' 

"T don't know. That she was glad to see him, 
I suppose," ' 

“ A great deal more than that. A judge doesn't 
stop short at those superficial views of things. He 
looks deep down into the more recondite emotions 
of the human heart. As soon as he Mt those 
kisses he said to himself: 'Here is a poor girl 
who's really sorry for what she's done— >' " 

“1 thought you said be didn't bdteve she'd 
done it. I certainly don't" 

" As a judge he doesn't ; but I'm ^peakhlg of 
him now as an unde, a simple nnofiOdal unde. As 
an unde he can't help recollecting poor Lorimer, 
but he’ll want to give fiis niece every potolble fair 
play, and as soon as she showed signs of penitence 
—her kisses were a pretty convincing sign ' { peoi" 
tenoe. considering the way he soim^ up aiptost 
her— he’d be all for burying the past and iktii^her 
get a heSh start in life if she oould." 

" Of coume I don't attach the smallest impdm* 
tance to anything you’ve said, t don’t bdleut in 
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the first plaee, that Miss Kiug is Mii*. Loriiuer, 
I don't believe any jtidge would try to hang his 
own niece. I don't bdicve, if he had tried her, 
he’d go and stop in the house with her afterwards, 
and I'm perfectly certain he worddn't kiss her. 
But you t^panmriy like to pretend to me that you 
do believe 4II the rot you’ve been talking, and that 
being so, I'd rather like to know what you intend 
to do neact." 

" It doesn't in the least matter to you wlrat I 
do,” said Meldon, " If Fm the kind of drivelling 
idiot you make out, my actions are of no 
importance, either to you or to any one 
else.” . 

“All the same, I’d like to know what they’re 
going to be.” 

"Why? “ 

” So that I can do my best to pcevmt their doing 
any irreparable mischief, if possible; though 1 
don’t expect it is possible.” 

** I shall do no irreparable mischief to any one,” 
said Meidun, " except Simj^ldns ; and you always 
said you wanted him poisoired.” 

I never said such a thing.” 

“ Keep codi. Major. There’s no use loring your 
tein|Hr. You and Doyle and ODonoghtie all said 
you'd be diM to g^t over Simpkins’ corpse. If 
yott hadn't said so I shouldn’t taking all this 
trottbto. If I didn’t still brdieve that you hate 
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Simpkiiu) 1 should drop the matter at ouce. After 
all, it's no business of mine." 

"Then do drop it. lihe a good man, J. J.t 
leave Miss King alone, and let the judge fish in 
peace." 

" No ; I won’t 111 see the thing thAngh now 
I'm this far, and within easy reach of, success. I 
don't want to have you reproaching me afterwards 
for going back on my word." 

" I won't reproach 3mu. I promise not to.” 

"You’d mean not to; but when the present 
flurry is over, and when Simpkins begins to annoy 
you again a^ut the fishing and other things, 3ma 
won’t be able to hdp r^roaching me. iEven if you 
refrain from actual words 1 shall see it in your 
eye. t can't go through fife, Major, haunted by 
your eye with a mute, unspoken reproach in it." 

Major Kent sighed heavfiy. 

" Then what do you mean to do ? ** he atiked. 

*' 1 shall see the judge to-morrow," sai4 Me^ldon, 

" I advise you not I^*s sure to have fitund 
out about the paraffin by that time." 

"I'm prepared for tbht. Thm» mty tm aqme 
slight temporary unpleasaatneas,) but that '#ill piss 
away et oncei when the judge hears the pttitposai 
that 1 have to make.'* 

" Wbaf s that ? ** 

"that he should encomnge the nmrtiage'ha* 
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tween Siii&pkins exul his niece. 1 shall exptaia to 
him that it is veiy much to his own interest to do 
so, and oI comae he’ll see the force of what I say 
at mice. I shan't mention the ultimate fate of 
Simpkins. I don’t suppose he’d care much if I 
did. He "can’t be particularly keen on preserving 
Simpkins’ hie. for he doesn't know him. Still it 
is best to avoid all rislm, and I shall treat the 
marriage as the ordinary conventional love-match, 
without hinting at any connection between it 
and Miss King’s peculiar art, When I've settled 
things up with Um^-thatll be about twelve or 
one o’do^, if 1 get at bun before he starts hshing 
for the^day-^-I Shall go down to the village and 
get a hold of l^pl^is. He’ll be in his office, 
I expect I shall hmch with hhn« and then lead 
him up and lay him at Miss King’s feet” 

be go for you? He hasn’t ^town any 
great eagerness for the match so far.” 

*' I sl^’t give him much dtoioS)” said Meldon. 
” 1 ehaE teh him that the thing has got to be done 
at once. Very fow men arl able to stand up to mo 
when I take a really determined tone with them, 
and Z shall speak in the strongest way to Simpkins. 
^60 I have, so to deposited him in front 
ol m j j# 

Ids knees ? *' said the Major. 

**Veiy |»obabty. Xn these matters of 4e(nil 1 
must of course he guided by circumstances t but 
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when I have put him down, either on his knees m 
in some oiher posture, I shall slip away unoh* 
txusivcly — " 

“ 1 should like to see j'ou doing that. I don’t 
think you could. You’re generally more obtrusive 
than any one else I’ve ever met.” * 

"Leaving them together," said Mellon, "with 
Callaghan watching from behind a tree, so as to 
be able to report to mo exactly what happens. In 
the meanvdule I shall stroll up the river and find 
the judge. If he isn’t actually into a fish at the 
moment, I shall bring him straight down to the 
house and let him hear the result at onee. If he 
has a salmon hooked, I shall of course wait till it’s 
landed, and then bring him down. Afterwards I 
shall lake Simpkins op to the rectory and make 
arrangepients about the licence. We ouglit, bar 
accidents, to have the whole thing finished in the 
inside of a fortnight from now. After that I must 
leave it in the hands of ODono^ue. He’ll have 
to be careful how he treats Simpkins wdtaa 'he’s 
called in. It won't dd to make mistakes and go 
curing him accidentally.” 

"I suppose,” said the Majew bitttedy, "that 
you’n employ Sabfoa Gallagher fo make the wedding' 
cake. She might begin the poisoning.” 

" Certainh^ not,” said Meldon. " Sabina oonhin't 
make a wedduig*cake, and in any case Simpkins 
won't cat enough of his own wedding-cake to do 
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lum any harm, whatever it’s, made of. If you were 
aoca‘;toined to weddmgb. Major, you’d loiow that 
the whole cake is invariably eaten by the jxist- 
oifioe o£Bicials->a mobt deserving class, whom 
nobody wants to poison. Besides, in a case like 
this, it ^11 be better to avoid all publicity and 
show. It ^wouldn’t do to have the newspapers 
getting hold of the fact that Mrs. Loritner is toeing 
married again so soon. There’d be paragraphs, 
and the suspicions of Simpkins would be excited. 
On the whole, I don't think we'll have a wedding 
cake, or bridesmaids, or anything of that sort. 
But you can be best man if you like."^ 

" I know you don’t tnedn a word you're saying, 
J. J., and that you won't really do anything.” 

*• Wait and see." 

'^Bnt if I thou^t you meant to cause Miss 
King the slightest uneasiness or discomfort, I 
riKndd simply tom you straight out of my house. 
1 wouldn't be a party for a single moment to any 
plan for insulting a really nice woman like Mi&s 
King." * 

" Don't fret about that," said Mridon. " What 
I'm doing is mcactly what Miss King wants done. 
She tnld me so herself." 



CHAPTER XX. 

I 

Sir Gilbert Hawkbsby was, on the whole, a good* 
tempered man ; hot he was liable to sudden out- 
hoists of ang«r of a violent kind. Lady Hawkeshy 
knew this, and always bowed meekly to the storm. 
His butler knew it, and felt no resentment when he 
was called an incompetent fooL The banristm who 
practised their art in his court knew it, and always 
gave up pressing objectionable points on his notice 
when th^ recognised the early s^s cd appioaidh* 
ing indignation. The butler and the barristers, not 
Lady Hawkesby, admitted that the |ndge’a anger 
was invariably justified. He never oontxol of 
himself withrat some^ good excuse. Tfaert^me 
they suffered patiently, k^wlng that they eoieted 
jus%, and kno^ring also that they would not sujSer 
loogi lor the ja4se*s outbursts wws ak hrjdt as 
th^ Wttu fierce, and ha bore no soaica altanantda* 
Doyle imfinrtiiQately did not know Shr ChhMt'i 
{)$aiUAriti^ imdi ^ ^Ui)A 

Sj^bina did wt Iwiow 1iMsi 

no^t $p0iied Hq la y! w tuiflitsir 
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Uun, as Lady Rawkesl^, ttie butler, and the 
banisters knew, in attacking; the xnost defenceless 
people wlum the mood was on him, and he had 
used exceptionally strong language to Sabina Gal- 
lagher, It took him on this occasikm longer than 
usual to recover his sell-possession. He gave no 
Idss in resfxmse to his niece's aEectionate saluta- 
tion. He ate the really excellent luncheon vfhich 
she had prepared for him in gloomy silence and 
without a sign of appreciation. The gilly, who 
accompanied him up the river in the afternoon, 
came in for the last gusts of . ^ expiriig 

SlCHCW. 

At about four o'dodc Sir Gilbert hooked a fine 
salmon and landed lum snccessfully. The gilly, 
who was a man of tact, greatly over-estimated the 
weight of the fish, and paid a rich compliment to 
the judge's ddlL Hiss King said all the most 
appropriate things In tones of warm conviction. 
Sir Gilbert began to feel that fife was not alto- 
gedber an intderalde affliction. An hour later, in 
a podi stron^y rtcommmided by the gilly, another 
fish was caught. It was inferior to the first in 
ske. but it was a very satisfactory aeiature to look 
at. The judged temper was quite normal when 
he .sat dmm at dinner. IVhen, at Hiss King’s 
reiq^iest, he fit his dgar in the diuvring-4oom efter* 
wa^ he began to take a humeaous view of the 
ndsliMWes the ouiming. 
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“ I ought to have aoepted your invitation at 
once, Milly, and not attempted to live at the local 
hotel. T never came across .such a place in my 
life, though I have knocked about a good deal 
and am pretty well accustomed to roughing it. My 
bedroom reeked of abominable disinfectants. The 
floor was half an inch deep in chloride of lime. 
The sheets were soaked with— By the way, what 
is the name of the local parson ? ’’ 

" I don't know," said Miss King. *' He’s an 
old man, and, I fancy, delicate. I’ve never seen 
him. He wasn't in church last Sunday." 

“ Has he a curate ? ” 

"Yes; I believe so. But the curate is aWay 
on his holiday. Somebody~^I forget uiio: very 
likely Gillaghan the gardener— told me so. At 
all events. I’ve not seen an 3 dhing of him. But 
what do you want with the local clergy ? ’’ 

" I only want one of them,” said the judge ; 
" but I want him rather badly. The mao I njean 
can’t be a Roman Catholic priest. He has a 
bright red moustache. I wonder if youVe ootoe 
across him." 

"Tbst must be Mr. He has a parish 

somewhere in England* 1 believe, He’h over here 
on his holiday. I travelled in the carriage \|Hiih 
him from Dublin, He is staying with a. Mbjor 
Kent." 

"He’s apparently quite loilli" Said the jttdge. 
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"axkd •Bght to be shut up. He's duQgerous to 
society.” 

“ He's certainly eccentric. We had a long laUc 
in the train, and he told me a lot about his baby, 
which ha^ been keeping him awake at night. I 
was out yachting one day with him and Majoi 
Kent.” • 

” Don't go again,” said the judge. “ Youn life 
wouldn’t be safe. Is Major Kent mad too ? '* 

” Not at olL He struck me as a vciy ])leasaut 
tnan, most cx>nsiderate and kind.” 

*' He must be very unusually kind if he tolerates 
Meldon. Of all the objectionable lunatics I ever 
met, that parson is out and away the worst.” 

” 1 shouldn't have said he was actually mad. In 
some ways 1 think he's rather clever. He preached 
quite a remarkable sermon last Sunday, the sort of 
sermon you can't help listening to.” 

”I can easily believe that,” said the judge. 
“ l^e preached me a sermon yesterday whit^ I'm 
not at all likely to forget.” • 

" Where did you meet him, Unde Gilbert ? ” 

” I didn't meet him. He met me. I shouldn't 
have dreamed of meeting him. He met me at the 
railway station at Donard, and invited himself to 
hiryd)!^ with me. He also brought a doctor 
whom he had along with him, Th^ he warned 
me that toy life wouldn’t be safe m Bollymoy. 1 
thought he was tljinii usual sort of fool with scare 
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ideas about leagues and boycotting. But It wasn't 
that at all. He thought he'd highten me Oi! whh 
stones about bad diai^ ; said I’d be sure to die if 
I stayed at the hotel. He was quite tight there. 
I most say. I should have died if I i^idn’t left 
at once.” 

" Were they very bad ? ” • 

"•Were what veiy bad? Oh, the drains. Not 
at an. At least I daresay they were bad enough. 
I wasn't there long enoujgh to find out. But I 
shouldn't have died of the drains in any case. I’m 
not the kind of man who catches diseases." 

Sir Gilbert’s chest sweHed a little as he spoke, 
and he slowly puffed out a large doud of smoke. 
He Was justly proud of his physical health, and was 
accustomed to hurl defiance at microbes and to 
heap contempt on the doctor’s art. 

"I’m sore you're not." said Hiss King diiti> 
fufiy. 

" What I should have died of." said the judge. 
" if 1 died* wodd have starvatJciif Yen’ll 

hardly bdieve me when t tdl you tlu|t vvicy screp 
of X got« even the bdled egg which t oedeted 
for Ineakfasti tfainlding if wbold be selew*" 
hOss King b ad heard ^ about the Oil 

befona. She had indeed heatd aboid it 
ouoe. Sie did not want to hear of it again, be* 
«(lMs she feared that a repetitioi^ ol the story ta^t 
put hi$r intp anotliorlMul 
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*' I csm’t uaderst^nd it,” she said. “ How any 
one could be so cSreless as>-~” 

*' It wasn’t cardessness,” said the judge, ** If it 
had been I might have given the place another 
trial. It was done on purpose.” 

" SureQr not.” 

” I purs\(ed the cook,” said the judge, " into the 
fastnesses of her kitchen. She ded before me, but 
I ran her to earth at last in the scullery. A fidhier 
hole I never saw, I went for her straight, and 
expected to be told a story about somebody ot other 
upsetting a lamp over all her pots and pans. Instead 
of that, she answered me, without a 'sign of hesitation 
and saM«<-> Now what do you tliink she said } ” 

"I can’t guess. Not that she thought yoti'd 
like the flavour i ” 

”No. She hadn’t quite the effrontery to say 
that, She told me that Mr. Meldon, this parson 
of yours who takes you out yachting, had given 
orders before I catne that all my food was to be 
sodjksd with paraflSn oil” 

”Oh! But that’s too afeurd.” 

*' So you’d think. So I thoof^t at the moment. 
I didn’t believe her, 1 thought that she was putting 
Up an unusual line of defence to excuse her own 
gross eareleasoess. But I was evidentty wrebg. 
TMi girl eeitttini to have bees telling the truth, I 
thinh X mentioned to you the state in which I found 
my befl last night*' 
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“ You said it was damp.” 

“Dampl I never said damp. Soaking is tlie 
word I used ; or at all events ought to have used. 
It was soaking with Condy's Fluid, as it turned 
out, though I didn’t know at the time what the 
stuil was. I had an interview with ^e hotd> 
keeper himself, a ruffian of the namsk of Doyle, 
abot|t that. I had very nearly to break the bell 
before I could get any one to come to me. It’s a 
very odd thing, but he told me practically the same 
story ; said that this man Mddon, whoever he is, 
had given orders to have Condy's Fluid poured 
all over my bed and chloride of Ume shovelled on 
to the floor. I did not bdieve him at t&e time 
any more than I believed that miserable slut of a 
cook the next morning. I was in such a temper 
when I left that 1 didn't think of putting their 
two stories together; but going over the whole 
thing this afternoon in my mind it stradt me 
as rather peculiar that th^ dionld both have 
hit on such a grotesq^ sort td a lie, if it ^as 
ahV; 

” Sur^ you don't t hink that Ifr. 1C6l(loaH«4sie’s 
rather eocentric, I know, but 1 can aeariwl^ believe 
that he'd—” 

” I'm not at all sure what I ougitit to thhilb It 
seems tinlikely that any detgynum, unless be is 
quite mad, and you say he’s not mad—” 

”No; he’s not mad. He's peculiar. But he 
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is qatainly not mad. Major Kent has the highest 
opinitxa ^ him, and Major Kent is quite 
sane.” 

The judge threw the end of his cigar into the 
fire and sat silent for a minute or two. His mind 
was worhjbag on the curious series of events which 
had followed his arrival in Balljnnoy. He became 
very much interatted. 

“ MiUy,” be said at last, “ I'll take your word 
for it that the man’s not mad. But how on earth 
am I to explain bis actions t For I really have no 
doubt that he's at the bottom of. all I’ve been 
tbrou^ First <d all, he met me at the station at 
Donaref, having travelled twenty nules for the 
exprem purpose of tr3nng to prevent my coming 
on here. Mow why did be do that ? ” 

“Fetfatqps he really thought you’d be uncum* 
fortalMe at the hoteL” 

*' He seems to have done his best to make me 
uacomfoirtabie, anyhoWi” 

^ And auooeeded.” said King with a smile. 

**Aud sucoaeded brilliantly. I don’t in the 
least wish to deny that. I never was more iu> 
oomhirtahle in my life. But what I want to 
know b, what pomible motive he badim' doing it. 
Holett hw^s an absolute lunatic, and you say he’s 
ttol thalH*^^ 

** Mo. He's sane, though I think be's decidedly 
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"Tbeo ho must hove had a motive of wntie 
sort. He plainly doesn't want to have iat here 
in Ballsmwy. Now why not ? That's what's 
puzzling me. Why not ? I never saw the man 
in my life till yesterday. I never heard of him. 
What on earth can it matter to him whether I 
spend a fortnight here or not ? ” f 

“'pnere was some dispute about the fishing 
before you came/’ said Miss King. “ I heard 
about it from Callaghan the gardener. Mr. M;^ 
don’s friend, Major Kent, thought he had a tight 
to fish in some part <rf the rivers" 

“But what difierence would my being here 
make ? I’m not the owner of the fishing. * Major 
Kent may he right or wrong, Bdt there's no use 
his disputing with me. He wouldn’t be in a 
better positirm if I had turned round and gone 
home.” 

” I suppose not,” 

” So we may role that explanation out ot ciourt. 
And yet the man must Iprve had a motive of loSne 
sort. No <me would take all the tnmifie that he 
has taV - en he saw hla way to gain something 
by it” The judge paused again, da^* 

Then he smiled suddenly. hare, ll^. 

You don't mind my as^og you luthea a petao^ 
(luesticm, do yon ? ” 

”Not a 1^. My oonsdenos is ^uite easy, t 
didn't hiibe the oobk to put pamiSn 0 in y<mi 
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dfamer, axtd I should never have thought of pour- 
ing Condy’s Fluid over your bed.’* 

” Has that curate, Meldon, I mean — ” 

“ He’s not a curate,” said Miss King. “ He's a 
vicar at 

” I shouldn’t wonder if he tinned out to be an 
archdeacon. But has he--^ It’s rather an awkward 
question to ask; but you’re not a child, Milly. 
You know that you’re a very attractive young 
woman« and you have what would seem to some 
people quite a good fortune, besides what you 
earn by your writing. Has this man been trying 
to make love to you t ” 

Hiss* King laughed aloud. The cheerful ring 
of her obviously spontaneous mirth shattered the 
theory which the judge was building up. 

'* Nd," she said ; ” he has not. Quite the con- 
trary. Oh, Uncle Gilbert, I must tell you. It’s too 
funny. He warned me in the tnost solemn way 
that I wasn't to attempt to make love to him.” 

^ In iqdte of all you say* Milly, he must be stark 
milled.” 

'* Na He thought* he really did think, that I 
wanted to diirt with him, and he told me not to. 
He Ihid ha couldn’t have it. I was awfahy angry 
wdih him at the time. Ko one ever said such a 
thmg to me before. It was the first day he called 
here,” 

’*|)oee he often caB here ? ” 
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" Nearly every day. He was here this aftcxnosR 
while we were up the river. He said he wanted 
to see me on most important hosioess.” 

“ I wish I'd seen hho." 

" You win soon. He's sure to coma to-morrow.” 
"K he does,” said the jud^, *'I*n lake the 
opportwdiy of having a talk widi hinu But tell 
me more about that curious itaddent, Hilly. Are 
you sore he doesn't want to make love to you ? ” 
"Quite. I couldn't possibly be mistaken. Be- 
sides, he's married. He told me that in the moat 
insulting way, so as to prevent my nakao^ any 
attempt to marry him myself.” 

" Of ooucse that settles it,” said the judgh. *' 1 
thou^t for a momieDi that he might possiUy have 
some wild idea of manying you. That would 
account for bis making the desperate efforts he has 
made to keep me out of the place. He'd know 
that I wouldn’t hke you to many a mad parson. 
But if it wasn't that, MiHy, snd alter all yofUl^n^ 
tdd me it dearly can't Jbe, what on earth is Ihe 
idea at the back of his ndnd? WhyhaslwannuBiged 
for thfo systenmtic pemecutiem of 1 ^ 

” Are you sure the fishing dfopnt* luw nothing 
to do with it* I Gsn't of aiQrthhig else,” 
"Ualsss he% a fod,” said the judge, "be can't 
suoDQse that mv dvine ud the ftthbur would mabs 
H any easier lor his fikod to poadt.” 

"hbjor Kent voQ]dn*t poech," fRi e Kin g 
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warmly. **He*s a gentleman. If you knew him. 
Uncle Gilbert, you wouldn't say such things about 
him." 

"You seem to know him very well," said the 
judge, "Oh*y«8! You told me you had been 
out yadTting. Does he often call here ? " 

“ He was here on Sunday afternoon. Yes, and 
on Tuesday, now I come to think of it.” 

"And you were out yachting with him on the 
Monday in between. That's not bad for three 
days, cih, Mally ? " 

He looked at her keenly as he i^ke, and a half 
smile flickered <m his lips. Ii^ King blushed 
slightljli and then, being very angry with herself 
for blushing, grew quite red in the face. The 
judge’s smile broadened. 

" From what you've seen of (his man Meldon," 
he said, "would you suppose that he's a very 
altruistic sort of person ? " 

"What do you mean ? " 

Is he the sort of man,who’d put himself about 
a giesit dead and take a lot of trouble for the sake 
of doing a good turn to a foieud ? Do you think, 
for Insfonoe, that he*d indulge in all sorts of dab> 
mwfo practlnd jokes with a view to fri^tening 
m* mitt of Ballymoy, if he thou^t my presence 
hMe was Iflody tq interfere with any pkn (hat his 
friend Major Kent might >hwh at 

heart?" 
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Miss King looked $A the judge in some surpnse. 
Then she suddenly blushed again. 

" UiKile Gilbert," she said, “ you're too bad. 1 
know what you’re thinking about. But Why do 
you suppose that any of these men should want to 
many me ? " * 

“y^ou're a very attractive young wpman, my 
dear,’/ said the judge. " 1 can quite understand— 
What sort of a man is this Major Kent ? " 

"I won't talk about him," said Miss King. 

" It’s not nice of you to crossfquestion me in that 
way. I hate being treated as if I did nothing but 
go about hunting for a husband; as if I never 
spoke to a man without wondering in my own 
mind Whether he'd be likely to marry me. That’s 
the way you always treat us. and I wcm’t stand it. 

If there ate such women, and I don't think there 
are many, Tm not one of them." 

"No," said the judge; "you’w net* M you 
had been you’d have married tong a^ But 
in iliis it 

i|0ikio 

dona hli bait to gist rid of nw, tegaxdiing me, no * 
doubt, as a poaMhle obstadb hi hM way.*^ 

" I'm ante t^jor Kent had nothing to do with 
idud. Ilt^a sot at ah the ki|ad ot man who’d 
make phma and edhemsa. Btd the whole tMIbg 
k #t«riy abmni Whafs the good of taiMng 
ahobtit?" i 
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“It is tttteily absurd. It's the joor 
thing I ev«r heaid o£ in my life. 1 shnst 
have believed it possible if it hadn't 
pened. that this red-haired patson-*® 
a perfectly di&bolicsJ, imagination. ^ 
he'll do next. I feel certain he wo^ 6*^ 
he possibly get at your cook, Millfe 
** I'm sure he couldn't. Ho^Ci 
contempt for all the Irish. «rtdng 
savages, and is rather auxjralinost 

That s a comfort* tb t®* v»’a 
if 1 ^ my food a 

catefm look out. x^Aoftn®'” . *» 
of man who wouMr* ” «aychting a»^ 



. Hta tryi**® 

, not a lAt oi 

*tt that vray« /■ ncoduce 
AJl ask t®*!. . ftt ^vne vdth 1 

»dl 


caytoio 


"^^*1 ^ *0 0*** 
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simUftr &dx caiight elsewhere, and made cn^ytocies 
about the netting at the mouth of the river. At 
abuut ten o’clock he lit a fiebli cigar and returned 
to the snbject of Meldon. 

“You say,” he said, “that he’s 'likely to call 
here to-morrow moiniiig.’’ 

“ He's almost certain to. Except the»day when 
he went to meet yoivt Eonatd he has never missed 
paying me a visit.” 

“About four o’d2®''$x suppose, is lus regular 
hour ? ” c 

“He has no i8o Niss King. 

“ He’s quite ^ He may drop in 

for breakfast, or he v'* / tf^up suddenlj^ while 
we’re dressing for dinner.” '‘V' 

“ I hope he’ll do one or the'i^er. I don't want 
to rit waiting for him fh day. If he comes while 
I’m filling you must hdng him up the river alter 
me. By the way, how is your ndyel getting on, 
Milly ? Have you finished it off ? ” 

“ I've hardly done a stroke of work shiiire 1 
hem. I'm dissatisfied with the whole thing. I'm t 
thinking of beginning it again.” 

“'li you do,” said the judge, “ put Meldon ihto 

^ I sbottidjke to." 

' Do. TeU |he story of his bribing the oO()Q^;to 
kme, and SH buy two hundred co|^ea etmit^ 
I've alwaye Wanted to be put into a novel,'' 
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and X ^ould like to go down to poiiterity side by 
sid® with Mddon.'* 

" I wish I could.'* 

“ There’s no difficulty that I can see. He’ll do 
equally yell for a hero or a villain.” 

" I’m afraid all the other characters would look 
like fools,* That's the difficulty.” 

** They would,” S£dd the judge. ” I’m • very 
much afraid they would. Perhaps after all you’d 
better not put me in. Let him poison some one 
else. I shouldn’t be an attractive figure if I were 
posed as one of Meldon’s victims.” * 

” Perhaps,” said Miss King, ” I might work out 
the plot in such a way that you’d get the bett«nr of 
him in the end." 

” X fttUy intend to. X shall see him to»morrow, 
and if the thing is possible at all, I shall make him 
thoroughly ashamed of himself.” 

"Then m wait till after to-morrow,” said Miss 
Kjpg. "hefore I decide on my plot. It will be 
»MKh ea^er for me if I get the whole thing ready- 
made.” 

Sir Gilbert Hawkesby finished his cigar and went 
to Hhd. He was toleraldy well satisfied with him- 
self, He understood, so he believed, the motives 
W|}lch had induced Mddon to make his life in Bally^ 
nmy imoomfottahle. He was sue that Mite King 
'able to manage her own affiairs, and he Was not 
snidous to make objections to her marrying Major 
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Kent, or any other tolerably rcspecitable man whmn 
she happened to like. Ho knew, too, that Lad$ 
Ha>vkesby would be pleased to have her niect 
settled in life in any way which would put a stop 
to the growing notoriety of the novel» she wrote. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ft 

At breakfast the ne# morning Major Kent spoke 
to Meldon in a gentle, rather hopeless tone. It 
was as if he had no great expectation of his words 
producing any effect. 

" 1 suppose,'* he said, " that nothing I can say 
will prevent your thrusting yourself into the com* 
pany 0( this Judge to-day." 

" If you iWer," said Meldon, " to my intention 
of caffii^ dvilly on ^ Gilbert Hawkesby, nothing 
you say will alter my view that it is a very proper 
thing to do, conddering that the man is a stranger 
InthefecaUty,” 

" Then I beg o( you, J, J., to be cardhiL Don’t 
sajf anything insulting ab^ui ]£sa King. Remem- 
btt that she’s bis niece, and he won't like to hear 
her) abused* Besides, he’ll teU her what you say 
afterwards, and it wmffd be very painful to her to 
bear the sort of aocusatitms ytmVe been brining 
agsitot her since she came to Ballymoy." 

said HaMon, “we’ve been indboate 
fifieads for years, and you ought to know that, what* 
eW eise I may be, I’m always a gentleman, Is it 
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Hkdy I’d go out of my way to insult a helpless 
woman ? ” 

“ You woul<in’t mean to, J. J., but you might 
doit. Your ideas of what is insulting are so peculiar. 
BeUeiVUig the sort of things you do .believe about 
her, jwu might say something very offensive with- 
out meaning any harm. Do be careful.” . 

” shall not allude to her past, if that’s what 
you are thinking of. 1 never have alluded to her 
past to any one but you. except on the one oocadon 
on which ^e brought up the subject herself. Noth- 
ing could possibly be in wwse taste than to fling 
that story in the judge's face.” 

" 1 wish,” said the Major, ” that I could persuade 
you not to be quite so cock-sure about what you 
call her past. You ought to try and realise that 
you may possibly be mistaken.” 

” That,” said Meldon, ” is practically what Oliver 
Cromwdl said to the Scotch Presbyterian ministere. 
It may have been a sound remark from his point 
of view, but I'm rather sux|»ised to hear you qtiot- 
ing and endorsing it. I*always thone^t you were 
a Conservative.*' 

"lam. But what has (ibat got to do with your 
theozies ahout— ? *' 

"If you are a Cemservative you ought not to 
he baddng up Oliver Cromwell. He Was a reWo- 
latkmsxy of m extreme kind. You ought to he 

of flAtrlncr VOUT lullkfiltttOe tO 
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roent of Ws. You might just as well propose to 
cut off the king’s head.” 

" I don't quite see why I’m bound to bdieve in 
your infallibility because I happen to be a Conser- 
vative. All 1 , suggested was that you might possibly 
be misti&en.” 

‘ ” In pt}tting 3rour suggestion in the way you 
did,” said Meldon, ” you proclaimed yourself a dis- 
ciple and admirer of Oliver Cromwell. I’ve no 
partkalar objection to that. I'm not a prejudiced 
man in political matters, and Cromwell is a long 
time dead. If yon choose to proclaim yourself a 
regicide, I shan't quarrel with 3n>u. All I want yon 
to understand is that you can’t have it both ways. 
No man can quote Oliver Cromwell with approval 
and still go on calling himself a lo3mlist.” 

" All the same, you may be mistaken about Miss 
King.” 

" I may,” said Mddon ; ” any man may be mis- 
taken. unless he happens to be a Pope, who of emuse 
nefVer is, ox o^eio ; but as a matter of fact I very 
seldom am, and in this {Articular case I’m demon- 
strably right.” 

” WdH, dwi’t air your theory to the judge ; that’s 
all 1 care about.” 

“Not being a perfect fool, I wem’t. I have a 
considetable naturai talent for diplomacy, as I 
dareaay you’ve olseerved, and I'm not tbe least 
iikely to start off by putting up that judge’s back. 
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My game is to pacify and soothe him in anch a way 
that he will become oar active ally*” 

** You'll iioA that diffimlt after the paraffin oil." 

** U necessary/* said Meldon, ** I shall apdogise 
ler tile paraffin, but I scarcely mcpect it vnll be 
necessary^ The judge is a sensible man. He knows 
that we have to take the rough with the^smooth in 
life. He'll regard that as a mere incident, a more 
or le^ humorous incident." 

" He'll be a queer sort of man if he does.” 

“ And now,” said Meldon, " I most be oti, Itis 
nearly ten o’clock, thanksHo your lasy habit of not 
breakfasting till siter nine. Fortunately, I've sliU 
got Boyle's bicycle. Kot that it's at all a depend* 
aUe machine. The pedal will probahfy come o£l 
once at least on my way in However, at worst, 
I'll be there by eleven,'* 

The pedal oh this occasion hold to its plane, and 
Mddon reached Ballymoy House at a quarter to 
eleven. The door was opened to him by Miss King, 
who had seen him coming up the avenue, $he 
griwted him with a smile, hnd, in ni^ to hjb ei^^ 
t^him that the judge had gmieup the river, 

"I promised,** said Miss King, "to otnd him 
word U ytm cai^ t think he wants to see you. 
Won’t you epme In ? s«id CaUaiihan to looh: 
<or him," * 

** Tl]iiu(!i)c$pt^ sdM ISeldot)^ ** I fbidlc go 
look for Mm nfyaelf. X shonld ratiwr lihe the ^)iralk, 
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And I might be some U3e to him in showing him 
the pools. I used to hsh this river a good deal 
mya^ at one time. By the way, did he say what 
lie wsnte to see me about ? ” 

" He didn’t, go into details,” said Miss King, 
” b\it 1 *^ther think he wants to ask you some 
(luestions gbout— ” 

'* Did he mention the subject of paraffin oil ? ” 
Miss King smiled. 

” I’m sorry that’s weighing on his mind,” said 
Meldon. ”1 thought be might Imve got over it 
by this time. However, it won't take long to ex- 
plain it. I won’t say good-bye, Miss King. I shall 
probably see you again this afternoon.’*' 

’* Won’t you come back for luncheon ? It will 
be Aady at half-past one.” 

“ No, thanks. I can’t. The fact is I’m thinking 
of droj^ung in on Mr. Simpkins about that time. 
He may be coming up here with me in the after- 
noon. He has something he wants to say to 
ytm.” 

” About the fishing?** * 

” No. The fact is— but I’d better let the poor 
ttSkm explain himself, m run oil now and hunt 
shout tot Sir Gilbert. If he’s had any luck at all 
tifis momdnf he’ll have forgotten about the paxafihi 
mriMdcae 1 get to hhOf Good-morning. Mias King. 
Don’t believe aU the Major says about Mr. Simp' 
1&S. Thme*s no one I know who’s fairer-mind^ 
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iu a general way than the Major. But in the case 
of Mr. Simpkins he’s regularly warped, and you 
ought nut to take any notice of wliat he may have 
said.” 

Sir Gilbert Hawkesby was up to his knees in the 
river when Meldon came upon him. ke was throw- 
ing a fly over a most likely pool and had already 
been rewarded by a rise. Cte the banlc lay a re- 
markably flne salmon, at least twenty pounds iu 
weight, which he had caught. Ue was in a very 
cheerful mood, and felt kindly towards every one 
in the world. 

** Don’t let me interrupt you,” said Mddon. 
” You’re at ime of the best spots on the whoki river. 
I’ll sit down here and wait till you’ve finished.” 

But the judge, though a very keen fisherman, 
was evidently n»>re eager to talk to Meldon than to 
catch another salmon. He waded aahote at once 
and laid down his rod. 

I’m very glad to meet you, Mr. Meldoo,” he 
said. ” There are one or two questions I’d l&e>to 
aMcyott.” ‘ 

” I thnug^t there voy lil«etly woe^” said Ueldon, 
” and 1 need scarcely say that Tm perfactfy ready 
to answer thon, so far as 1 can with proper ocat- 
sideration for your peace of mind.” 

“ My peace of mind I ” 

” Yes. 1 shan’t, of course, say anything Whidh 
Would be haMft to upset you. 1 Isnow you’ie her* 
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4HI ft bioliday, and nothing ap<^ a holiday so much 
as srony of any sort. 1 have the greatest respect 
and liking for you.” 

"That's what you said when you were telling 
me that codc-and-huU story about the drains.” 

" Beyle's drains are bad.” said Heldon. " I 
hhtdly exaggerated at aS about that. You ask 
Simpkins.* He wanted— By the way, have you 
met Simpkins yet ? ” 

" No : I haven’t. But it Isn't about Simpkins 
I want to talk now.” 

" That’s a pity. I enjoy talking about Simpkins. 
He’s not a bad fellow at all. though the Major 
doesn’t oue tar him. But I expect 3 XRi’n meet 
him this aftetnocm.” 

‘^Thanks ” said the judge. " I shall be glad of 
the dianoe of forming my own estimate of Simpkins’ 
charactor. I am sure it will agree with yoois. But 
to get back to what I was saying about the drains. 
WwM yon mind telUng me why you wmit all the 
way to Bernard to warn me about the drains ? ” 

"To be perfectly frank— by the way, do you 
want me to be perfectly frank ? ” 

** Certainly. Even at the expense of my peace of 
mind.” 

* ” I don't think what I'm going to say now win 
aflect your peace of mind. The fact is, X thoui^t at 
jdwi time that it would be better fcMT you not to come 
•to Banymoy. I hope you don’t mind my saying so. 
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I Steed scarcely tell you that It wasn't a petsonal 
matter. There’s notliing T should es^|oy naore than 
having you h«e permaneuUy/' 

“1 suppose that the Cmdy’s Fluid and the 
paraifin oil were— ? ” 

'* Means to the same end,” said M41don«> ” Tbc^ 
were kindly meant. If they caused you any serious 
inconvenience—” ‘ 

” They did.” 

"Then I apologise, frankly and unreservedly. 
The fact is, I acted wider a complete misapprehend 
sion.'' If I had known then what I know now I 
should have welcomed you, and done my best to 
make yom stay here jdeasant. That's yidiat I 
intend to do now ; so if any one annoys you in the 
lightest just let me know, and lH put a step to 
the performance at once.” 

” Thanks ; and now perhaps, as we've gone so 
far, you'll satisfy my curiosity a little further by 
explaining why you object to my presence here,” 

” I don't object to it in the least. I did once, 
as I said; but I don't now.” 

'* What has happened to change your views ? " 
"Now that is a question I can hatdly answer 
without going into some very private and detittaje 
matters vjrhidi I am sure you would not care to 
discuss, It wouldn't be fteant for you if I talked 
shout thent, You'd be sorty afierwi|irda/* 

“ Would my peace mind be sheeted ? ** 
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Sesfcwnfy. That's the reason 1 won't go into 
the matter." , 

" AQ the same/' said the judge, " I think 111 
haaaid a guess about it. Are these mysterious 
afiatrs you i^ude to in any way connected with 
MissKiag?"^ 

* *' I see," said Meldon, " that you’ve been talk- 
ing it all over with her, and that's she giveii you 
a hint, so I need say no more/' 

"Miss Ki]^s only idea," said the judge, "is 
that you think I'm likely to make myself i^bjec- 
tionable in some way about the fiidting# It appears 
that there has been a dispute-—" 

" Th^t miserable business between Simpkins and 
the Major. I know all about that, and 1 may say 
at <9(006 that it had nothing whatever to do with 
my attempt to keep you out of Ballymoy." 

"I tiumght not. I merely mentioned it to 
show you that my niece is quite in the dark 
about your real teason, and that I got no hint 
it<m her." 

" She may not be qnit^ as much in the dark," 
said Meldon, " as idie pretends when she's talking 
to you. The subject would naturally be an awkward 
one for hti* to discuss. It's awkward enough for us. 
I Ibink we'd better drOp it at <moe." 

'H sapposn** said the judge boldly, " that ^0*“ 
friend theuebt he'd have a better chance if 1 were 
aOt here to intorfoe with him/’ 
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" I don't Hfce that way ol pattbu^ whe case," <«U<1 
Meldon. “ Wliy not -S'-v that Mis.^ King would hav«* 
had a bettw chance ? " 

" Consideiing that Miss King is my niece/' said 
the judge, "you will tmderstand j^t I rather 
object to your way of putting it. It's scarcely re- 
spectful to her. Whatever the facts rna^ be in tafy 
particular case, there's a well-established convention 
in these matters. We don't, any of us, talk as if it 
were the lady who is, so to speak, the ai^easor." 

“ I see your point, though in this particular case 
I can't help feeling— But why sbodd we go on ? 
It's far better to drop the subject." 

" But I don't see yet why you first of all ivanted 
to keq) me out of Ballymoy. and then Suddenly 
cliangod your mind. What happened in th# in- 
terval ? " 

" If you're quite determined to thrash the matter 
out," said Mddon, " the best way will be to get at 
the maio point at once. Evei^rthing will come 
easier to us after we have that settled. Have you 
any objectitm to our pro|»sa] ? " 

"What proposal?" 

" Come now. I know that it's quite the oorreet 
thing for judges to ask ridiculous and silly ques- 
tions, afiEectiim; not to know what everyhody in tlie 
world hnows quite well. There was one the other 
day—I don*i: thhik it was you— who inquiiud quite 
stdenodly what a ' hike ' was ; apd X reoollflOt 
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otlwr— It was in a horse-racing case— -who protended 
not to know the meaning of the phrase ' two to one 
on.’ I don’t profess to undtimtand why you ah do 
that kind of tiling, but I’m willing to suppose that 
there’s some Qpod reason for it. I daresay it’s what 's 
^Icd a^Iegal fiction, and is an essential part of llie 
machinerj{ by which justice is administered. If so, 
it’s ah right in its proper place ; but what omcarfh 
is the good of keeping it up out of court ? Sitting 
here on the bank of a west of Ireland river, with 
a large salmon lying dead at our feet, it reaUy is 
rather absurd to ask me what proposal.” 

** I merely wanted," said the judge, " to make 
quite Sure—" 

" You were quite sure. You couldn’t have had 
the* slightest doubt in your mind. You yoiuaelf 
began the discussion about Miss King's chances 
of marrying — ” 

" 1 ssid your friend’s chances of marrying Miss 
King." 

* It doesn't in the least matter which you said. 
The point just now is that you knew perfectly 
weh what 1 meant when I spoke of the propos^ 
at present under discussion." 

, ** Has he proposed yet ? " 

"No, but he wiU this afternoon; and what I 
wvA to get at is whether you’re going to put a 
sfop to the marriage or not" 

"I, really— Miss King is, I think, quite alito 
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to manage her own affairs; and I shouldn't in 
any cose care to interfere, beyond oUtering advice 
in case yom friend should turn out to be an obvi- 
ously unsuitable person.” 

“ That's aU right. I can't expect you to say 
more than that. I knew all along that yod didn't 
want to have the thing put to you at tlie point 
of the bayonet. Youll recollect that 1 had no 
wMi to force it on 3 «)U.'’ 

“ You mustn't suppose,” said the judge, ” that 
I’m in any way committed to a definite support — 

" Certainly not," said Meldon. " A man in 
your position couldn't. I thoroug^y understand 
that. And I hope you don't think that I’ve been 
in any way disrespectful to you. I didn't mean 
to be. 1 have the highest possible regard for 
all judges, and what 1 said just now about legal 
fictions was simply meant to avoid prolonging a 
discussion which can’t have been pleasant lor you. 
And after all, you know, it was rather absurd your 
trying to oome the judge over tna> considerfiig 
what we were talking about. You v^dn't have 
done it. I’m sure, if you'd stopped loar a moment 
to eonsidm’ the peculiar and rather dialicate cir- 
cumstances under which we are carrying on this 
negotiation. I expect the habdt ol talking in that 
Judicial way was too strong lor yotfi. You Itnigot 
lor the moment Uhat It was we were ^peatdfij^ 
alwttt, and it waa aotne ordinary law case. 
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Tbe jbroe of babit is a wonderful thing. Have 
yon ever noticed—-" 

"So far as I have been able to discover n|> to 
the jaesent,” said the jud§e, " you are greatly in- 
terested in bringing about a marriage between 
your friend eSid my niece." 

* "Interested is a dubious sort of word to use, 
and I dcn't like it. Let us be quite dear ab<rat 
what we mean. In one sense I am interested; 
in another sense I am entirely disinterested — 
which Is the exact opposite. You catch my point, 
don’t you? It is a very instructive thing to 
reflect on the curious amt^ity of words. But 
T am^uie you can tell roe more about that than 
I can possibly tell you. With yorar legal experi- 
enae you most have come across scores of instances 
of the extraordinarily deceptive nature of words,” 

" You thought apparently that I should be likely 
to object to the marriage, and therefore you tried 
to keep me out of Ballymoy, using means which 
might be doscribod as nnscrupulons." 

"Tve already apologi^d for the paraffin oil,” 
said Mddom "A full and ample apobgy, such 
as I'have offered, is generally considered to dose 
an inddent of that kind. In the old duelling 
days, wh^ men used to gp out at early dawn to 
sitM at each other with pistofe, the one who bad 
jffiied the wine glass at the other the nig^i before 
'diten used to apologise; and when he did the 
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pistols were put up into tbdr case, and both parties 
went back comfortably to bieaidast. I’ve often 
wondered that men of your pn>fes$ion">-jadges, t 
meano-didn’t do something elective to put a 
stop to duelling. It was always against the law, 
and yet we had to wait for the slowgAiwthof public 
opinion—" 

**^en/' said the judge, "you changed your 
mind, and came to the oemdusion that my presence' 
here wasn't likely to interfere with your friend’s 
plans. Now will you tell me why—" 

" I've made three distinct and separate efiorts," 
said Meldon, " to change the sotted; of oonversa- 
tiom I tried to start you off on habits, a fubject 
on which almost every man Hvix^ can talk more 
or less. I thought you'd have taken that oppor- 
tunity of telling the story about the horse winch 
always stopped at the door of a certain public 
house, even after the temperance reformer had 
bought him. I'm sure you'd have liked to tdl 
that story. Everybody does," . 

"I don't." ” 

"So it appears. You're an esoqitfonal man. 
Recognidng that, I started the subject of Vfords, 
which is more philosophical. You m%^t quite 
easily have got off on the degradatfon of tlie 
lidii language owing to the spread of slang; Tim 
we oodld have jqmt an agreeable haif'hour,'*’ 

" But I didn't want to talk about words* I—" ' * 
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‘*1 saw tl)at; so I gave you another chance. 
Starting on the annals of your profession, I pro- 
posed a question to you wliidi ought to have aroused 
in you a desire to defend the public utility of the 
great Iwal Iwxunaxies of the past. I practically 
denied ^t judges are any good at ail. Instead of 
showing we, as you very easily might haw, that 
it was the judges who created the public opinion 
wliich put a slop to duelling, and not public opiinon 
which goaded the judges on to hang tire duellists, 
you—" 

" I wantod to Imow, and I still .want to know, 
why you changed your mind." 

'* If*you can't think that out for yourself," said 
Melj^n, " I'm not going to do it for you. A man 
like you ought to be able to follow a perfectly 
simple line of thought like that. If you can't see 
the plain and obvious mental process which led to 
my diange of opinion, I don't see how you can 
expect to track the obscure workings of the criminal 
mind. The criminal, as «of course you know, is 
always more or less demented, and consequently 
doesn't reason in the obvious and straightforward 
way in which I ,do. His mentality—" 

• "I suppose you’re changing the conversation 
aggin " said the judge. 

' Pm trying to ; hut it doesnH seem to be much 
use." 

' ITl talk to you on any subject you choose to 
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select with pleasute/' said the jud^, ^'if you'll 
tell me what it was that led to your change uf 
mind about my probable action in this matter of 
your hfend's proposal to many my nieoe^" 

"There’s just one fact which I haveij^t men- 
tioned. You ought to have; you perfectly weP 
might have guessed it But as you haiven’t m 
tell if to you. When 1 first heard of your coming 
to Ballymoy, I didn’t know that you were Miss 
King’s unde, I only found that out yesterday." 

" That maltes things worse than ever/’ said the 
judge. "1 was beginning dimly to understand 
some of your actions before you told me that 
Now I'm utterly and completely at sea. Wliy you 
should have tried to stop me coming to Ballymoy 
if you didn’t know I was Miss lEQag's uncle is 
beyond me altogether." 

"1 really can't go into that," said Meldon. 
"You must rmderstand it perfectly weU, and in 
any case I’m bound to lesp^ Miss King's oo^- 
denoe. I can’t possibly nepeai to you thiqgs ^ 
has said to me in a strictly pdvate way" 

"Of course if my niece»-|Mii that putdes me 
even mm. She hasn’t said a word to me about 
any private imderstanding with you.” ’ 

" She wouldn’t," said Nkldon, " and X daxe^y 
I ought hot to have menthmed that aoch a th^ 
edsta However, in the imd. of coune, yiMa*n, 
kuotir all about it" 
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" In tJw end ? ** 

Yes After the mattiage. Shortly after." 

'* If ^ really is to he married," said the judge, 
'* I wish idie'd hurry up about it. I hate these 
mysteries." 

"Yo« can't hate them more than I do." said 
Meldon, "and you can rely upon me to bring 
things to'their crisis, their preliminary crisis-~4he 
actual marriage can’t take place for a fortnight — 
as soon as possible." 

" Do. By the preliminary crisis I suppose you 
mean the ^igagcment." 

"Certainly. I shall use every efiort to bring 
that ^ this afternoon. Now that I know you're 
as keen on it as 1 am m 3 rsel{, 1 think I may pledge 
yov my word that it will come off this afternoon. 
But, if so, I must leave you now. Good-bye." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

It wjtt nearly twelve o'clock when IvfeJdon left 
Sir Gilbert Hawkesby. He walked rapidly down 
to Ballymoy House, and seized his bicycle. Miss 
King, who had been watching for him, ran cmt and 
invited him to stay for luncheon. Meldon excnsed 
himself briefly on the plea of really urgent business. 

" But can't ynu spare us even an hour ?•" said 
Miss King persuasively, 

Meldon sprang into the saddle. It was his cnfKom 
to moimt from the pedal, and on this occasion the 
pedal came off, 

“ Now,” said Miss King, " your bicycle is broken 
and you must stay.” 

“It’s Doyle's buyde^" he said* wouldn't 
own a TaaxdW like this. My temper would wear 
thin in a week if 1 did.” 

He turned the Hcycle upside down, and set to 
work vigorously with a wrench. , 

“ If,” said Meldon, ** my budness were my own— 
that's to say, if 1 were acting in my private capae 
city for my own interests— t should H the whote 
thing slide at onoe.'^ He screwed bard at a nut* 
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as he $poke. ‘^Bot what I have to do concerns 
the whole oonnznmity here. It is also of the 
greatest importance to you. Miss King." 

“Tome?” 

“ And my taction has, I may add, the warmest 
^pptovdl of the judge. There! Thank goodness, 
that wtetehed thing is stuck on again. Good-bye 
for the present, Bliss King." 

“ But— Oh, do wait for a moment t You 
really must exi)lain— " 

Mcldou mounted aiul rode away while she spoke. 
Just before he dbappeared from view, he turned 
his head and shouted back,— 

“Yhu’ll know all about it this afternoon, Bliss 
King.” 

Ho rode rapidly down to the village, and dis- 
mounted at the door of Simpkins' oiHce. It was 
shut. Meldon knocked loudly several times, but 
received no answer. Ife mounted his bicycle 
again and rode oK at high speed to Simpkins' 
hotise. Here the door wfts opened to him by the 
red-haired servant. 

“![ want to see Mr. Smpidns at once.” said 
Meldon. 

. “ ItH fail you to do that,” said the girl, " for 
he isn't within.” 

*'T^ me tbie, now,” said Meldon. “Aren't 
you a cousin of Sabina Gallagher's ? ” 

“lam, of course.” 
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“ Very wdL I'm a friead of Sanaa's. I'm the 
diief, if not the only friend SAbina has in Bally* 
moy. I daresay she's told yon that hersell” 

“She h^a not then; for I didn’t see her this 
last week only the once." t 

“ Well, you most take my word for it that 1 ant 
Now, recollecting that fact, 1 expect you to show 
a proper family feeling and to treat the friends of 
your near relations as if they were your ovm. Is 
Mr. Simpkins really out, or is he simply in bed 
and ashamed to confess it ? ” 

" He is not in bed. Nor he wasn't in it ^irce 
nine o'clock this morning. It's away off he is 
ever since he had his breakfast ; and if yoif don't 
believe what I'm telling you, you can go iq)sts^ 
and see for yourself." 

" 1 do believe you," said Meldcni. " Whcare has 
he gone to ^ " 

"Pbw would I know? Batrhrg that he took 
a packet of sandwiches with him, I don't know 
wlmre he is no mote than^ourseff." ' 

" Sandwiches I That liMks as if he won't he 
back for luncheon.'^ 

** He Virill not thma, lor he toM me so." 

" X>id he go on his tNuycle ? " 

" It could he that he did* for ifh not withih Jin 
the houee." 

*' Then w« may assume that he did," said Ifeldoa* , 
and it loUows from that that he intehded to go ' 
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$on>e ditUnoe. Now tell me this, what direction 
did he start in ? " 

How would I know ? As soon as ever I had 
the sandwiches made for him I went to feed the 
fowl, and by reason of the way the white hen has 
of rambling wd her chickens along with her — *' 
"Thanks," said Meldon. "If it wasn’t that I 
have to %nd Mr. Simpkins at once, I’d stay and 
hear about the white hen. But under the arcum- 
stances I can't. Good-bye.” 

Ho rode down to the hotel and found Doyle, 
who was sitting on the window-sill of the commer- 
cial room reading a newspaper. 

" l^oyle," he said, " where’s Sirapldns gone ? ’’ 

"I don't know," said Doyle, "that he's gone 
anywhere J though I'd be glad if he did, and that 
to a good, far-off kind of a place." 

" Did you see him this morning ? " 

" I di(l I seen him. It might have been half- 
past ten or maybe eleven o'clock—” 
."Onhisbicyde?" 

" He was on his 
" Where was he gmng? ” 

don't know where he was going, for I didn't 
adc, not caring ; unless it might be to some {vUce 
‘that be wouldn't get back £rom teo em^." 

* ” It is of the utmost possible importance," said 
Meldon, "that I should know where he's gone. 
*1 am ple%ed to prodnee him at BaUymoy House 
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this aftemocm. Unless I do, our whole plan for 
getting rid of him is likely to miscarry.” 

” I'm sorry to hear that,” said Doyle, ” But I 
couldn't tell you where he went, not if it was to 
have him hanged when yon caught him.” 

"I am not going to have him Ihmgetl" said 
Meldon. “ I can’t ; for he hasn't done anything? 
so far as I know, that any court would* condemn 
him for. What 1 want is to get him married.” 

” Jferried, is it ? ” 

" Yes, to Miss King." 

" But — What 'you said at the first go<<»E, the 
day you was within talking to me and the doctor, 
was that you’d—” , 

" I can't possibly enter into a long explanation 
now,” said Meldon ; "but if you want to getwid 
of Simpkins permanently, you’ll rack your brains 
and help me to find out where he’s gone to-day." 
Doyle thought deeidy for a couple of minutes. 

" ^crc he's gone,” he said at last, " is b^ond 
me. But I took notice of the trousers he had on 
him when he was starting^ Pm not sure will it be 
any use to you to know it, tmi ilu^ was whit?." 

"Good," said Meldon. "As it happects, that 
fact dees throw a great deai of light cm the pcoblam. 
No man wears white trousers unlm he’s going 
boating on a fine day, or going to phy cricket, br 
going to play lawn tennis. We may cross off the 
.luting at once. Sunphitts wouldn’t go in a boat 
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vduntarQy, even oa the finest day. We may albo 
exclude cricket ; because there's no cricket within 
fifty miles of BoUyinuy in any direction. There 
only remains tennis ; so we imiy take it as certain 
that it is ]%wn tennis which Simpkins has gone 
to play.’ You follow me so far, I suppose, Doyle.” 

" It ndght be what they call golf.” 

“ No, it couldn't. You don't understand, these 
things. Doyle ; but, as a matter of fact, no one 
play^ golf in white trousers. It wouldn't be con- 
sidered proper, and so wc may be perfectly certain 
that Sixnpkins wouldn't do it.” 

"I wouldn't say,” said Doyle, "that you're 
muchmearer knowing where he's gone to.” 

"Not much, but I am a little. 1 happen to 
ki!8w->.Sabina's red-haired cousin told mc->tliat 
he has taken a packet of sandwiclies with him and 
doesn’t expect to be home tiO late. It follows 
from that that he's not playing tennis in this im- 
mediate neighbourhood. It also follows that he 
isn't going to any friend's house. Nobody ever 
brings sandwiches to a private tennis party. There- 
fore Simpkins most have gone to play at some 
eerrt* of dub." 

, "Unlsss it would be at Donald,” said Doyle, 
*''1 don't know where there'd be a tiling of the 
Hand.** 

"Eight,” said Hddon. "And, as a matter of 
fact, there is a dub at Donard. 1 know that, be- 
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cause I was once invited to play them in a tonma> 
ment. I think we may fed tderaHy certain that 
^npkins is there. iJet me see now. It's not 
quite one o'clock. II I ride &st>~I’U borrow the 
doctor's bit^de. 1 can't stand this loose podal of 
yours any more. If I ride fast IH be tfiere by. 
half'past two. Say twenty miuntes to three. 
Allowing for twenty minutes in whidt to persuade 
Simpkins to start home at once, 1 ought to be 
on my way back by three. 1*11 hustle him along 
a tut, and there's no reason that I can see why 
he shouldn't be at Balljnnoy House by half^past 
five." 

" You’ll never do all that,” said Doyle. ** Is it 
likely he'll go with you ? ” 

"It's not exactly likely, but he wUL, I s&U 
speak to him in such a way that he practically 
must. Get me the doctor's bicycle at once.” 

"If it's that you want,” said Doyle, "you 
haven't far to go to look for it. It's within in 
the hall this minute, for he left it here last niglft. 
saying he'd be round for it this moming.*^ 

” Good, m tales it at once and be oBu’* 

The grounds of the Donard tennis dttb are 
pleasantiy situated about a mile outdde the town* 
on the Ballymoy road. Mddon leadiad .the^ 
weQ before the timh he had amnged, passing 
through the gate at a quarter past tWO o'clock.. 
The aimttal tenuis touftittmeiit was In hilt e«hi|g 
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tliawe «9urt& w<sre occupied by players, and 
an eager crowd ol spectators stood round watching 
the progress of the matches. Simpkins was perched 
on top of a step ladder, acting as umpire for two 
ladies. His ppsition rendered him very conspicu* 
<m, anti Meldon caught sight of him at once, 
lie took a^hort cut through a court where a mixed 
double was in progress and seized .Simpkins by 
the leg. 

"Simpldns," he said, "get off that ladder at 
once.” 

Simpkins was surprised. So were the two ladies 
who were playing tennis. They stopped their 
game and stared at Mddon. Tlien tliey glaucod 
at Simpkins with puzzled sas{»ciou. Men, as 
eyd^ one is aware, even men with reputations for 
respectability, are sometimes arrested suddenly in 
the most unlikely places for crimes of which no one 
evffir suspected them. It is true that they ore very 
rarely attested by clergymen, but it is on record 
of tbs most famous of al^ detectives that he once 
assumed the dress of a dbrgyman as a disguise. 
The lady who was serving when Mddon interrupted 
the had read the history of that detective’s 
li^ She looked at Simpldns with awed horror. 
Simpkins wriggled uncomfortaUy on his ladder. 
He* was eonscious of being placed in a very un« 
piesssnt positilon; and was anxious, if pcMiUe, to 
’'divert the SItentkm of the ladies. 
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“ Forty-fifteen,” he said loudly, but erroneously, 
for the score was thirty alt, Tbm he turned to 
Mddon and added in a whis|)er: *'Go away at 
once, please.** 

He hoped that the ladies would ge^un with their 
game. They did not He had given thbir sco^ 
wrongly, and they became more suspicious tham 
ever.. Nor did Mcldon stir. 

“ Come down off that ladder at once,** said 
Meldon. “ I don’t want to make a very unpleasant 
affair public property; but if you don't come 
down, I’U speak out, and there’s a smalt crowd 
gathering round us.** 

This was true. The lady who had been Serving 
dropped the two balls she held in her hand and 
sidled up towards the step ladder. A numbw of 
pec^le, who had beoi watching an exdting match 
in &e next court, left it, and api»oacfaed Mddon 
to find out what vras going on. Simpkins* eem- 
seience was quite at ease. He had done nothing 
wrong. He was not, as ^ as he was aware, miked 
np in anythiac* unpleasant. His iimooenoe, thong^ 
it did not make him fed comfortable, gaw^ him 
courage to attempt an argumeat with ICddon. 

'* Why (dJOuM 1 come down ? ** he said. ** I*m 
umpiring in this match, and I see no imeMi for 
leaving it in the middle.'* 

“Very well,*’ said lidBoO. yon dnoqe 
to take up that sort of attitude oidy have ' 
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yoqrwU to thank for the tmpleasantness which 
will follow. Still, Tve always had a regard for 
you, althoo^ you’ie not what I’d call ix>pular 
with the people of Ballymoy, so I won’t say more 
than I can help at hrst Have you forgottea Miss 
King ? ** 

* “ No,” fsid Shupkina, I haven't. Why should 
I ? 1 mean to say, there's nothing particul^ for 
me to lemember about Miss King.” 

The eecoBtaiy of the tennis club pushed his way 
through toe cro w d. He was in an excited and 
irritat^ oooditiofi. Every single competitor had 
complahied that the handicapping was disgraceiall) 
done, •Some wore angiy b^use their skill was 
reckoned too dieaply ; others thought that their 
duflces of winning were unduly prejudiced. Tlicy 
bad all enpresaed thdr opinions freely to the secre> 
taiy. It was also becoming more and more evident 
that the tournament could not possibly be finished 
in the time allotted to it. The secretary had spent 
th* motning uigfog the payers not to waste tinie. 
It particularly annoyed mm to see that Simpkins’ 
two ladies bad stopped playing. 

** What’s toe matter ? ” he said. ” Why the— 
l^nMen to say, why cm earth don’t you go on with 
your game?” 

* Tal sorry to hiterrapt the proceedings,” said 
MeMoo, ” but it is imperatively necessary for me 
to have a few words in private vdth Simpkins.” 
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The secFetajy turned on Simpkins at once. He 
was one of the people who had grorabled most 
loudly and continuously about his handicap. He 
had also wasted time by raising obscure points of 
law on two occasions. The secretary had con* 
ceived a strong dishke for him* ' •* 

" Why don’t you go,” he said, ” and hear what 
this gentlenran has to say? I’ll get another 
umpire." 

“ He hasn’t anything to say to me,” said Simpkins. 

" He sajre he has.” said the secretary, “ and he 
ought to imow.” 

“ Quite right,” said Meldon. ” I’m the <mly 
person who docs know. Simpkins can't ha. really 
certain that I haven’t until he comes and listens,” 

” Go at once,” said the secretary. 

Simpkins looked round him for sympathy, but 
got none. Public opiniw was dead against him. 
Tlie mention of Miss King, whom nobody knew, 
suggested the possibility of some botrible and 
deeply interesting scandaL Simpkins got di^wn 
from his ladder. Meldon at oooe took him by 
the arm and led him away. 

" Where’s your bicycle ? ” he said. 

” What on earth do you want uith we ^ ae|^ 
Simpkins, ” It’s quite intolerable*-” 

"Miss King la waiting for you,” said Meldbn. 
** She expects you ibis afternoon, and if you start 
al once youll }nst be there in time.” 
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“ But I've fie engagement with Miss King." 

" Yoti have not,” said Meldon, " at present. 
But 3ma soon wQl have an engagement of the most 
solemn and (mduring kind.” 

” What on ^arth do you mean ? ” 

."Loot: here,” said Meldon. "There's no use 
beating about the bush urhea we liaven’t a moment 
to spate. Yon gave me to understand that you 
wanted to marry Miss King.” 

"I didn’t. An I said was-” 

"That won’t do,” said Meldon. "You may 
think that you can play last and loose with a 
poor gfrl’s afiectfons in that sort of way, and so 
you ihig^t if she was lonely and unprotected, 
But as it happens that judge who came to Bahymoy 
the other day turned out to be Miss King’s uncle, 
and he's quite determined to see this business 
through. I was telling him about it this morning. 
I ple^b^ my word to have you on the spot this 
aitecnocax, and to get the whole thing settled before 
dlBner.” 

" But this is fitteriy ridiculous. Tve only spoken 
to tl^ woman three times in my life.” 

" A good deal can be done Ih three interviews/’ 
iMd; HeMoou " In this case it appears that a good 
^ been done. I don't profess to know 
eMWtfy what yofi said to Miss King—” 

. " I fievor said anything to her/' 

" Do you mean to assert that you went through 
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three interviews witfaont uttenng a single 
word.” 

'* Of aiui'se not. WJiat I mean to say is—” 

Now you're beginning to hedge,” said Mddon, 
“ and tliat's a bad sign, on unoommenly bad sign. 
No man hedges in that soil of way unless he haa 
somctliing to conceaL It’s perfectly {dtiin to me 
that you said a good deal to Miss King. Anyhow, 
she evidoully thinks you did. She told the whole 
story to the judge last night, and he «^ke to me 
about it this morning.” 

" Told what story ? ” 

" Your story. And the up^t of it was that I 
promised to bring you there this aftemoosC It's 
all arranged. Miss King is to be at home, Jihe 
judge will be up the river. 1 shall leave you with 
Miss Kiug, aud then join the judges Wo shah 
give you a dear hour, and when We come back 
we sliall expect to hear that the whole thing is 
settled.” 

” I never heard of such an absurd entaogfeth^t 
in my life.” 

“ There is no entang^emant about it. It'si, per> 
fectly simple, plain, and straightforward. Where’S 
your bicydo > ” 

Simpl^ wavered. 

” Perhaps,” he said, ” I’d better go and escplaki 
It's an infernal nuisance—” 

” I don’t quite know what you mean by ekplaia 
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ing," said Meldon. " There seems to me only one 
thing lor you to do, and that is to go at once and 
offer to marry Miss King. Whore's your Heydo ? ” 

“ It’s behind the tent ; but I must tell the .secre- 
tary that I’m^oing. I’m afraid he’ll be angry.” 

, " If that bald-headed man with the white mous- 
tache is tliie secretary,” said Meldon, ” I should say 
from the way he spoke just now that hell bo ox- 
treraely glad. If you tell him the whole .story youll 
find that hell quite agree with me about wliat youi 
duty is.” 

" I shan't tdl him, and I hope you won’t.” 

“ I certainly won’t,” said Meldon. '* I have too 
bi^ afscmse of the value of time to waste it telling 
stories to that secretary. Come along and gel your 
bic^e.” 

" It's just as weQ,” said Meldon a few minutes 
later, when he and Simpkins had mounted their 
bicydes— '* it’s just as well that you have on tliose 
white trousers and a cool sort of shirt. We’ve got 
totide pretty fast, and ij^ wouldn't do for you to 
arrive in a state of reeking heat." 

“ ^ want you to understand dearly,” said Simp- 
Idm, " that I’m not going to do an 3 d;bing more than 
ejqjiain to Miss King that some absurd mistake has 
arisen explain, and apologise.” 

H you like to call it exiJaining, you can. But 
X sttongly recommend you to do it thoroughly. 
I may tdl you that I have Callaghan posted be- 
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hizid a tree to watch you, and if you don't oilei 
Miss King proper tokens of affection, I shall hear 
of it, and so will the judge. It's scarcdy^ necessary 
for me to ten yon, ^pkins, that the judge isn’t 
a man to be trifled with." , 

" Tokens of affection I Do you mean tfadt I-* 

"I do,” said Meldon. "I mean that exactly. 
And lyou're to do it as if you liked it You veiy 
probably wfll like it, once youVe tooken the ice," 
For a few minutes they rode on in silence. Then 
Simpkins spoke again,-"- 

" Do 3 rou mean that I should<— 4hat I ahould hold 
her hand and loss her ? ” 

"After youVe proposed to her," said Meldon, 
"not before. It would be what Callaghan calls 
impropriety of conduct if you did it before, *and 
he’d probably interrupt you. He doesn’t like that 
sort ^ thing. I shouldn’t like it myself either, and 
I don’t think the judge would, although he’s evi- 
dently a liberal-minded man." 

"I couldn't possibly ^o that," said Siittpidha. 
" I’ve <mly spoKtn to her three times." 

" Youli have to," said Hddon, " after sht^ aiO* 
rqytedyon. It’s the imal thing. UhaKingiimtie 
angry, <iuite rightly angry and insulted, if you don^ 
Yon read any novel yon like, and youH fii|d tj)«t 
as soon as ever the hero has proposed to the 
Qjflen without waiting for her answer, he xahis 
paesitmate khnes on some part of ho:, geiieis^lier 
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JKdr. I dwi*t ask you to go as far as that ; bat 
ooe or tivo kissas^you can begin with her hand if 
you like, and work on gradually.” 

" Of course I shall do notliing of the sort,” said 
Simplrins. ” I shall ^ply ejcplain to Miss King 
that owing to V>nie sort of muddle—” 

*‘‘If I were you, Simpkins, I shouldn't talk too 
mudh. From the gaspy sort of way you’re speak- 
ing now, I imagine you're not in particularly good 
training, and you have a long ride before you. It 
will be most unfortunate if, when IVe planted you 
down in front of BBss King, you are unable to do 
anything except pant. No girl would stand tliat. By 
far tbediest plan for you is to breathe entirefy through 
your nose, and sit well back in your saddle, so that 
yotif chest and lungs axe kept properly expanded." 

Simpkins spoke no more for some time. He may 
have considered the advice good. He may have felt 
an increasing difficulty in tal k i n g when riding very 
rapidly. When they reached Ballymoy there were 
signs of unosual exdtem^t in the street Doyle 
and O’Donoghue were standing on the steps of the 
hotel, A si^ crowd had gathered on ^e road in 
front* of them. Most of the shopkeepers were at 
t|[e doors Of th^i shops. A conrideraWe number 
of ymem were looking out of the upper windows 
of the hamm. A cheer arose as the two Weydists 
passed through ttm town. Mddoo took off bis hat 
end waved it 
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" Muslia, good luck to you/’ shouted a wonum’*. 
voice. 

“ That,” said Mrldon, is almost certainly Sabina 
Gallagher. She's naturally greatly interested on 
account of her cousin.” 

” Interested in what ? ” gasped Simpldns:; 

" Vour marriage/’ said Meldon. ** I mentioned 
it to, Doyle this morning, and he has evidently 
told every one about the place.” 

Simpkins stopped abruptly and got off his bicycle. 

” I’m damned.” he said. " if 1^ going to stand 
this.". 

Meldon also dismounted. 

"Get up at once. Simpkins,” he said.f ”We 
are late enough as it is.” 

" I'm going straight home,” said Simpldns. 

" Ftom the look of Doyle and O’Donoghue 
and the ctx>vnl there was in the street,” said Mel- 
don, " I should say that they’ll probaUly mob you 
if you go back now. You’re not over and above 
popular in the place as |lungs stand ; and, if 4he 
pea|^ think that you’re behaving badly to Hiss 
King, they’ll very likely kill you. From what I’ve 
heard since I’ve been here X don’t eiqpeet the poUce 
will interfine to save you.” 

" I’m not going to be made a public Iwuhing 
stock,” ‘ • 

"You’ll be that and worse H you tum bsidc. 
thms isn't a woman mr a girl about the plaoe hut 
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wiU be making jokes about you vt you funk it 
now. Come on," 

Simpkins looked back at the street he had just 
left. The people were standing togetlicr gazing 
after him curiously. lie mounted liis hirycle and 
rode on,*foUo'itred by Mcldon. 

• " I shall explain to Miss King," he said, " that 
the unple&ant situation in which we find ourselves 
placed is in no way my fault,” 

“ You can try that if you like,” said Mehkm. 
" But I don't expect she’ll be al all satisfied." 



CHAPTER XXm. 

In sjnte of the fact that his trouseis wei:% white in- 
stead of black, aad that he wore a shirt with a soft 
collar attached to it, Simpkins looked hotter and 
more dishevelled than Meldon when they arrived 
together at the gate of Ballymoy House, They had 
ridden fast, and it was only a little after five o'clock 
when they turned off the highroad into th^ shady 
avenue. 

" Now,*' said Meldon, ** you can dismount ifryou 
like, and walk up under the trees Jx» cool yoursdf , 
r q^te admit that an appearance of breathless 
eagerness is suitable enough under the eircum- 
stanoes. Every woman likes to fed that a man 
would come to her at the top of hia «^>eed, Stfll, 
it’s quite possible to ovitdo it, and I tjbink you'd 
be better this minute of being n Httte lese {wple 
in the face. Are you very tMcsty ? ** ' 

** X said Simpkina, Anybedy nvould 

bo." 

He spoke nether suUdlyt. He teaeoted the way 
in whii^ Mddffiu had him to nide^ and ha 
did not like paying a visit to a e^en though 
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he dui not intend to la'opose to marry her, when 
he was covered from head to fool with dust. 

“ You’re not too thirsty to speak, anyhow," said 
Meidon. " 1 was afraid you might be. It wouldn’t 
have done if ^ur nioutli had been all parched up 
like the* Ancient Mariner's, just before he bit his 
arm and fucked the blood. Recollect that you 
have to speak distinctly and slowly, as well as 
persuasively. You can’t expect Miss King to do 
all the talking in this case. Her business is to blush 
and hang back." 

'* I've told you already,” said Simpkins, " that 
I’m simply--” 

" Don't start an argument ; but take a wi!.p of 
grass and wipe as much dust off your shoes as you 
can:* I don’t object to dusty shoes for myself in 
the least, but they don’t suit your style." 

Simpkins did as he was told, for he did not share 
Meldon’s indifference to dust. He also wiped his 
face carefully with a pocket handkerchief, giving 
it o streaky look. 

" I don't think,” said sieldon, " that you've im- 
{sroved your appearance much by that last perform- 
ance.* You were better before. But never mind, 
lilte King bfks seen you at your best, the Sunday 
ajtenuxm I brought you up to call, and die’ll re« 
odiect Vhat you looked like then. In any case, 
nothing yon can do will make you as ghastly as 
yim were that day on the yadrt. If she put up 
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with you then, she won't mind 3«m now. Come 
on,” 

'1 iiey left their bicycles near the gate, and walked, 
up together along the avenue. 

“ Pull yourself together now, Simpkins,” said 
Meldon. " 'the crisis of your life b aWosk on you. 
Wlicn we turn the next comer youll see Miss 
King^seated on a wicker cliair on the lawn, waiting 
for you. At first slip’ll pretend not to see us; 
though, of course, ihe will see us out of the comer 
of her eye. When we get quite close, so close 
that she can't possibly ignore us any longer, she 
will look up suddenly, cast down her eyes again 
with a blush, and exhibit every sign of pleasurable 
embarrassment. That will be your opportunity. 
Step forward and fling yourself at her feet, if tflat's 
the way you have determined to do it 1 shall slip 
quietly away, and be out of si^t almost at once. 
. . . Hullo 1 ” 

The exclamation was one of extreme surprise. 
The scene, when he turned the comer, was eot 
exactly as he had descnlsed it to Sunf^dns. Hiss 
King, indeed, was there, seated in a wicker chair, 
very much as he had expected. Beside her a 
table Uttered with tea things. At her feet, (m a 
rug, sat Major Kent, in an awkward attitnde, 
a peculiarly sUly look on hb lane. Sir tSiltilxt 
Hawkesby sat upri|g^t, at a Uttle distance, an* 
chair, He iN[:^peared to be deUvecihg aome 
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kind ol an address to Miss King and Major 
Kent. 

"This," said Meldon, "is awkward, uncom- 
monly awkward. You see the result of being 
late, Simpkins. The judge has evidently given 
you up,^and come down from the river. What 
the Major is doing here, I can’t say. He’s the 
sort of man who will blunder, if blundering is 
possible.” ’ 

“ I think,” said Simpkins, " that we’d better 
turn back. I can call to-morrow instead." 

" Certainly not," said Meldon. " It’ll be all 
right. The judge knows what is expected of him. 
and will disappear at once, making a plausible 
excuse,* so as not to embarrass Mihs King wt- 
ner.eh'’^nly, I shall deal with the Major. It won't 
take me five minutes." 

" Still,” said Simpkins, " it might be better-—” 
"You can’t run away now, in any case,” said 
Meldon. "They've seen us.— Hullo, Miss King! 
H^e we are at last. I’m sure you thought wc 
were never coming.” • 

He dragged Simpkins forward by the arm. Miss 
Koiglr Idushing deeply, to Meldon's great delight, 
rose from her chair and came forward to meet them. 
The judgie* a broad smile on his lace, followed her. 
The hung about in the background, and ap- 
peased to be nervotn. 

• *• Yott*d lUto some tea. I’m sure,” said Miss King. 
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" Not for me,” said Meldon ; " bat Mr. Simp- 
kins will be delighted to get a cup.” 

'* Oh I but you must have some,” said Miss 
King. '* You look so hot.” 

"Mr. Simpkins is hot. I'm not iu the least. 
In fact, what I'd like most would be a al^iprt stroll 
up the river with Sir Gilbert and the Major.” 

" Certainly," said the judge. " I’ve Lad my tea, 
and I'm quite ready for a walk.” 

" Come along, Major,” said Meldon. 

Major Kent showed no sign of moving. He had 
established himself behind Miss King's chair, and 
was eyeing Smpkins with an mqiressioa of hostility 
and distrust. 

" Never mind the Major,” said the judge. " He’s 
all right where he is.” , 

He took Meldon's arm as he spoke and strolled 
off across the lawn. Mddon turned and winked 
angrily at the Major. The judge began an accoimt 
of the capture of his last salmon, holding fast to 
( Meldon’s arm- 

" Bxciue me one radment,” said Meldon. " I 
must give the Major a hint He's one of these 
men Who, though extremely kind and synspatlivtic, 
is often a little wanting in tact.” 

"He's all right,” said the judge. "He^s <|uitc 

happy,” 

" i damhay he is,'* said MeldMi. ” My point is 
that Simpkins isn't How oan he possibly— ? ” ' 
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" Now that Wto out of etursiiot/' said the judge, 
** I hope that 3K>a'U allow me to congratulate you 
oiD the success of your plan. Your management of 
the details was admirable.” 

Meldon was susceptible to this kind of flattery, 
and he ^It that he deserved a little praise. It had 
tmen no easy matter to track Simpkins b Donard, 
and very difficult to bring him back to Ballymoy. 
He forgot the Major for a moment and went wiHingly 
with the judge. 

” X had rather a job of it,” he said. ” X had to 
go the whole way to Donard to get hixm" 

The judge seemed surprised. 

” Really I ” he said. “ I should hardly have 
thougliit there’s been time for you to go and come 
bac|;.” 

“ I ride pretty fast,” said Meldon, with an air 
luf satisfaction. 

"And the Major never said a word about 
it.” 

J' The Major didn’t know. I don’t tdS the Major 
all the details of my plans. You scarody know 
him yet, Sir Gilbert. When you do yoa’U undei> 
stand that he Isn't the kind of man to whom any 
one would confide the working out of a delicate 
tHfOtiotion. He^s a thorough gentleman, quite the 
besi type of military offtcee ; a man who migdtt he 
trusted to tun abo^tely straight under any' dr* 
comstanOes. Hut he has the dcfecfa of his qua^tiea. 

X2 
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He’s rather thick-headed, and he takes an extra- 
ordinary delight in arguing/* 

" I'm glad to hear you speak so well of him,” 
said the judge, " now Uuit be*& — ” 

"I think I'll go back and get him now," said 
H^on. *’ He has a very strong di^ike for Simp- 
Idns, and I wouldn't like him to break out in any 
way before Miss King. It might be avskward for 
her.”, 

" He won’t,” said the judge. “ In his present 
temper he won’t break out against any one. He's 
almost idiotically happy. You might have seen it 
in his face.” 

” Ho had a sheepish look,” said Meldon. " It’s 
a curious thing, isn't it. Sir Gilbert, that' when 
a man is really satisfied with himself he gets tu 
look like a sheep. I daresay you’ve noticed it, 
or perhaps you haven't. In your particular line 
of life you come more into contact with people 
who are extremdy dissatisfied. Still, occasionally 
you must have h^ a chance of seeing some one 
who bad just had an unusual stroke of gpod hick, 
Mn, Lorimer, for instance "—Meldon winked at 
the judge—'* when the jury brought in its vr^dict 
of * Not Guilty.* But I really must run bade lor 
the Major. , • 

The judge seemed dfsiodined to discus^ 

T jMritiftdsr . but be lasrt to!l2£dllidoii% arme 

** what you said to me this monung,” he 
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atdid, "the events of the afternoon were not 
altogether a surprise, though I confess I didn't 
know that my niece cared as much as she 
does.” 

" Oh, she’s very keen on it." 

” So it appears ; but would you mind telling me 
How you knew that ? ” 

" She tdld me so herself." 

"She— Oh!” 

The judge looked Meldon straight in the face. 
He was surprised, and evidently sceptical. 

" If you don’t believe me,” said Meldon, " ask 
Miss King." 

" Anyhow," said the judge, " however you knew 
it, you were perfectly right. I dtm't ISke to go 
int(V details, but when I came down front the river 
this afternoon the position of affairs was quite plain 
to me." 

" She was looking eager. I suppose, and perhaps 
a little anxious." 

I should hardly say anxious. The fact is that 
they—** • 

" Was the Major there tiien > " 

'"Of course he was,” said the judge. 

" I don't see any ‘ of course ’ about it. He might 
liave come afterwards.” 

♦"IP you’d seen what I saw,” said the judge 
— " a mere glimpse, of course I coughed at once, 
'But if you'd bseu there you’d know that he couldn’t 
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have come afterwards. He must liave been there 
for some time.’* 

*' I don't know what you mean,” said Meldon. 

” If you win have it in plain language,” said 
the judge, " the whole thing was settled, and the 
usuM accompaniments were in fuU swing.” , 

“ Do you mean to suggest that my friend Major 
Kent was kissing Miss King ? ” 

” As weU as 1 could see, he was.” 

“ After proposing to her ? ” 

Certainly. He wouldn't do it before.” 

“There’s been some frightful mislake,” said 
Meldon. “ 1 mttst go back and set tilings straight 
at mice.*' „ 

“ Wait a minute. Surely this is what you wanted 
all akmg ?” 

“No. It isn't. What I arranged — wliat do 
you suppose I brought Simpkins here for ? ” 

“ I don't know in the least. To teU the 
troth, Simpkins strikes me as de top. WbaA did 
you bring him for ? ” 

“ { brought him to mart/ Miss King, of conrse/' 
“ I must have misanderstood you this morning," 
said tine judge. “ I thought Major Kmt was the 
man you were baddag,” 

“You can't have though^ that," said Mddon« 
f‘lmt6ke<i«ite plainly." ' 
f.fliy nim seems to have made the same nds> 
tskli" said the judge. “ I'm sum she was <ioite 
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Ipireparadi to take tite mau you recommended, who* 
ever be was, and she has taken Major Kent. You 
can’t have spoken as plainly as you thought you 
did. Wo both took yon up wrong.” 

" Who brought the Major here ? ” 

” Tin minute " said the judge, ” I 

thought you did.” 

'* I didn’t. How could I possibly have brought 
him when I was off at Donard kidnapping that 
idiot Simpkins, and carrying him off from the 
middle of a teninis tourpament. It ought to have 
been perfectly obvious that I couldn’t have brought 
the Major here. Even you, with- your extraor- 
dina:^ faculty for making mistakes about perfectly 
simple things, must be able to see that.” 

‘ilf you didn’t bring him,” sai<i the judge, " I 
suppose he came by himself. Very likely he fell 
mto the same mistake that my niece mud I did. 
He may have thought you wanted him to marry 
her.” 

^"He can’t possibly have thought anything of 
Uie segt, I’ve told him* all al(mg~*in fact, it was 
really bis plan.” 

’VTbat Simpkins should ma^ry aay niece ? ” 

Yes. W^e talked it over a dozen times at 
*}east<i” 

t ” Of the two,” said the judge, '* I’d rather have 
the Major trxt a nephew. I scarcely know him, 
•and I know Simpkins at ah: but judging 
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simply by appearances, I should say that the Major 
is the better man.” 

" He is, decidedly. Simpkins is in every way 
his inferior. The fact is — ^I don’t want to say 
anything to hurt your feelings.” 

** Don’t mind my feelings. They’re ao^tomed 
to laceration.” 

”WcU, I think the Major is too good a man 

to-”. 

“ You can’t expect me to agree with you there,” 
said the judge. ” But I appreciate your point ot 
view, and I respect your feeling of affection for 
your friend.” 

" There’s no use beating about the bush in this 
way,” said Meldon. ” If you thmk I’m g<^g to 
remain paadvdy indifferent while my unfortunate 
friend allows himself to be entrapped by a woman 
like Mrs. Lorimer—” 

” Good Heavens t ” said the judge. ** Mrs. Lori- 
mw f What on earth has Mrs. Lorim^ — ? ” 

** There’s no use your pretending to be ignorant 
of the facta,” said Mdion. ”Yoa must know 
them.” 

He wrenched his am £ram flie judge’s gdp as 
he spoke, and started at a rapid pace towa^ the 
lawn* Sir Gilbert Hawkesby hesitated for a no*- 
ment with a look of bewilderment hii fafiKt, 
'Ihen he ran alter Blddon, and caoi^ him by the 
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** Hold on a mtaut**,’* he said. “ Something has 
just occurred to me. Before you do anything rash 
let me tell you a little story.” 

“ 1 can't wait,” said Meldon. " Every moment 
increases the Major’s danger. Further endeai* 
ments—rf’ * 

* " We needn’t be afraid of that," said the judge, 
"while Sunpkins is there, and I really do^waut 
to tell you my story. It may, 1 think it will, alter 
your wliole view of the situation.” 

“ I'll give you two minutes,” said Meldon, tak- 
ing out his watch. 

” One will do,” said the judge, speaking rapidly. 
" All I have to say is this. I met Mrs. lorimer 
on the platfmm of Euston Station on the evening 
of Her acquittal, and I mistook her for my niece 
who was travdling in the same train.” 

Meldmi put his watch into his pocket and stared 
at the judge. 

"It was quite an excusable mistake,” said Sir 
GUbert soothingly. “Any one might have made 
it The likeness is extraSrdinaiy.” 

"The thing to do now," said Mddon after a 
km^ pause, “is to get Sm{ddns out of this as 
quickly as possible. He's no use here." 

“ None," said the judge. “ Why did you bring 

“I brought him to many your niece,” said 
'Meldon. “ X told you that before." 
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"Manyl — Oh yes, white yott tfaoof^t she 
waft*- X >9 you dislike Simpkins very much ? 

"No; I don't. But everybody else, including 
tbe Mnjor, does," 

" X'm begtening to understand things a little," 
said the judge, " and I agree with *yoa that the 
first thing to be done is to remove Simpkins. 
sbaU have a good deal to talk over, and his i»es> 
enoe--" 

" When you speak of talking things over," said 
Mieldon, "1 hope you've no intention of alluding 
to Mrs. Lorimer in your niece's company. Aftor 
all, we ought to recollect that we're gentlemen. 
I've always done my best to spare her feiplings, 
and I hope that nothing—-” 

" I shan't mention the subject." « 

Meldtm and Sir Gilbert walked bade together, 
they found the group on the lawn in a State of 
obvious discomfort Major Kent was standing 
behind Miss King's chair, looking like a policeman 
cm guard over mme spedaQy valnabte life ihtuataned 
by a murderer. His faefi Vrore an mqxression of 
su^ldcious watchfulness. Simpkins sat on the chair 
pieviously oocii{^ by Sir Gilbert, and looked 01 
at ealn. He had a cup of tea balanced on bfe 
lUiBt His eyes wand^ restlessly btmi MBs 
King to Major Kent, and then bai^ again* He 
did not ase his way to malting Ins apchigy or offer* 
ing hia mcpianatioii while Major Sept waa ineseMkt.' 
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At tlM «HDM time be dreaded being left alone with 
Miss King, Notur that he was face to face with her 
he felt a great di£Qcalty in giving any account of 
hinibelf. Miss King was doing her best to keep up 
a friendly conversation with him. but the Major 
refused 4to sp^ a word, and ^e felt the awkward- 
liess of the situation. 

"I su^iosc, Simpkins,’* said Meldon, "that 
your tournament would be over by the time you 
got back to Donard, even if you started at once." 

Simpkins rose to his feet with alacrity, lie did 
not lite being Inmted about the country 1^ Meldon, 
and he had no intention of going back to Donard ; 
but he welcomed at^ propped; of escape from the 
horrible situation in which ^ found himself. 

‘•Won’t you finish your tea ? " said Miss King. 

" He has finished it," said Meldon ; " and i^'d 
better not have any more if he means to ride back 
to Donard. He's not in good training, and another 
chunk of that rich cake of yours, Miss King, might 
upset him. Good-bye, Simpkins." 

“ I'd hke," said Simptim, trying to assot him- 
s^, " to speak a word to you, Mr. Meldon." 

"*So you shall/’ said Meldon, "hot not now. 
The day after to-morrow you shall say all you 
*wsmt to. jfxttt at present I haven't time to listen 
tbyod." 

" Perhaps," said Simpkins, turning to Miss King, 

I'd better say good-b^." 
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He shook hands with her and Sir GjOibert, abso- 
lutely ignored Meldon and Mapr Kent, and walked 
across the lawn. Meltlon ran after him. 

“ 1 hope, Simpkins," he said, “ that this will be 
a lesson to you. Owing to your miserable prO’ 
crasiination, the Major has stepped ^ bejpre you 
and secured Miss King. You might just mentioti 
that to Doyle and O'Donoghue as yoil pass the 
hotel.* 'flrcy’ll be anxious to hoar the news." 



CHAITER XXIV. 

Major Ket^t aiid Meldon dined at Ballymoy 
House, and spent a very peasant evening. At 
eleven o'clock they started on their drive home, 

" I’m sorry — *’ said the Major, and then paused. 

" 1 hope not." said Meidon. " You oug^t not 
to be." 

“Km not.” said the Major. "I merely meant 
that I’m afraid this rather unexpected — 

'*G> on." said Meidon. " I’d like to get at your 
exact feelings if I can." 

"Isn't this rather— rather an upset for you. 

J.J.?" 

" For me ? ” 

•" Yes, On account of that plan of yours— Smp- 
kins, you know. I was afraid all the time you would 
feel disappointed.'* 

*^My plan," said Meidon, "is perfectly sound. 
,and is working out admirably." 

" But you said that you meant—" 

* " Vbu're making one of your usual mistakes. 
Major, You’re confusing the end I had in view 
with the means I adopted to bring it about. What 
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X origiually undertook to do was to remove Sindp' 
kins irom Ballymoy. In that I Iiave been emtirMy 
sttccctssfnl. He can't, simply can't, spend another 
week in the place. 1 mentioned to Doyle this 
rnoitung that Simpkins intended to many Miss 
King. Doyle evidently told several bther^poople, 
for half the town was out to cheer u$ as we passed 
through on our way from Donaid. When* Simpkins 
sneake(d back at about six o’clock this evenmg, 
looking like a wlupped dog, there was sure to have 
been a large crowd to meet him. I said he was 
to tell Doyle the result as he passed ; but whether 
he did or not, Doyle is sure to have fotmd it out 
before night. How do you suppose Simpikuiii will 
be feeling ? " 

The Major chuckled. • 

'* And what do you suppose will happen ? ” said 
Meldon. 

“ I don't know. They’ll laugh at him, I expect." 

*' Laugh isn't the word," said Mpldon. ** They'll 
get out the town band and play tunes under his 
window half the night. He won't be able to put 
bis nose outside the door without being ipet by 
a tribe of small boys grimiing. Tliere i8ii\ a 
women or a girl in tbe place, from Sabine Qel- 
Iflgimr np, but will be maidng fun of him. Doyle 
and O’Donoghue and all the police will call wund 
to condole with him. Mo man could stand it tor 
a weele, Hell go to-morrow, and have his laggsge 
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aeot after Lim. Huit’e the way my plan has worked 
ont with regard to Simpkins, and I’ve no reason to 
be ashamed of it.” 

" I’m glad you look at it that way, J. J. I was 
afraid perhaps—” 

" Y<)p neeto’t have been. I’m not one of those 
small'mindcd men who allow themselves it b*' tied 
to details, and are irritated because tilings Jo ’t go 
exactly as they expect. I look to the real •object, 
th^ great ultimate end which I hope to achieve. 
As long as that comes off all right I don't worry 
myself about trifles. In Uiis case I consider— and 
everybotly who takes a large view will also con- 
sideig~that I have been entirely sucreissful. And 
now let’s talk of something else. I’ll marry you, 
ofwourse.” 

" We both Impe you will,” said the Major. 

" Right. That’s settled. Wliat about In’ides- 
maids? ” 

" We haven't gone into that yet." 

* "You must Jiave bridesmaids, of coarse. And 
I don’t think you oouUl do bettor than your own 
god-daughter. She’ll be ovtar the whooping-cough 
by*ihat time, I hope." 

"I’d like that very much,” said the Major. 
** Bat isn’t she rather small ? " 

' "Kot at all. She can be led up the aisle im« 
mediately behind the bride. Sabina GeUagiher can 
lead her. I'm going to engage Sabuia as nurse and 
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genesal servant. Now that Simpkins is going, 
Doyle can get that red-haired giil, Sabina’s cousin. 
Shell do him quite well for all he wants. And he 
never properly appreciated Sabina. Shall we ri^ard 
that as settled ? ” 

“ I suppose it will be all right," 

" Quite,” said Meldon. " You may safely leave 
it in my hands. And now, Major, since everything 
has werked out in such a satisfactory way for you, 

I hope you’ll try and fed more kindly towards 
poor Simpkins. He’ll saffex a lot as it is; and I 
don’t think you oright to make any further attempt 
on his life. 1 always thought you were going coo 
far in your resentment." 

"J.J., I really-.’’ 

" The judge will let you fish anywhere you lilre ; 
so that you haven’t a ghost of a grievance 
left," 

" I’ll ask Simpkins to the wedding if you 
like;" 

" That," said Meldon, " would be a refinement 
of crudty, and I won’t consent to its hung 4on«. 
Wanting to kill the was bad I 

never Hked it. But what you propose nom is 
infinite!^ worse. Why can't you forgive the 
wretched creature, and then i^get aE khont' 

him ? " 

e « • * * 

It was half-past twelve o'clock. Major Kent, 
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in i^te oi the exeitement of the afternoon, vras 
oottnd a^eep wh(»i he wa<i roused by a sliarp 
knocking at his doo] . He sat up in bed and struck 
a match. 

*' Good gracious, J. J.,*' be said, '* what on earth 
do yoifc want at this time of night ? Why aren't 
asleep ? " 

*' I codldn’t sleep,” said MeMon, " with the feel- 
ing on my mind that 1 had been doing a Wtong — 
quite Muthout malice and under circumstances 
which excuse it, but stiH doing a wrong to Miss 
King.” 

“ You mean in mistaking her—” 

** guite so.” 

" ThatH be all right, J. J. Don't worry about 
it.« Go back to bed again.” 

" I’m not worrying in Uie least,” said Meldon. 
” I nevCT worry ; but when I've done a wremg 
to anybody, I like to make amends at once.” 

*' You can’t do anything to-nig^t. It’s too Inte. 
Po go bade to bed.” 

”1 have done someMung. I’ve made amends, 
^d here they are. I want yem to give them to her 
toiOiotTow morning.” 

Be held oat a dieet of paper as be ^ke. 

"If that’s a written apology,” said the Major, 
"it's quite uimecessary. But you can leave it 
on the dressing-table, It’s nice of ym to think 
tit making it.” 



'iHii SlMi>KlNS PLOT. 


3Wi 

*' It*s not an apology,” said Mddon, “ Apologies 
are futile things. This is something that will be 
of some use and real value to Miss King. Xt's the 
end of a novel.” 

" What are you talking about ? ” 

"I've always understood,” said Meldon^ “that 
the last few paragraphs of a novel are by far thcf 
moat difficult part to write. Now that Fve found 
out what Miss King's art really is, 1 think the best 
thing I can do, by way of making amends for my 
unfortunate mistake, is to hand over to her the 
conclusion of a novel, ready written. I’ve been at it 
ever since you went to Here it is. I’ll just 
read it out to you, and then you can give it her 
with ray compliments to»morrow morning. 


"'The evening closed slowly, a glory still 
lingering on the shining waters of tlie bay, 
as if day were indeed loth to leave the scene 
it had found so fair, A solitary figure 
breasted the long hill above the little towfl, 
striding steadily alot^ the grey road, which 
wound eastwards intd the gloom.' 

" may perhaps better to mention to you, 
JtfajOT, though Miss Khig will recognise the* fact 
at ence for harseU, that the solitary figure is $imp- 
jdm. 



THE SIMPKINS PLOf. j<>9 

" ' At the crowji of the liUl, just where the 
read begins to <Up again, at the spot where 
the last view of the town and the bay is 
obtained, the lonely traveller paused. He 
fumed round, and for a while stood gazing 
wistfully «.t the scene he had left behind. 
The hum of the town's life, the sudden 
shoutiflgs of the children at their play, even, 
as he fancied, the eternal pathos of" the 
ocean’s murmuring, were home upwards to 
him on the evening breeze. Far off, among 
the trees, twinkled a solitary light. A great 
sob shook Ins frame suddenly. - Tlierc, in 
tl^e wann glow of tlie lamp, whose rays 
reached him like those of some infinitely 
distant star, sat the woman whom he loved, 
who might have been his, who was— Ah 
met He set bis teeth. Hb lips, bloodless 
now as the very lips of death, were pressed 
tight tc^cther. He turned again, and, still 
walking bravely, descended the hill into the 
gloom. • 

** * So life deals with us. To one^ is given, 
and he hath abundance. From another is 
taken away even that which he hath. Yet, 
who knows? It was towards the east he 
traveled. The son had set indeed ; but it 
would rise again. And it is always in the 
east that mms rise.' ** 
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THE SIMPKINS PLOT. 


” Thanks, J. J.," said the Major deepily. " It’s ^ 
awfully fine. If you woxildn’t mind putting it on 
the diessing-tablc undtn iny brush, it will be quite 
sale till moinuig " 


THE END. 
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MY FRIEND VROSPERO. Henry Ilarland. 

Tltis late lb in the same vein as the author's “I'lic 
Cirdinars Snuff- Box#” No writer of our day is a 
greater master of the delicate art of April comedy. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Arthur Moirisoa 

Mr. Morrison has won fame by his realistic studies of 
the life of the London pot)r. “ A Child of the Jago ” is 
a tale of this type, but its realism is always relieved by 
inftgination and romance. 

THE PURSUIT OF MR. FAVIEL. R. K. VernMe. 

E. Vernkie is a young writer whom the publishers 
are £appy to introduce to readers of Nelson^s Zdbraryf 
“The Pursuit of Mr. Faviel” will be found one of the 
most breathless hxces which has been published for 
many a day. 



SALT OF THE SEA Morley Roberts. 

This is a collection of Mr. Morley Roberts’s best^s^^ 
stories selected from half ado7.eii of his former volumes. 
‘‘The Pioirtotion ol the Admiiar’ and its have 

been ranked by good critics as among the best moden^ 
short stories, Mr. Roberts is scarcely less fine in his 
eerie tales, as in the wonderful tale of ‘^illy be-damn^d.” 

THE SIGN OF FOUR. A^onan Doyle. 

This was ont of the earliest books which introduced to 
the modern world the famous hgUie of Sherlock Holmes. 
It still ranks as probabl}' the most brilliant of his single 
cases. 

I’KINCESS PRISCILLA’S FORTNIGHT. 

By the Author of " Elizabeth and bet German Gar^n.” 

This tale, famous both as a bode and as a play, tells how 
a young and beautiful German princess, growing weaty 
of Court restrictions, flics from her home^ and with her 
nutid seeks refuge in an English village. Her royal 
generosity soon leads her into hnancial straits, and she 
is rescued and restored tg her fhmiJy by her loven * The 
humour and piquancy of the situatioos ate not lett great 
than the charm the benoine, 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Antbmiy Hcyie. 
This is one of Mr. Hope's most brilliant studi^ of 
female character. Miss Driver is a young woman 
who defies convention and forces a stagnant countty- 
to an unwilling acquiescence. The stoty is fiill 
of the author’s subtlety and humour. 



THE VULTURES. rf. S. Memman. 

"The Vultures” is a tale of high Ui^/lomacy and 
politicAl IiUiigues* The scene is kid in Poland, and 
the chief figures are a Polish girl and a young English 
diplomat The book, by universal consent, ranks 
among the most brilliant and stirring of Mr. Merriman’s 
romances. 

Mill JUSTICE RAFFLES. E. W, Hornung. 

In this, ^he last of the Raffles books, Mr. llornung 
presents his hero as on the side of justice. Raffles as a 
minister of the law is no less original and enUrprising 
tlian in his career as a private bandit 


THE BROKEN ROAD. A. E. W. Mason. 

In itiis novel Mr. Mason deals wjth the eternal probU m 
c^lkst and West In it an Indian prince, edmaud in 
England, falls in love with an English girl, and then 
realizes the gulf which separates him from his English 
friends. In his anger he heads a revolt of his frontii'r 
tribe, and dies in a futile eflfort to turn back the march of 
British civilizatioa It is not only a brilliant story, but 

%n acute study of a pern^ent political question. 

* 

MICA« CLARKE. Conan Doyle. 

^*Micah Clarke” was the first novel which made Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle's reputation, and it still remains 
'one*of the best of our historical romances. It telk of 
Monmouth's Rebellion and the fight at Sedgmcior, and 
contains many famous characters, among them being 
the soldier of fortune, Decimus Saaimu 



PRESTBR JOHN. John Buchan. 

This is a tale of a great Kaffir rising in the Transvaali 
which is frustrated by the courage and nerVe of ,a 
Scottish storekeeper. When it first appealed iw«ras 
declared by many cntics to be the finest romance of 
adventure since Stevenson. 

DAISrS AUNT. E..F. Benson. 

No modern writer excels Mr. Benson in his deft hanging 
of the ironiesi comedies, and tragedies of what is called 
go6d society. The present book is a talc of a beneficent 
conspiracy — ^the plot of a beautiful woman to save her 
young niece from a man whom she regards as a black- 
guard* 

SOPHY OF KRAVONIA. Anthepy Hope 

This is the third Of Mi. Anthony Hope's great romances 
on what has been called the Zenda model." ft traces 
the astonishing career of Sophy Grouch from a kitctieii 
maid in Essex Ull» for a short season, she becomes 
Queen of Kravonio. It is a splendid tale of love and 
high politics conducted in an atmosphere of swift 
adventure. 

RUPERT OF HENTZAU Anthony Hope. 

This is a sequel to the fiimous ** Prisoner of ^Senda,’' 
already published in the Nelson Library. It tidls 
of the end of the long vendetta between young Rupert 
of Hentzau and the Englishman, Rudolph l&^ndytl 
It is needless to praise a book which, with its pre^e- 
has been recogmaed as one of the greatest 
of modem lomkoces. 
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THE ISLE OF UNREST. H. S.'ton Mernman. 

"Thft Isie of Unrest” is Corsioo, already the subject 
of many fine romances. Mr. Seton Mcrrimani has 
irritten a stirring tale of adventure and intrigue^ whicli, 
in its cheap form« will delight the many admirers of 
his work, 

THE REFUGEES. A. Conan Doyle. 

This is one of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s best historical 
romancesi It tells of the Court of Louis XIV. of 
France, and then of the French settlements in Canada, 
whither the liero goes to find freedom. The book is 
full of admirable historical portraits and many stirring 
and breathless incidents. 

FORTUNE. J. C Snailh. 

Mr. ^naith follows no less a Itjader than CtTvantos. 
Hjji hero, Sir Richard Pendragon, is Sir John Falstaff 
grown athletic and courageous, with his imagination 
fired by much adventure in far countries. There are 
many delightful characters in the book, but all are 
dominated by the immense Sir Richard. 

ORDINARY PEOPLE. ^ Una L. Silbermd. 

iStiss Silberrad’s most original talent is gradually coming 
into popular recognition. No writer of our day sees 
more clearly the drama which underlies the Uves of 
“ordinary people."^ This new work will be found one 
of the most fresh and satisfying of her books. 

DONOVAN PASHA. Sir Gilbert Parker. 

Fasdnating studies of Egyptian life, full of the i^mour 
of ihe East. 
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THE GREAT SHADOW. A. Conan Doflfc 

“ The Great Shadow ’’ is Conan Doyle’s most notable 
study of the Napoleonic wars. In the same volume 
are included other brilliant talcs of the same 
selected from Ins collctUon of stories, “The Green 
Flag.** 

THE LADY IN THE CASE. -^Jacqi;es Futrelle. 
Mr. Futrelle’s “Professor on the Case'' (publishdfl ih 
the Nelson Library) showed him a ^ master of a 
pe6u]iarly ingenious type of detective tale. This 
volume is a single story, and is concerned with the 
intrigues of the Latin nations to form a Latin League 
which will checkmate the Northern powers. The scene 
is laid in Washington, and tlie plot reveals how an 
American Secret Service officer and a beautiful and 
mysterious lady, who is the chief agent of %e Latin 
League^ fight a long duel, which ends in his vic^ry and 
in a mutual falling in love. It is one of the best of 
recent mysteries, and may be heartily recommended to 
all lovers of this class of Action. 

MR. CLUTTERBUCK’S ELECTION, H. Belloc. 
In this book Mr. Bello# gives us a brilliant fantasy of 
modern politics. He traces the adventures ol^ Mr. 
Clutterbuck, a tradesman of Croydon, who \ff sheer 
accident makes a large fortune, is drawn into politics ; 
is dected for Parliament and unseated; and fmall)V'by 
persistence and intrigue, attains the ambition of his 
heait and a knighthood The book is in the^ first 
place a capital story, in the second eacellent fiin, and 
m the third a very acute and often legitimate satire 
upon certam modem conventions 
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• THE FOUR FEATHERS. A. E. W, Mjison. 

The inublishers are happy to be able to include in the 
Nf“liw)n Library Mr. Maaon’s most famous work. It 
tells of a man who fails a victim, in a moment of 
’•weakness, to cowardice, and spends the rest of his hie 
in trying to redeem liis fault. The picture of Sudanese 
fighting has never been excelled in literatuie. 

THE LAST Hv)PE. H. S. Merriman. 

^The late Mr. Seton Merriman had a unique reputation 
as a writer of brilliant and carefully elaborated romances. 
‘*The last Hope’^ is a story of the early 19th century, 
dealing with France and the Essex coast It tells of 
the adventures of the last Bourbon, the “ last hope '* of 
the French Royalists* The book is remarkable for ns 
character studies, as well as for its intense dramatic 
interest 

HUCIiLEBERRY FINN. Mark Twain. 

** Huckleberry Finn ” to the successor of " Tom Sawyt-r/' 
already published in the Nelson Library. It tells 
of the adventures of the two boys on the Mississippi. 
It IS a saga of boyish romance— the best boy*s adventure 


GOTlTY AND THE GUVNOR. A. Copping. 

M|^ Copping’s book is the story of a Southend fisher- 
man who acts as skipper of the writer’s little yacht. 
Gotty is a great creation — simple, humorous, practical, 
and Ipyal— with a hint of Mr. W. W. Jacobis heroes, 
W femphaticatly t type by himselC The story of the 
cruise of the yacht will delight all lovers of the sea, and 
the final return voyage from Devonshite inaforiottsgale 
is as draniadc wepi^aa mc 4 e^ 
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FRISl HAM Ob BLKNT Anthony Hope, 

** Tristram of Blent" is a study of English country life 
and modern society, done with the grace and shrewd- 
ness with which we are familiar in all Mr* Anthnnv 
Hope^s work. 

PANITHER^S cub. Agnes and Egerton Castle. 

Tliis is the story of a world-famed j^rima donna^ whose 
only daughter has been brought up^ a fery diflgj^pt 
world from that in which her mother li'^es. When the 
chdd grows to womanhood she joins her mother, and 
the problem of the book is the conflict of the two 
temperaments — the one sophisticated and undisciplined, 
and the other simple and sincere. The story is full of 
brilliant character-sketches and dramatic moments. 

THE INTERLOPER. Vi<^!et Jacob. 

Mrs Jacob won fSme with her novel of the Welsh borders, 
•*The Shecpslealets," but the best of licit later ♦ork 
been concerned with Scottish life. The present story 
deals with P'orfarshire life and character of an oldci 
generation, and no more acute* and dramatic picsent- 
uient of Scotland can be found in recent fiction. Giannic 
Stirk is a figure worthy of Sir Walter Scott* 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Anthony Hope. 

This is the book which, when first publishti!, made 
Mr. Anthony Hope^s reputation as a writer of social 
comedies. Dolly, I^dy Mickleham, is the first or the 
witty and {responsible ladies who for the hat (h^cade 
have enlivened English fiction. She is also by far the 
best, and the gravest reader is captivated by the gtace 
and humour of the Dialogues 
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WAY. Mrs, Alfred Sidgwick. 

Mr 5 . Sjcigwick lias won a reputation as a writer of 
itigctiioiM comedirs. 1'bc herojnc itt llus ule is an 
English girl of great wealth, who to amuse herself goes 
^ Germany and masquerades as a poor governess* 
IJiesr studies of German home life are accurately 
observed and done with much humour and art, and in 
the background there is a charming love story. 

IfilCOMPARAWi: BKLI^IRS. A. and E. Castle. 
Every ong who likes a stirring tale with sparkling 
dialogue and the fine manners of another age should 
read this novel 

(‘ATTAIN MARGARET* John Masefield* 

Mr. Masefield, who has won fame as a poet, is now 
recognized as one of the most brilliant of our younger 
romancers. Captain Margaret” is a story of piracy 
and desperate deeds in the Spanish Main. But it is 
no^ere tale of adventure, though there are adventures 
enough, but a subtle and brilliant study of a chivalrous 
and sensitive mind placed in situations of desperate 
perplexity. It is a type of the new romance which is 
at once dramatic and profound. 

XVJJt TILDA. “Q.” 

Ig this delightful story **^*” tells of the adventures of 
a little circus girl who Ms in with a small boy from a 
pauper home, and with him sets out to find his inherit* 
ancc. The scene is laid among the canals in the Severn 
'•valley* Tilda is one of the author's most delightful 
greatipns* Her courage, humour, and good seitse rise 
triumphant over every difficulty. 

A MAN OF MARK* Anthony Hope. 

A study In fantastic politics and in human native. 



WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 

Sir CJilbert Parker 
In this chaiming story Sir Gilbert Parker tells of the 
fortunes of a young adventurer in Canada in tire 
nineteenth century who cUirtw^d to be the son cST the 
great Napoleon. The mystery of his life and his tragic 
death make up one of the most original and moving 
recent romances. I'he autlior does for Quebec what in 
other works he has done for the WeShjiu atid Northern 
wilds — he interprets to the world its essential romance. 

rilE ’gentleman from INDIANA. 

RoolU Tarkington. 
In this book the author of “ Monsieur Beaucaire ” tells 
a story of his own country. ”Thc Gentleman from 
Indiana ” is a tale of a young university graduate who 
becomes a newspaper owner and editor xn a Western 
town, and wage% war against graft " and corruption. 
Ills crusade brings him into relations with the ^girl who 
had captured his heart at college, and their love story 
is subtly interwoven with his political campaiga It is 
one of the best of modem American novels, and readers 
will delight not only in the stirring dratym of the plot, 
but in the fresh and sympathetic pictures {pveu of the 
youzxg townships of the ^est 

THE PROFESSOR ON THE CASE. Jacques Jutrelle. 
The Proihssor is a devotee of pure logic, and, by acting 
on the principle that two and two always make fous^ is 
able to elucidate the most baffling mysteries. Every 
story in the book has a dintmemeHt whieh no mder can 
possibly forecast At the same time the Professor's 
splutions, when they are expoundedt are ao oemvinemg 
as to seem elcmen*‘iry 



•HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES. 

Meredith Nicholson. 

rbw auv^i, vrhtch has> had an enonnous vogue in the 
^nited States, ts a gotnl example of a new sdiool ol 
American fiction, m which the wildest romanre is 
brought into commonplace modern life. The heio, 
by an uncle's will, succeeds to a strange house in the 
Western Stat es, ^ here he is bound to live for a certain 
oeriod •f tWfsT The meaning of this condition, and 
me surprising adventures which befall him, are told in 
the book. It is a story to which the term “ breathless ” 
may well be applied, but rapid and startling as the 
incidents ate, they are never crude or iinc'-onvincing. 
Taken along with “The War of the Carolinas,” in 
Nelson's Library, it gives an excellent example of the 
two sides of Mr. Ni<*hoison's talent* 

THE WSlGES of sin. , T,uca* MaJpf 

Tli« publication of “The Wages of Sin" brought 
“Lucas Malct" (Mrs. St Leger Harrison) into tht 
front rank of contemporary novelists, I'he GuarMan 
wrote on its appearance: “In reminding society that 
wages have to be paid by those who sin, and that those 
^ges do not, as a rule, end with the sinner, Lucas 
Malet has given us a powerfully moral as well as a most 
sinking and original novel" 


rTig WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. Sydney C Grier. 

The author has long established his reputation as our 
foremost novelist of the Indian frontier. He writes with 
complete knowledge, and those who deliglit in the wars 
and inti!iguei of the Border wi^ 
xnr 
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